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Acriculture Feels 
“a in Prices 


Of City Products 


“Three Menthe of Pain” 
Farmers Begin as Value 
Of Things They Buy 


Shoots Upward 


for 


Inflation Demands 
And Unrest Return 


President Roosevelt) Declares 
Rural Purchasing Power Must 
Be Increased; Wheat 
Drive Is Limited 


months of 
predicted by 
of Agriculture 
judged by the 


financial pain for 
Henry A. Wallace. 
today are well 


initial cries of 


Three 
farmers 
Secretary 
under was 
the sufferers 

These crics have been neard in the form 
of a small “strike” of milk producers in 
the Chicago area, an increasing numbe! 
of telegrams from the south urging dras- 
tic action to get cotton prices up In a 
hurry, increased unrest in the Corn Belt 
and renewed agitation among members of 
Congress from farm States for direct cur- 
rency inflation 

They are believed io oc due in 
unexpected competition between the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and the 
Agriculture Adjustment Administration 

Back in the Spring and early Summer 
aided by talk of inflation, by adverse 
weather and by plans to control produc- 
tion, the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration saw farm prices rising rapidly 
The so-called “farm dollar” was rapidly 
approaching the “city dollar” in purchas- 
ing power 


part to 


City Prices Rise 

Then came Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and 
the National Recovery Administration with 
its plans for controlling production ol 
manufactured products and for stimulat- 
ing prices. His program was so much 
simpler than any program applied to 
6,000,000 individual farmers that it brought 
a quick price rise in cities that has out- 
distanced farm price increases 

Now the Corn Belt farmer goes to mar- 
ket with hogs. and with the check he re- 
ceives he can buy less than he could a 
year.ago. Or the wheat farmer takes his 
wheat to market and gets more money 
than he did last year, 
will not buy any more overalls or 
or clothes for the children than 
in 1932 

This situation 


gasoline 
it would 
typical of most farm com- 
modities described by Secretary Wal- 
lace as the painful “lag” between rising 
city purchasing power and increased farm 
income. He thinks that it will require 
about three months for farm prices to get 
balanced off again 

But by that time 
been through their majo 
season and Will not have the benefit of the 
increased purchasing power con- 
the 


Is 


farmers will have 


greatly 
templated for 
President Views Problem 

President Roosevelt let it be known dur- 
ing the past week that he was aware of 
this condition 

He called attention to a report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics showing 
that gross farm income for 1933 can be 
estimated now at about $6,360,000.000. in- 
cluding $260,000.000 in payments from 
processing taxes. This an inci of 
approximately $1.000.000,000 above 

But to give tarmers the 
power that they enjoyed before 
War—a purchasing power that 
has judged it to be Government policy 
to restore—thevy must have over $9.000.- 
000.000 in income on the basis of present 
city prices 

No Remedy Specified 

The President has not indicated what 
specific remedies he plans to apply to ad- 
just the present disparity between farm 
and city prices, but he made it known that 
farm prices and farm purchaing power 
must be brought up. His drive to increase 
the spread of credit through rural areas 
as well as in cities was interpreted an 
effort to help push prices higher 

While concerned over prices, farm re- 
lievers have spent the past week speed- 
ing along plans for controlling production 
of agricultural products 

Progress was re wal 
master market 
would set minimum 


ease 
1932 
purchasing 
the World 
Congress 


is 


as 


in devis ing a 


o_o and probably 
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Ovdinary Budget 
— May Balance —- 


on 14, Column 1.) 








Total of All Expenditures. How. 
Exceeds Revenues 
Since July 1 


ever, 


orainary budget 
yeal 

Tveasury William H 
this prediction Sept. i5 
that he was referring ‘to 
exclusive emergency ex- 


A balanced is possible 
during this 
Secretary oi 
Woodin made 
He exp d 
the budget 
penditures 
“Government receipts 
was expected.” he said 
lone way toward balancing 
A surplus is a possibility If 
ecnth Amendment is repealed 
possible, that will add to 
emmments income 
Total revenue 
the fiscal year, dating from July 1. amoun 
to $474.148.200. exceeding by more than 
$8.400.000 the ordinary expenditures 
Ordinary and emergency expenditures 
togcther. however. total $723.154.500 ani 
exceed the revenue collections by $249.- 
mn N00, according to Treasury records, 


fiscal 
the 


of 


are larger than 
“This will go a 
the budget 
the Eight- 
as eemir 
Goyv- 


also the 


collecuions thus far 


but the bigger check | 


1933 marketing | 








WIDENED STUDY | 


OF BIG SALARIES 


Various Federal Agencies Con- 
ducting Inquiries Into Ex- 
cessive C om pensation 


WIDESPREAD Government investi- 
gation into the salaries of executives 
of private corporations, utilities and banks 
|is under way 
Various phases of the investigation art 
,;under the direction of the Reconstruc- 
t.0n Finance Corporation, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission 
Each of these agencies has sent out re- 
| quests for information on executive sal- 


Present Inflation Policy 








HE GOVERNMENT is 
got to push out credit. 
There, in a nutshell, 
ernment * 
official quarters. 
long to be the 


Aries 
The largest part the Whether or noi 
under the direction of the 
Commission. It is collecting 
on the salaries paid by all companies 
| engaged in interstate commerce. exclusive 
ot utilities, which hav ecapital of $1,000.- 
600 or more and which are lisied on th 
New York stock or curb exchanges 
Executive salaries paid by utilities 
being investigated by the Federal 
Commission. The Federal Reserve 


Investigation is 
Federal Trade¢ 
informatioa 


ol 


are 
Pow?) 


Boat! many people understand it. 


Money is so urgent as a subject 


Continued on Page 2? 


Column 6.] 


Control of Prices 
Growl ing Problem in 
a to Reco ery 


merchants are crying fo 


higher prices for 
vig industrialists want more of 
higher costs. 
These cries are 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, 
linance Committee, 
not use his powers to 


so loud 


Need to Protect Interests of 
Consumer and Producer 
Against High and Low Re- 
tail Levels of Charges 


soon 


to do so. 


are bulging with money that 


The subject of prices—prices too high 
prices too low. price cutters and price 
gougers—is serving to keep recovery offi- 
cials aroused, both in agriculture and in 
industry. 

On the 
points to 
tar too low 


lesson in the years after 


they want it, or whenevei 


it. 


‘ver 
vant 


President Roosevel 
farm commodity prices as 
On the other hand, George 
| Peek, administrato: under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act points to prices ot 
g00ds made from farm products, in some 
cases, aS far too high 
Mrs. Charles Cary 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, finds 
prices of goods rising too fast and cau- 
ions against price fixing powers in codes 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 
at the same time discovers that price cut- 
ting is breaking out in the gasoline trade 
again. and thréatens to invoke price fix- 
ing powers of the oil code 
in March to Recovery 
These difficulties and disparities are pic- 
tured as striking at the heart of the re- 
covery program They led during the 
week to hints in official quarters that the 
answer to the unevenness of values might 
lead to definite Government price fixing he is being urged to do by 
for a wide range of goods. - - : 
Codes of fair competition for basic in- 
dusiries, notably in the instances of coal 
Steel, oil, lumber and retail trades, con- 
fer power to determine and enforce mini- 
mum prices. The power to fix maximum 
' prices is not held as yet 
Price trouble cropped out in 
trade during the past week, with reports 
price wars affecting gasoline on the 
Pacific Coast and in some portions of the 
East 


one hand 


hurry. 


Rumsey man . 
umsey. chairman ant as coin and currency. 

are uncertain they are 

credit, 


careful 


Credit, said Jesse H. Jones, 


Problem of inflation.” 
obviously, wants to use. 


to work, then the President 


the oil 


ol 


Trade in Milk, Wheat, and 
Fruit Feels Effects of 


Evasion Schemes 


Control by Price Fixing 


Secretary Ickes, directing administra- 
tion of the oil code, ordered an investiga- 
tion and indicated that he would not hesi- 
tate to utilize the Government's price 
fixing powers if the situation made that 
necessary. Once minimum prices are 
fixed, sales below that level would be ad- 
judged instances of unfair competition !ts place 
and could be prosecuted. with punishment Now the 
by fine on conviction presence of 

At about the same time, Administrato ceers, peach bootleggers, cul-price 
Peek said that he was going to protect leggers. minimum wage bootleggers 
the farm program from being jeopardized a whole wide range of bootleggers. 
by “unreasonable prices io the con- These are individual companies and in- 
eer lividual operators who may be found tak- 

He asserted that the “farm recovery ing advantage of the new restrictions of 
program would be defeated if it is allowed the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
to result merely in increased profits and National Recovery Act, to profit by their 
wages. The primary purpose of the agri- oyacion 
cultural Adjustment Act is to raise farm 
prices But farm prices have slumped 
back from their recent high level. at a 
time that prices of things the farmer buy: 
have gone highei 

Advance of Food Products 

That.” Mr. Peek said. “is sufficient rea- 
son for the Adjustirent Administration's 
keen interest in searching out and pre- 
venting unjustifiable price increases on 
nanufactured farm products 

While this control of manufactured 
goods prices sought by the farm ad- 
ministration. the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration was giving favorable consid- 
eration to a code of fair practice for the 
——- iions 
9. Column 1.) ment 


bootleggers due to 
scene in the 
and dif- 
to take 


ITH of 


\ fade 
company 
lerent 


one class 
from the national 
of prohibition, another 
class is found to be rising 


to the 
booL- 
boot - 

and 


Nation to be treated 
milk bootleggers. wheat 


is 


Price Control Imposed 
under the Adjustment Aa- 
ministration, price contro] under the NRA 
processing taxes. minimum hours. mini- 
mum wages. uniform trade practices, all 
are being imposed. Violation of their re- 
quirements is a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine. o: in the case of indusiries that 
re licensed by fine and imprisonment 
Federal district charged 
vith enforcement, indicating that the end 
of prohibition may not mean an end to 
the crush of business for these officials. 
or for the courts 

Fach code has to be 
punished Each 
under the Adjustment 


Price fixing 


attorneys are 


is 


enforced and viola- 
marketing aeree- 


[Continued on Page Act must be 


Hunters Again Face Short Season 
With Cut in n Bag Limit « on Water Fowl 


Regardless of the merits 
promulgation of 


fowl baiting 
of such a restriction, 
a regulation of this nature on the eve 
of the shooting season, he says. would 
cause much confusion and add heavily 
te the difficulties of game-law enforce- 
ment 

The Biological Survey has summarized 
amendments to the regulations under 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act adopted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and ap- 
proved by the President Sept. 11. The 
summary foliows 

The daily bag limii on ducks has been 
reduced from 15 to 12, of which num- 
ber not more than eight of any one. 
or eight in the aggregate. may be can- 
vasbacks. redheads. scaups. teals, shov- 
elers. or gadvalss. 

Possession iimits are reduced from 30 
to 24 on ducks. and on the excepted spe- 


[Continued | on on Page 14 


during the 


will again be re- 


Hes ‘TERS of wild fowl 
coming season 
stricted te two months in each of six 
zones. and the daily bag limit on ducks 
has been reduced from 15 to 12 
The season will open Sept 
North and close Jan. 15 in 
southern zone 

Further action by the Departmem of 
Agriculture on the proposal to prohibit 
wild-fowl shooting near baited areas 
has been postponed until after the close 
ol the open seasons approved by the 
ident on Sept. 11. W.C. Henderson 
ucting Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. explains that the proposal was 
the subject of a conference held by 
Secretary Wallace in Washington. D. C 
on Aug. 28 

ine postponement, 


21 in the 
the most 


Pies 


Mr. Henderson ex- 
plains. should not be considered as a 
final indication of the Departmental 
attitude toward the regulation of water- 


.J 


Column 


going 
yanks through, and the banks in turn have 


is the present Gov- 
‘inflation” policy, expressed in the highest 
it 
Government policy 
if today’s biggest guessing contest. 

President Roosevelt clearly indicated during the 
xust week that he wants the banks to help along 
his recovery program with credit—which is bank 
money—and not to have to finance those plans with 
printing press paper money—which is inflation as 


are crying for more of it in return for their crops; 
more so that they 
pay the higher wages called for by codes, and the 
materials that have come 
General Johnson’s national recovery program; and 
it to meet 


that Senator 
chairman 
said that if the President did 
“inflate” 
the coming session of Congress would force him 


Where the Banks Come In.—The banks reall) 
isn’t working. 
reason it isn’t working is that bankers learned 

1929 and are afraid to 
put the money to work through loans, unless they 
are sure that they can get that money back when- 


They found last February and March thai 
depositors sometimes can want their money 


But credit—bank money—which oflws from de- 
posits in banks, normally is many times as abund- 
In times when 


unless they are sure they can draw it back 
juickly, and then money seems scarce. 

Push out that credit and money 
chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
It is the kind that the Government, 


But if banks can’t be induced to put their credit 
has 
money elsewhere and put it to work. 
many politicians. 


Why Government Urges Bank Credit 
In Lieu of ‘Printing Press Money 


in a Nutshell; 








the Thus, 


“greenbacks” 


to 


see 


or 
Or he can cut by 


is to continuc 
the subject and coin it. 

There are 
to pump up the 


is 


as money, as 
credit. 

The 
vet credit 
because farmers Putting 
oy, pushed out,” 
can 


h “ 
wit thing about 


thei are to lend. 
5 The 
Harvisoi 


the Senate t is to their 


Most 
feconstruction 


of 


the currency. 


Mr. 
1e 
Th ind they 
on condition 
rolls, or to buy 


A 
or 


factory 
goods. 


their depositor: 


But 


in a 


President Determined to Provide 


Business Loans; Indirect R. F. C. Aid as Alternative 


he can have printed 


lots of 


Government 
to work. 


Credit 
as the Government 
it must be, then bankers must be assured that they 
will be protected, 
the 


Government 
steps to assure the bankers and to show them that 
advantage 
important 
Finance 
several hundred millions of dollars to lend to banks 
for re-lending to industry. 
Jones, the head of the Corporation, 
would let banks have this money at 
could lend it 
that 
needed materials. 
he banks 2 per cent margin. 
How that might work out is as follows: 
may 








$3,000,000,000 of 


paper money, which he could put 


to use to pay for public works, or to retire bonds. 
aus much as 50 per cent the amount 
of gold that will be behind the dollar when and if 
it goes back on a gold basis. 


Or he could buy silver 


President do 


and 


things the 
currency 


can 


volume of coin, 


But currency and coin aren't nearly so important, 
are 


checks, which represent 


bank 


now is engaged in a drive to 


be 


to 
says that 


is 


fredit 
now 


to Work.—lIf 


and they will want to know some- 
future of the dollars that they 
is taking a wide variety of 
to 
the 


Corporation 


procession, 
of 
it 


join the 
announcement 
that 


the 
had 


Was 


said that 
> per cent, 
io business at 5 per cent, 
money Was used for pay 
This would give 


the 


have been able to obtain orders 
during the depression such hired 


\imes prevailed that its capital had been exhausted 


and now, with new orders, it has not enough Money 


banks Liberty 


about granting 


seems “so ndant. 
“is the best kind 
us at 3 per cent 
six months. 


power to get 
That is what 


Low-price and Low-wage ‘Bootleggers’ 
As Codes and . Agr icultural Control Take Effect 


aan and ith 

essing taxes 
lready the 

has swung into 


the same is irue w ay 
Adjustment Administration 
action with its club. It 
has ordered nearly 50 milk dealers in the 
Chicago area to show cause why their li- 
censes to do business should not be re- 
voked. Revocation of licenses would pur 
these organizations ,out of business. unless 
hey were able to obtain relief in the 
courts Those found guiliy would be 
classed milk bootleggers 
Canners Accused 

Likewise the adjustment administration 
has started action against some peach 
canners on the Pacific Coast who are 
charged with violating the marketing 
agreement on that crop. If found by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be guilty as 
charged he can revoke their license to do 
business At the same iime the farm 
administration is seeking court injunction 
to restrain peach canners from riolating 
the agreement under which they are sup- 
posed to be operating 

A court test of these 


as 


powers to license 


In This Issue 
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Trade 

“Preventing Fraud 
Security 
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Commiss 
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Tugwell 


Secretary of Agriculture 


“Advertising of Food 
and Drugs” 
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Homer S$. Cummings 
Attorney General 
“Predatory Crime” 
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David Lawrence 
“Making Jobs for 
Unemployed Dollars” 
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Dr. George F. Zook 


Commissioner of Education 


“Changing the Educational 
System” 
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For Pages See Readers’ 
Summary on Page Il 


| Continued 


to pay the workers who would make the goods. 
The bank probably would not loan without having, 
Bonds or something equally as good as 
collateral, and in any event its loan probably would 
have to be for a shorter 
that might be required to complete the order. 

But now the Government savs to the bank: 
will make it profitable for you to make a loan to 
tide over that manufacturer. 


period than the six months 
We 


You can borrow from 
and loan to him at 5 per cent for 


The loan will be secured by a short- 
term note secured by an assignment of the goods 
to be manufactured. 
will be employed, and the country will be helped 


Both of you can profit, labor 


on Page 11. Column 6.) 


Arise 


Adjustment Administration 
Combats Practice in 
Federal Courts 


resulted favorably for the Government in 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
with the case now on its way to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 

There is a noticeable tendency to ay 
litle and to act quickly in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration in carry- 
ing Out its program for a planned 
culture 


aeri- 


NRA Is 
The situation is 
under the National 
Here the policy is to proceed slowly with 
enforcement of the new requirements of 
codes, stressing education, conciliation and 
mediation rather than force Boycotting. 
which was so much stressed earlier now is 

discouraged 
But Hugh S 
the Act. insists that 
“erack down” o1 
days as soon as 
and adjustment 
He admits that 
Ing on of goods produced in 
the codes that have been acc 
dustry Punishmen! of the 


Conciliatory 
somewhat 
Recovery Act 


different 


Johnson, Administrator of 
his organization will 

violators one of these 
the days of organization 
are ovel 


much bootleggine 


IS BO- 
violation of 
pied by: in- 
bootleegers 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 
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Small Prospect of Unusually Cold Winter; 
World in Midst of Warm Weather Cycle 


lige UNITED STATES 
enced during recen 
of a trend § toward 
which in many 
1865. There is 


has experi- 

years the crest 
warmer Winters 
localities dates back to 
little probability that 
this trend will be broken by excep- 
tionally severe weather this vear 

‘his is pointed oui by J. B. Kincer. 
Chief of the Climate and Crop Weathe: 
Division of the United States Weathe) 
Bureau. He states that the records of 
the Bureau show that, while it is cus- 
tomary for warm Winters such as’ those 
during the last few years to have spells 
of unusually cold weather, it is not 
likely that the warm annual trend will 
be reserved by an exceptionelly cold 
Winter. 

Weather conditions characterized 
by gradual cycles, it shown by the 
Bureau records Transition from pe- 
riods of warm weather to a colder cycle 
is gradual. Such a period as that of 
the last few years is unlikely to be in- 
terrupted by a severe Winter 

Mr. Kincer observes, however, that 
householders should not derive too many 


are 


is 


|| RACKET CHARG ED 
IN SONG PEDDLING 


Street Sales “ U —oe 
Sheets Called to Attention of 
Senate Inquiry 


treets of song sheets 
words of popular songs 
racket" in 

ceived by the 


T= SALE on the 
containing the 
described as 
communication 
subcommittee now engaged in an investi- 
gation of rackete¢ The committee is 
under the chairmanship of Senator Cope- 
land ‘«Dem.) New York City 

The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. in a letter to Sen- 
ator Copeland, asserts that these song 
sheets are published in violation of copy- 
rights Thousands of persons. mostly 
young men, are declared to have been en- 
listed “by unsc lous printers and rack- 
eleers.” and ittingly these innocent 
youths thereby t their first taste of 
crime 

Col. Franklu Hutchinson, Chiet of 
Investigauion the s ubcomm ittee, eX- 
plained that the committee does not pos- 
sess police power to go out and 
| allege d jaw violators, but will welcome any 
levidence that will lead to the apprehen- 
sion of violators of the law 


'Non-Federal Pi rojects 
Eneour: aged to Seek 


another 


ring 


ol 


Ss 


10 





Public Works Loans 


‘Allotment of 30 Per Cent of 
Grant 
Contribu- 


Cost 
Considered 
tion to Employment 


as 


Outright 
as 


now are 


of the 


Non-Federal 
ing the major portion 
being made by the Public 
ministration. Public Works 
Harold L. Ickes. points out that 
creasing number of such projects 
the effectivene with which the 
ized State organizations of the 
istration are functioning 

The making of allotments 
to non-Federal bodies, carried out for 


projects 
Works 


the 
how 


means 
cover 


Administrator Ickes as a 
public works funds 


by 
making 
territory 

The law permits 
make puirient 
the c a 
works. 


the Government 


their 
the 


the expense of 
they finance 
means 
Division ot 
Such distribution of 
funds Administrato 
the Government to caus 
without bearing the entire 
An attempt of contractors 
Public Works Administration 
ipetitive bidding on public 
on the grounds that 
speed up re-employment has 
by Mr. Ickes It was stated by 
Works officials that whil uch 
might hasten letting of contracts it 
also result in unduly raising costs 
In the effort to speed up the submiss 
public works projects the P d 
12. sent Deputy Administrator 
and three members of its 
taff on a 6,000 mile airplane 
the country may get a bette 
purposes of the Administration 
Confer with regional adviser: 
State Advisory Boards and State 
neers for the Public 
are being held in order to hasten the 
mission properly filled out 
tions for public works funds. Delay in 
proval of applications has been caused 
many instances by the failure of appli 
cants to submit required legal 
and engincering data. An attempt 
made at the conferences to straig 
which have risen in 
with the allotment of funds 
Aid ir City Applications 
of the American Municipal 
assist municipalities in 
of applications for 
has been accepted by 
Waite, it has been 
the P. W. A.. in order 
tment of difficulties may 
Col. Waite points out that 
tes legal problems have 
with reference to the 
to participate in 
am 
$4 460.000 for 
n Indianapol 
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other 
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Cost 
the public 
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Says 


to get 
to 
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ect 


of 
Sept 

Waite 
ington 
o that 
of the 
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neces 


ol 


legal questions 


nection 
An offt 
ociation to 
preparation 
werks fund 
Adminisir: 
nounced b 
this adju 
hastened 
several 
encounte) 
ity of citi 
vorks pre 
A loan « 
ing projec 


oO! 


ey 
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a low-cost 
which was 
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{Continued Column 


yptimisiic hopes for a small coal bill 
this year on the basis of these deduc- 
tfons. There is always the possibility 
that a “maverick” cold Winter will drift 
into the grouping of warm Winters 
Such a season was that of 1917-18 
when the United States experienced an 
unusually cold Winter despite the fact 
hat it came in the midst of the period 
of warm Wintgrs Which has been 
especially in eviaence since about. 1900 
If the records of the Weather Bureau 
went back a thousand years instead of 
a comparatively few decades, it might 
be possible to make a more accurate 
forecast as to the prospects for cold 
weather this year, according to Mi 
Kincer Since they do not, the best 
the weather forecaster can do is tc 
make a few general deductions on the 
basis of what the records show has 
been true in other weather cycles 
The trend toward warmer weathe! 
not been confined the United 
States. All over the reports of 


has to 


orld 
[Continued on 14, 7.J 
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Ad- 
Administratox 
in- 
S| the 
deceintral- 
Admin- 


of grants only 
the 
first time during the past week, is stressed 
of 
more 


to 
rants up to 30 per cent of} 
sroved non-Federal public | 
' sevbrat non-Federal bodies which | 
received allotments during the week took | 
advantage of this opportunity to meet part | 
iocal construction 
through 


works 
permits 

employment 
financial load.’ 
the 
abolish 

proj- 
uch action would 
been rejected | 
Public 
ction 
might 
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flight 
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au. hor- 
the public 


eo Test 
Of High Wage as 


Recovery Basis 


Increase in ~ae Rolls Out- 
strips Advances in Employ- 
ment for First Time 
In History 


Jobs Given 750. 000 
During Last Month 


Miss Perkins Declares Employ 
ers Have Reached Conviction 
That More Pay Is Needed 
To End De pression 


American industrialists for the first 
lime in history are putting into effect the 
theory that their employes must receive 
higher wages if prosperity is to return. 

This is the significance found by Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins in the Department 
of Labor figures on employment and pay 
olls tor August, which show that 750,000 
men returned to work during the month 
and that the percentage of increase in 
pay rolls was even larger than that in 
employment 

Ss recovery first 
out Miss Per- 


industrial 
momentum, points 
kins, the gain in pay rolls each month 
has been proportionately larger than the 
rise in employment. This is the first time 
in history that wages have increased 
moreerapidly than employment 
Trond of 1922 Reversed 

In the recovery from the minor de- 
pression of 1921-22 pay rolls actually were 
declining while employment was increas- 
ing. the records of the Department show, 
The discussion of the Black 30-hour- 
week bill last Spring.” says Miss Perkins, 
and the spread among business men of 
doctrine that higher wages must be 
paid to workers in order to cre 
market has given rise to a new 
tion that higher wages are necessar 

‘The National Recovery Admir 
tion is not an institution imposed :\Bg 


the business world but the will 
majority.” “ . 
th 
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Department 
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report 
increas 
per cent and employment 
cent during August over 
ures. These increagepea 
recorded by the Department 
month 
Normal Change Is Small 

Employment and pay rolls ordinarily 
show little change between July and Aug- 
ust, the average percentage of increase 
of employment between the months dur- 
ing the last 10 years having been 0.2 per 
cent and in pay rolls 1.5 per cent 

Miss Perkins states that the total pay 
roll disbursed during the pay period end- 
ing nearest Aug. 15 Was nearly $12,000.- 
000 larger than the amount of weekly 
wages paid out the corresponding pe- 
riod in July 

How far the efforts 
other organizations 


in 


NRA and 
have carried indus- 
trial recovery since March, says Miss 
Perkins shown by the Department's 
figures Nearly 1,500,000 factory workers 
have found employment during the five- 
month period and approximately 700,000 
persons have obtained work in the non- 
manufacturing industries 

The increase in pay rolls since the low 
point of the depression in March amounts 
o more than  $40.000,.000 more weekly 
pay to factory workers during August 
than in the former month 

Highest in Two Years 
August employment index of 
ment is 29.9 per cent above the 
March, while the pay roll index 
hows a gain of 55.4 per cent Employ- 
ment in August reached the highest point 
recorded in more than two yeai 
Aug being but lightly 
that in July, 1931 Pa\ 
during August were at the highest 
reached since December, 1931 

rhe 16 nonmanufacturing groups sur- 
veyed monthly by the Department.” says 
Miss Perkins, “also reflect the general up- 
Wing in business activity. The only ex- 
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Expending a Billion 
—For Highways— 





hous- 
ap- 


States Surfaced 29.500 Miles 
Of Roads and Graded 6.000 
Miles Last Year 


The St spent 
lars on highways last 
| faced 29.500 miles of road 
6.000 miles were giaded 

The Bureau of Public 
nounced Sept. 16 that the 
penditures in 1932 amounted to $955,446,- 
690. of which $816.765,000 was expended 
for construction and maintenance of 
highways, interest on bonds and notes, 
and miscellaneous expen These items 
repiesent the capital investment and 
current expenses on account of, State 
highway 

Other 
payments 
road authorities 
by statute. totaled $138,681,000. 

Total funds available during 
amounied to $1,.173,576,000 including 
$275,299.000 balance from the _ previous 
vear Of the remainder, $632,.200,000 rep- 
resented current revenue from State 
ources, und more than 90 per cent of 
this came from motor vehicle tees and 
gasoline taxes. 

Federal and local 
amounted to $161,467,000 
was derived from the 
notes 
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Credit Expansion § 
By Stimulation of 
Loans by R. F.C. 


Banks Given Choice of Using 
Funds for Loans to In- 
dustry or Feeling Effects 
Of Federal Financing 


The banks of the country have the 
alternative of using hundreds of millions 
of dollars in Government credit now be- 
ing offered to them for relending to in- 
dustry or of seeing the Government super- 
sede them as the source of business credit 

This is the choice laid before the bank 
by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, in an- 
nouncing on Sept. 14 the Government's 
plan for an expanding wave of credit in 
an effort to sweep the recovery drive to 
completion. 

After offering to lend “hundreds of 
millions of dollars” to the banks at rates 
so low that the R. F. C. itself will be loos- 
ing one-half of 1 per cent. Mr. Jones 
added that if banks do not want to bor- 
row for such purposes, industry will be 
accommodated through newly-formed or 
existing mortgage corporations 

New Financial Channel 

“Where banks do not want to borrow 
for such purposes,” or where loans are 
particularly slow, Mr. Jones declared, “the 
organization of bona fide mortgage com- 
panies in each community, or borrowing 
through those now in existence, 1s sug- 
gested.” This practice, if adopted, would 
set up a new channel of commercial finan- 
cing which disregards the banks 

The Government is offering a two-fold 
inducement to banks to finance industry 
themselves: The prospect of security un- 
der the deposit insurance plan which will 
go into effect on Jan. 1 and the offer of 
Government funds which may be borrowed | 
for relending. 

Explaining the loans to banks which the 
Corporation stands ready to make, Mr. 
Jones said: 

“For the purpose of assisting business 
and industry directly in cooperation with 
the NRA program the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will make loans to 
banks and trust companies and mortgage 
companies at 3 per cent interest, for any 
part of six months, which will re-lend (a) 
for the purchase of materials for manu- 
facture; ‘(b) to cover the actual cost of 
labor in the manufacture and processing 
of material; ‘c) to assist merchants espe- 
cially affected by the NRA. 


Limit Put on Rates 

“A condition of the loans by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation at this rate 
will be relending to the ultimate borrower 
at a rate of noi more than 5 per cent per 
annum, thus allowing the bank not to ex- 
ceed a 2 per cent margin.” 

The 3 per cent interest rate which the | 
Corporation is offering banks actually is 
one-half of 1 per cent lower than the 
rate the Corporation has to pay for its 
own money in borrowing it from the 
Treasury. The Treasury is charging the 
Corporation a flat rate of 3'2 per cent. | 
On every dollar of these special short 
term loans, therefore, the Corporation will 
lose a half cent in interest charges in 
addition to its own handling and book- 
keeping expenses. 

Collateral Described 

“Such loans by the Reconstruction Fi- | 
ance Corporation,” Mr. Jones continued, 
“may be collateraled by the short term | 
note of the manufacturer or merchant, | 
secured by a valid assignment of an un- | 
conditional order for the finished product, | 
and/or mortgages, real or chattel, on plant, | 
equipment, real estate, raw material or 
finished product, or in any other manner 
acceptable to the bank and to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation.” 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion, therefore, will become a discounting | 
agency much as the 12 Federal reserve 
banks now are, except that it will handle 
loans less liquid than those permitted in 
the reserve banks by the Federal Reserve | 
Act, according to Mr. Jones’ explanation. | 

A borrower may take his collateral to | 
a bank, point out to the bank the accept- | 
ability of his collateral with the Corpora- 
tion, and persuade the bank to make the 
loan. The bank can then discount the 
collateral with the Corporation, obtain 
Government money with which to make 
the actual loan and leave untouched its 
own cash. 

Liquidity Not Affected 

Thus the system of lending which the 
Corporation is endeavoring to set up with 
the cooperation of the banks would not 
affect the existing liquidity of any bank. 


| 








« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Decline in Unemployment and Advance in Prices---Federal Funds Made Available to Banks for 
Financing Industry---Rising Cost of Living---Relief Beneficiaries Less Numerous 


* * 
CCELERATING THE RECOVERY MOVE- 
A MENT.—Unemployment is decreasing and 
commodity prices are advancing but at such 
a slow rate that the Federal Government under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt took steps during 
the week to speed up the recovery movement. 

What was regarded in Government circles as the 
outstanding action of the week along this line was 
the decision of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion announced on September 14 by Jesse H. Jones, 
its chairman, to make available the sum of $1,000,- 
000,000 for loans to industry through banks and trust 
and mortgage companies. This action is described as 
“credit expansion” which the Government hopes will 
avert the necessity of “currency expansion.” 

This money will be loaned to banks at 3 per cent 
interest on condition that they loan it in turn to 
business at not more than 5 per cent interest. If the 
banks in any community do not exercise this privilege 
—as they may do if they do not regard the security 
offered as sufficient—then mortgage companies may 
be set up in that community, with the backing of 
the Government to make the loans that the business 
interests of the community need. 

All agencies of the Government make it clear that 
they will stand by the banks to the full extent that 
they are permitted to do so by the law provided they 
show a willingness to “push out” credit. They. take 
the position that it is not more money that the 
country needs just now but more active circulation 
of the money we have. 

* * 

LAN TO AID ALL SOUND BANKS.—President 

Roosevelt has been giving a great deal of at- 

tention to the banking situation. He realizes 
their problems and wants to cooperate with them in 
every way he can, it was stated at the White House 
on his behalf. Being charged with enforcement of 
the new deposit insurance law which goes into effect 
on January 1 next he also is interested in the setting 
up of the machinery to make the law function. In 
crder to secure more complete information about 
banks in connection with enforcement of the insur- 
ance law, the President has directed that a complete 
preliminary examination be made of all banks 
whether they are members of the Federal Reserve 
System or not. The examination will be made by 
three governmental agencies, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Treasury and the new In- 
surance Corporation. 

As fast as information is gathered and coordi- 
nated the Government will determine which banks 
have any need of additional capital. Then the com- 
munity in which the bank is located will be asked 
to do its bit toward raising the capital. When the 
Government is satisfied that the community has done 
its share in raising - ¢ and more is needed, then 
the R. F. C. will ptovide the amount required. The 
objective is a very simple one—to keep these going 
banks going as fast as it is possible to do so. The 
President is said to expect that an overwhelming 
majority of banks will be open by January 1. 

Only in cases where banks are found to be definitely 
insolvent will they be closed. The method of provid- 
ing any additional capital needed after the com- 
munity has done its share was explained recently 
by Chairman Jones, of the R. F. C. The Government 
will buy preferred stock in their banks, operating 
through the Corporation. 

* * 
NCREASE IN WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT.— 
I Great significance was attached by Government 

officials to Department of Labor figures for Au- 
gust showing increased employment and pay rolls. 
These figures showed that 750,000 unemployed per- 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


sons returned to work during the month and that 
weekly industrial pay rolls were about $12,000,000 
greater in August than they were in July. 

Evidence that the National Recovery movement is 
working was found in these figures. Wages are now 
increasing more rapidly than employment, for the 
first time in history. 

Government officials estimate that there has been 
an employment gain of 2,200,000 since the low pe- 
riod in March, 1,500,000 of these being factory 
workers. 

In spite of this improvement employment is still 
more than 28 per cent lower than the average in 
1926, which is regarded as a normal year and pay 
rolls are nearly 50 per cent below the average of that 
year. That is why President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers are trying to accelerate the forces which are 
working for recovery. They realize that months must 
elapse before all those who want to work can be 
given employment, that as many are not going back 
to work as should be. This is attributed largely to 
the fact that prices are not going up as fast as they 
should. When prices advance at a faster rate officials 
believe the increased purchasing power of the farmer 
will result in more buying of industrial products, 
thereby increasing employment at a faster rate both 
in the manufacturing industries and in trade gen- 


erally. 
* * 
HE RISING COST OF LIVING.—While the 

! Government is interested in seeing prices 

higher, particularly the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, it does not want them to advance so fast or to 
so high a point that they would work an undue hard- 
ship on the consumer. At present manufactured prod- 
ucts seem to be advancing faster than those of the 
farm. Price control by the Government may be at- 
tempted if the prices on manufactured products get 
out of hand. 

Prices to consumers are being checked by several 
agencies of the Federal Government. Furthermore, 
the Department of Labor, at the direction of the 
President, has just embarked upon a survey of de- 
termining the living costs generally. The results of 
this survey will be made public in the form of an 
index, that is, the major items involved in our living 
expenses will be grouped into one figure for com- 
parison with a similar figure for a pre-depression 
year. 

The Labor Department has been preparing an in- 
dex of living costs but the President is not satisfied 
with it because he feels that it includes many items 
which are not now involved in the cost of living, such 
as high button shoes for women. What the President 
wants is an index that will more nearly represent 
the average things that families have to buy. 

Employes of the Federal Government have a par- 
ticular interest in this survey because the President 
has indicated that it will be used as the basis of re- 
adjusting their salaries, which have been reduced 
generally 15 per cent since 1928. However, Govern- 
ment officials believe, the survey will be helpful to 
the public generally, in that it will enable a check 
to be kept on the relative advances in wages and 
the cost of living. 


* * 

OVERNMENT RELIEF ACTIVITIES.—With 
millions of persons stiil unemployed throughout 
the country the Federal Government continues 

to extend relief to them in the form of cash loans to 
the States in which relief is needed. The number of 
families on the relief rolls in August was about 1,400,- 
000, about 3 per cent less than the number on the 
rolls in July. This is the first time since the depres- 
sion started that there has been a decrease in August 
over July. The Federal Government has now ad- 


* * 


vanced to the States for relief purposes slightly less 
than one-third of its $500,000,000 fund, appropriated 
by Congress. The fund is expected to be sufficient to 
provide all necessary relief until Spring, provided the 
States do their part. 

The relief problem has been intensified somewhat 
recently by drought and storm. Five regions of the 
country in particular are suffering from conditions 
not connected with the depression. North and South 
Dakota have had a drought and also a grasshopper 
plague. The Panhandle district of Texas has suffered 
from high winds and dry weather, most of its crops 
being ruined. Hurricanes have caused great damage 
in Florida and in the valley of the Rio Grande. The 
Farm Credit Administration decided during the past 
week to extend liberal credit to the people in these 
localities. The Federal Relief Administration will 
provide special emergency relief to take care of the 
matter of food, clothing and feed for livestock and 
the Public Works Administration will make funds im- 
mediately available for additional public works 
projects in those regions, such as roads which can 
be started immediately. 

* 

ISPUTES BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND 
LABOR.—Meanwhile the Government is pro- 
ceeding with its program to bring all industries 

under fair-practice codes covering each industry, as 
provided for under the National Recovery Act. The 
greatest obstacle to agreement of the various codes is 
Section 7 (a) of the act. This is the so-called “collec- 
tive bargaining” provision. In spite of the fact that 
officials of the National Recovery Administration have 
repeatedly given their interpretations of this provi- 
sion efforts have been made without success to induce 
the President to give an interpretation. 

Many employers feel that they are not compelled 
under the provision to deal with representatives of 
their workers who are not themselves employes. In 
fact, several cases have arisen, particularly during 
the past week, in which employers refused to deal with 
such representatives. The National Recovery Ad- 
ministration has ruled that any employer who takes 
such a stand is violating the code covering his in- 
dustry or the blanket code if a specific code has not 
been adopted. Certain industries which long have 
operated on an open shop basis appear to be fearful 
that the NRA will enable the unions to get a foothold 
in their industries such as they never have had before. 
Therefore they interpret “collective bargaining” to 
mean dealing with labor representatives chosen only 
from among their own employes. 

* 

ROJECTS OF MUNICIPALITIES.—Many Amer- 
Pp ican municipalities are just beginning to realize 

that they can secure substantial help from the 
Government if they will undertake new public works 
projects now. The law permits the Public Works Ad- 
ministration to make outright gifts up to 30 per cent 
of the cost of non-Federal public works projects 
which it approves. The remaining 70 per cent can 
be borrowed from the Government at 4 per cent in- 
terest or it can be borrowed elsewhere if the mu- 
nicipality can get the loan at lower interest. 

The Public Works Administration is now making 
most of its allotments to such projects. In fact no 
other kinds were made during the past week. Ad- 
ministrator Ickes feels that two purposes will be 
served if the Government devotes itself largely to 
non-Federal projects—first, the work will be spread 
over a wider territory, and second, the municipalities 
themselves will bear part of the burden. Grants made 
during the week included funds for a new waterworks 
project at Springfield, Ill., a parks project for Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and a public building project for Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
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Action by Congress 
On Inflation Seen: 


Harrison Forecasts 
Mandatory Legislation 


Inflation will be made mandatory by | 
the next session of Congress, in the} 








The idle reserves of the banks, which 
amount to approximately $600,000,000 in 
the Federal reserve member banks alone, 
will remain untouched. 

“Where banks do not want to borrow 
for such purposes,” Mr. Jones warned, “or 
in those instances where the loan is more | 
in the nature of operating capital, but the | 
necessity for which, as well as the security, 
can be definitely established, the organ- 
ization of bona fide mortgage companies 
in each community, or borrowing through 
those now in existence, is suggested. Loans 
to mortgage companies, when properly 
secured, generally speaking, will be made 
up to five times the cash or sound capital 
of the mortgage company and carry an 
interest rate from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of 4 per cent. Mort- 
gage companies borrowing to relend will 
be required to charge fair rates to their 
borrowers.” 

Interest Rate Reduced 

In addition to offering these special 
loans to industry either through banks or 
mortgage corporations, the Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation cut its basic interest 
rate on loans to banks, mortgage com- 
panies, insurance companies and other | 
borrowers from 4's to 4 per cent. 

Beside offering them unlimited credit, 
the Government is urging banks to lend 
because liquidity will be less important 
when deposits are insured. Bankers will | 
not have to keep their institutions con-! 
stantly in the position of being able to! 
meet runs, Walter J. Cummings, chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance | 
Corporation, states. 





Three Senate Inquiries 
Soon Will Be Resumed 


Several Congressional inquiries will be 
resumed in the next few weeks. The 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which has been investigating in- 
vestment practices intermittently for! 
months, will resume hearings at Wash- 
ington Oct. 3. A special Senate com-| 
mittee investigating air and ocean mail 
contracts will meet at Washington Sept. 
26. A Senate committee inquiring into 
racketeering, kidnaping and kindred sub- 
jects will meet at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 5. 


opinion of Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. He made this predic- 
tion Sept. 14 after conferences at the 
White House and Treasury Department. 

Immediate inflationary action was) 
urged by Senator Harrison, but he de- 
clared that he had no assurance from 
the executive branch of the Government 
that such action, authorized in the 
Thomas amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, would be taken. 

To be beneficial inflation must be under 
way by mid-October, before crops are out 
of the hands of the farmer, according to 
Senator Harrison, who favors inflation 
as a means of increasing farm income. 
By inflation, he explained, he meant 
something other than open market oper- 
ations of the Federal reserve banks. 

Meanwhile, Jesse H. Jones, Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, was declaring that the credit ex- 
pansion plans of the Government were 
inflationary, “the best kind of inflation 
possible.” (Further details of the credit 
program appear in an adjoining column.) 

Unless inflation, which the Thomas 
amendment made discretionary with the 
President, is invoked be Congress 
meets, the amendment will revised to 
make it mandatory and not permissive. 


, Senator Harrison declared. Without in- 


flation, he added, there can be no re- 
covery. 

Issuance of $3,000,000.000 in Treasury | 
notes was advocated by Senator Harri- 
son as an inflationary step. He argued 
that the public works program could be 
financed by this printed money instead 
of by borrowed money, but he said he | 
saw little hope of such action by the 
President. 

There is somewhat greater possibility, 
but no assurance, he said, that the Presi- 
dent will cut the gold content of the 
dollar. This could be done by decree 
under the Thomas amendment or by set- 
ting a high official gold price, according 
to Senator Harrison. 

Purchase of silver and the issuance. of 
notes against it also was urged. 


‘LOAN AWARDS FAVOR 


NON-FEDERAL PROJECTS 





Encouragement Given by Public Works Allotment of 30 


Per Cent of Cost as Outright Grant 
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proved Sept. 12 by the P. W. A., subject 
to a development of the plans and a sat- 
isfactory contract, was one of the major 


|apportionments of public works funds for 


this purpose announced during the week. 
The proposed housing project will be 
built by a limited dividend corporation to 
be organized by the Indianapolis Com- 
munity Plan Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is planned to replace 
more than 750 slum dwellings with 200 
economical and sanitary. structures. 
Housing Project for New York 
Ah allocation of funds to the amount of 
of $5,184,000 for a housing project in the 
Bronx, New York, proposed by the Hillside 
Housing Corporation, subject to a satis- 
factory contract, also was announced by 
P. W. A. The proposed project will be 
built by a limited dividend corporation, 
formed under the New York State Hous- 
ing Law by citizens of New York, includ- 
ing Nathan Straus and Andrew J. Eden. 
The project covers a site of approxi- 
mately 14% acres and the buildings will 
consist chiefly of four-story, walk-up 
apartments, with a few six-story eleva- 
tor buildings, all fireproof. There are to 
be a total of 1,435 apartments in units of 
from three to five rooms. The project 
will give work to 1,100 men for a year. 
A loan of $168,000 for a low-cost housing 
project in Raleigh, N. C., has been ap- 
proved subject to completion of the plans 
and a satisfactory contract. 


First School Allotment 


One of the lists of non-Federal allot- 
ments announced during the week totaled 
$25,537,625. Included in the group was 
the first school allotment—$3,700 for addi- 
tions to existing school buildings in Albion 
School Township in Noble Cotnty, In- 
diana. 

Sewage, waterworks, park, highway, 
Street and dry-dock construction were 
permitted under the tentative allotments 
in this list of projects The larger 
amounts allotted include $11,700,000 for 
a project for Sacramento, Calif.; $512,000 
for a sewage project for Fargo, N. D.: 
$1,385,000 for a waterworks project for 
Springfield, Tll.; $650,000 for a parks proj- 
ect for Cleveland, Ohio; $10,000,000 to 


Colorado for highway building and $750,- 
000 to Tampa, Fla., for drydock and ship-_ 
yards construction. | 

An allotment of $4,097,027 for 11 non- 
Federal projects in eight States was an- 
nounced Sept. 15. In this list of projects 
are three in which the allotments were 
for grants only, with no loan under the 
clause of the Industrial Recovery Act per- 
mitting a Federal grant to a non-Federal 
public body of 30 per cent of the cost of 
material and labor with the balance met 
by other revenues of the non-Federal body. 

Major projects in the list include $710,- 
000 for a school for Augusta, Ga.; $722,907 
for a sewer construction project for Green 
Bay, Wis.; $968,000 for a similar project 
for Oshkosh, Wis.; $904.364 for sewer 
construction in Springfield, Ohio; a grant 
of $300,000 for street construction in De- 
troit, Mich.; and $290,256 for waterworks 
and gas utility construction for Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Million for Grand Coulee 

An allotment of $1,000,000 was made 
during the week to permit immediate con- 
struction work on the Grand Coulee Dam 
project on the Columbia River. 

The money will go to the Department 
of the Interior for construction of work- 
ing quarters and facilities for engineers 
and other construction forces on the site, 
and the erection of a vridge across the 
Columbia River to enable the work to be 
carried on simultaneously on both sides of 
the river. 

The $1,000,000 allotment is in conjunc- 
tion with a previous tentative allotment 
of $63,000,000 to an authority of the State 
of Washington, contingent on completion 
of a satisfactory contract with the Admin- 
istration for the financing of the Grand 
Coulee Dam project. Legal difficulties, 
which may require legislative action in 
Washington have delayed consummation 
of the contract. 

The earlier allotment was on the basis 
of a grant to the State authority of 30 
per cent of the cost of labor and ma- 
terials with the balance a loan to be 
repaid. The whole construction is under 
the direction of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion., It was specified that the Federal 





|Government is to be repaid in full for 


the $1,000,000 allotment when the transfer 
of the larger original allotment is exe- 
cuted. 

The sum of $1,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of public roads and $500,000 for 
draining and reclaming land in malarial 
swamps were provided in an allotment 
made last week to Puerto Rico. The work 
is to be done under the supervision of the 
War Department. 

An allotment of $2,273,671 for 22 public 
buildings located in 15 States was an- 
nounced. This allotment makes a total 
of 65 buildings, costing more than $40,000,- 


| 000, which are to be built under the direc- 


tion of the Treasury Department. 

The War Department announced Sept. 
12 that $1,276,000 of the $69,691,400 allotted 
to the War Department for river and 
harbor improvements on Aug. 31, 1933, is to 
be spent in dredging the Duluth-Superior 
harbor. 

Announcements of allotments for water- 
works projects made by the War Depart- 
ment last week include: $138,500, South- 
west Pass, Mississippi River, Louisiana; 
$250,000, St. Clair River, Mich.; $501,000 
St. Mary’s River, Mich., and $1,462,000, 
Detroit River, Mich. 

Other allotments by the PWA during 
the week included $22,000,000 for construc- 
tion of locks and dams on _ the upper 
Mississippi River; $2,100,000 to the Navy 
Department for tools, shop equipment 
and heavy machinery; and $60,000 for 
flood control work on the Rio Grande 
near San Benito, Tex. 

War Department Fund 

An allotment of $1,125,285 to the War 
Department for the construction and re- 
pair of 16 Army post structures which 
were damaged or destroyed by storms was 
announced Sept. 16 by the Public Works 
Administration. More than half of the 
allotment—-$646,246—goes to Forts Monroe 
and Story, Va., and $171,816 to Fort 
Brown, Tex. 

The Administration also announced, 
Sept. 16, an allotment of $600,000 for de- 
velopment of the Mall in Washington, 
D. C., including removal and transplant- 
ing of hundreds of trees which interfere 
with the program for beautification of the 
section. 





American Tobacco in Holland 

More American tobacco is being im- 
ported by The Netherlands, the increase 
for the first half of_1933 amounting to 10 
per cent compared to last year. The De- 
partment of Commerce finds that imports 
of Virginia types were 50 per cent of the 
total. Kentucky leaf was next in demand, 
30 per cent, while Maryland tobacco regis- 
tered 19 per cent. 


OY 
Broader Investigation 
Into Large Salaries 


Various Federal Agencies Con- 
duct Pay Inquiries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is inquiring into salaries of member bank 
executives, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is determining sala- 
ries paid by nonmember banks which 
have borrowed from the Corporation. 

As each section of the investigation is 
completed, it will be forwarded to the 
Senate. Authority for the investigation 
and the request for it was included in 
the Costigan resolution (S. Res. 75) 
adopted May 29. 

Under another authorization, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are re- 
quiring reports from railroads on the 
executive salaries paid by them. 

According to information from authori- 
tative sources, the Reconstruction Fi- 





And Price Control 
Under Coal Code 


Avreement Reached After 
Six Weeks of Negotia- 
tions; Retail Code to Re- 
strict Sales Below Cost 


After six weeks of bargaining and argu- 
ment, a code of fair competition for the 
bituminous coal industry acceptable to 
coal operators and to the Administrators 
of the National Recovery Act, was ready 
for submission to President Roosevelt on 
Sept. 16 

This code will go iato effect the second 
Monday after its signature by the Presi- 
dent. It includes as an appendage an in- 
terpretive statement signed by Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, Administrator of the Recovery 
Act, and by Donald R. Richberg, general 
counsel of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration giving their understanding of 
the intent of Section 7‘a) of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act This section con- 
cerns the right of labor to organize and 
to bargain collectively. 

Wages and Work Period 

Under the code that finally emerged 
from the conferences, the maximum pe- 
riod of labor is set at 40 hours in any one 
veek. Minimum wages for inside workers 
range from $3.75 in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansa and Oklahoma to $5 in Illinois. 

Minimum wages for workers in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, northern and _ southern 
Tennessee, western Kentucky, Texas, and 
Whitley, McCreary, Belt and Harlan 
counties of Kentucky, Somerset County, 
Pa., the Pan Handle district of West Vir- 
ginia and some small areas in other 
States, are to be set by President Roose- 
velt before the code goes into effect. 
These are nonunion fields. 

A code for the anthracite industry still 
is in process of formation. 

The bituminous code provides for the 
establishment of minimum prices for coal 
by marketing agencies and the adminis- 
trative eode authority, and makes it an 
unfair trade practice to sell below the 
minimum level established. This price- 
control or “price-fixing” section is similar 
to that in lumber and steel. 

Important changes trom the tentative 
code prepared Sept. 9, were shown in the 
administrative features of the coal code 
as it finally emerged. 

In the first code—to which coal opera- 
tors objected strenuously—-the Government 
was given large powers over the industry. 
The code accepted gave to the Govern- 
ment much less direct authority. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of five di- 
visional code authorities, with sub- 
divisional code authorities under them. 

The members of the divisional code au- 
thorities, except one on each authority, 
are to be selected by the coal producers. 
One member of each authority, to be se- 
lected by the President, is not to have 
a vote. Reports of actions of the di- 
visional code authorities must be reported 
to the Administrator, and become effective 
on approval by him. 

Make Up of Industrial Board 

Above the divisional code authorities is 
to be a National Bituminous Coal Indus- 
trial Board consisting of 12 members, five 
to be appointed by the President. The 
President's representatives on each of the 
divisional code authorities will represent 


| him on the five board. 


In each division there is to be a Bitumi- 
nous Coal Labor Board, appointed by the 
President. 

Any labor controversy concerning hours, 
wages and conditions of employment, 
which can not be settled by representatives 
of employers and employes, will go to this 
board for determination. Pending a de- 
cision of the board, coercive or retailatory 
measures can not be undetraken by either 
side of the controversy. The labor board 


|also has authority to conduct secret bal- 


lots to determine questions growing out 
of interpretations of Section 7(a) of the 
National Recovery Act 

The statement of General Johnson and 
Mr. Richberg concerning Section 7\a) 
makes it plain that workers have the right 
to join any organization that they wish, 
without coercion either of employer or of 
other employes. 

This statement, which is one of several 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 
nance Corporation has loaned money to 
at least three railroads upon their ad- 
vising the Corporation that they have 
specifically adjusted salaries of higher 
executives to come within what the Cor- 
poration regards as “reasonable compen- 
sation.” These are the Southern Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Great 
Northern Railroads. 

Other roads are complying. according 
to this information, with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation policy of re- 
quiring a showing of reasonable salary 
scales before allowing adjustment of in- 
terest rates on loans already made. Some 
banks and other institutions eligible for 
loans similarly have reduced salaries to 
come within the Corporation’s view of 
reasonableness of salaries as a loan con- 
dition, according to Government infor- 
mation 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s view is that it cannot apply a set 
formula for all railroads as to salaries 
and that their reasonableness in each 
case must be considered separately. 
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Induzing Banks 
To Accept Bonds 
For Mortgages 


Deposit Insurance Linked 
Up with Farm and Home 
Refinancing-Extension of 
Credit in August 


The Government's $4,000,000,000 pro- 
gram of refinancing farm and home in- 
debtedness was linked with the projected 
insurance of bank deposits and given re- 
newed impetus during the past week 

Walter J. Cummings, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
announced that banks overloaded with 
mortgages will be urged to exchange them 
for bonds in the Federal land banks and 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation when 
attempting to qualify for membership in 
the insurance corporation. 

Thus, he explained, banks will be re- 
lieved of slow mortgages and put in shape 
for deposit insurance, mortgages will be 
relieved of pressure from the banks, and 
the exchange of land bank and Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation bonds, as con- 
templated in the law, will be carried out. 


Bonds to Be Carried at Par 
The Comptroller of the Currency and 


many State banking authorities already 
have ruled that they will allow banks 
under their jurisdiction to carry these 


mortgage refinancing bonds at par. More- 
over, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration will accept them as loan collateral. 

For these reasons, Mr. Cummings points 
out, the bonds will be a much better asset 
for a bank than slow mortgages when it 
seeks certification for the insurance cor- 
poration. A survey of the banks of the 
country already has been started to de- 
termine which are in shape to be ad- 
mitted to the Federal Bank Insurance 
Corporation. (Further steps in relation to 
deposit insurance which the Government 
took in the past week will be found on 
Page 8.) 

William F. Stevenson. chairman of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, has an- 
nounced the forma! issuance of bonds of 
that Corporation. His announcement was 
dated Sept. 11, and an open market has 
prevailed in them since that date. 

Bonds Exchanged for Mortgages 

No public offering of the bonds, of which 
$2,000,000,000 may be issued, was made. 
The bonds are primarily for exchange for 
mortgages and not for cash sales. They 
bear 4 per cent interest and mature in 18 
years; the Federal Government guaran- 
tees the interest 

Some of the bonds already have been 
traded for mortgages, Chairman Steven- 
son announced. An open market in the 
bonds will encourage such trading by al- 
lowing mortgage holdrers te see, from day- 
to-day quotations, the exact worth of the 
bonds which they are being asked to take 
in exchange for their mortgages. 

In his formal announcement, Chairman 
Stevenson called attention to the fact 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would accept the bonds as collateral 
for loans up to 80 per cent of their face 
value, that the Treasury would accept 
them as collateral for public and postal 
Savings deposits, and that the Attorney 
General has approved their issuance, (His 
announcement is printed on page —.) 


Interest Rate Lowered 


Chairman Stevenson also announced 
that the Home Loan Banks may cut their 
interest rate to 4'2 per cent. 


Meanwhile, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion also was endeavoring to speed up its 
mortgage refinancing. The force of ap- 
praisers of the Federal land banks is be- 
ing increased to keep up with applications 
for loans, Governor Henry Morgenthau 
Jr.. of the Farm Credit Administration, 
announced Sept. 14. At the beginning of 
the month 184,379 applications for loans 
were pending and they totaled $714,000,000. 

Since April 1 the force of appraisers has 
been enlarged from 210 to 1,734. The force 
will be able to handle 15,600 appraisals a 
week 

Extension of Farm Credit 

Governor Morgenthau announced that 
during the six months’ period from March 
1, 1933, to Aug. 31, 1933, loans made by the 
banks, corporations and officers under the 
Administration aggregated approximately 
$342,000,000, according to preliminary re- 
ports made to him by these organizations. 
More than $50,000,000 was loaned by these 
institutions during August 

During the six months’ period the 12 
Federal land banks loaned $22,190,000. 
The Land Bank Commissioner’s loans, 
which are now handled through the Fed- 
eral land banks, total $2,186,020 for the 
period from March 1 to August 31. These 
loans fcr August totaled $1,526,070 com- 
pared with $659,950 from May 17, when 
the first Commissioner’s loan was made, 
to July 31 

Loans and discounts of the 12 Federal 


intermediate credit banks during the six, 


months’ period beginning March 1, 
amounted to a total of $97,613,000. This 
figure includes a substantial amount of 
agricultural paper rediscounted by the in- 
termediate credit banks for regional agri- 
cultural credit corporations. 

Loans Total $342,000,000 

The aggregate figure of $342,000,000 in- 
cludes loans of $126,576,000 made by the 12 
regional agricultural credit corporations 
This figure covers the period from the first 
of March to Sept. 1, inclusive. 

Emergency crop production and feed 
loans made during the six months’ period 
totaled $54,557,000, while loans to farmers’ 
cooperatives made from the revolving 
fund created under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act amounted to $38,954,000 for the 
Same period. 

The Central Bank for Cooperatives 
was established in Washington, Sept. 13 
at the first meeting of its board of di- 
rectors, With the delivery of its charter 
and subscription of $50,000,000 initial cap- 
ital by Governor Morgenthau in behalf of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Mr 
Morgenthau also announced 

‘ Loans for Cooperative Marketing 

The bank will have the jurisdiction 
over loans to cooperative marketing and 
Selling associations borrowing more than 
$500,000 and also all loans to associations 
operating on a national scale. Its crea- 
tion was provided for by the Farm Credi 
Act of 1933. 

The Cooperative Bank Commissioner 
of the Farm Credit Administration be- 
came chairman as provided by law. John 
D. Miller, of the National Cooperative 
Council, Susquehanna, Pa., was elected 
vice chairman, and U. M. Dickey, presi- 
dent of the United Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, Seattle. Wash., was elected execu- 
tive committeeman. Mr. Peck and Mr 
Miller are also executive committeemen 

All new loans tc cooperative associa- 
tions will be made by the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives or by one of the 12 
regional banks for cooperatives, one of 
which is to be established in each land 
bank city. The regional banks for co- 














Policing the Advertising of 
Food and Drugs 








Manufacturers May Adopt Self-regulation, But Penalties 


Are Provided in 


Proposed Bill 





By R. G. T 
Assistant 


do not want to disseminate fraudulent | 
or misleading advertising. They realize 
that in the long run their interests are 
identical to the interests of consumers. | 

In the field of foods, drugs, and COs- | 
metics, unfortunately, broadcasters and| 
publishers do not have facilities for de-| 
termining accurately whether or not a} 
product is truthfully represented in ad-! 
vertising copy. True, some publishing) 
firms have formed their own reviewing | 
committees; and others submit medical 
advertising to competent advisers for com-| 
ment. | 

But on the whole the public can hardly 
expect newspaper and radio stations in the 
United States to maintain costly labora- | 
tories for testing advertised products; | 
new patent medicines, for example, come | 
and go with astonishing rapidity, and there 
are now literally thousands of them on the 
market. } 

No matter how well-intentioned publish- 
ers may be, therefore, there 1s placed be-| 
fore the public a great deal of advertising | 
that deceives consumers, much to the det-| 
riment of public health. In a moment} 
I shall cite some conclusive examples. 

Then, too, there is the matter of com- 
petition. One radio station or newspaper 
may feel inclined to refuse an advertising 
contract that calls for ballyhooing a ques- 
tionable antifat remedy. But there always 
exists the probability that a competitor 
will take the account and reap the reve- 
nue. In recent years we have seen much 
of the worst types of advertising trans- 
ferred from leading magazines and news- 
papers to publications which are less se- 
lective where their pocketbooks are con- 
cerned 

The depression has had a serious effect 
on advertising standards. As revenues to 
advertising media declined, and as adver- 
tising agencies received smaller and smaller 
budgets from manufacturers, some of the 
agencies took on more questionable ac- 
counts, poured more and more ballyhoo 
into their copy, and the advertising media 
began decreasing their standards, a little 
at a time. 

Large publishing houses that had done 
a great deal to improve the character of 
national advertising, that had turned down 
accounts running into hundreds cf thou- 
sands of dollars annually, began tc stretch | 
a point or two to admit advertising filled 
with questionable innuendo. 

One of the crusaders for clean advertis- 
ing found its revenues swelled by running 
a full-page advertisement which repre- 
sented an ordinary mouth wash as a pre- 
ventive for tuberculosis. So the depression 
reduced standards, and consumers suffered 
accordingly 
Charges Flagrant Abuses 
Of Decent Standards 

While national magazines, good metro- 
politan dailies, and radio networks carry 
many fraudulent and misleading advertise- 
ments, by far the most flagrant abuses are 
fcund in movie magazines, mail-order cat- 
alogues, educationa! and religious journals, 
cheap fiction or “pulp” magazines, small 
dailies, country weeklies, and on small in- 
dependent stations, as well as in direct 


mail advertising. This again is probably a} 


matter of competition 


Just why a “pulp” magazine should de-| 


clare that a depilatory is safe to use when 
it is known that the depilatory contains a 
positively dangerous ingredient that sends 
users to hospitals, causes all hair to drop 
from the body, and sometimes leads to 
death, I do not know unless it is that the 
better advertising accounts have exhausted 
their funds before they reach this class of 
publication and it must, perforce, take 
what it can get 

Apparently educational and religious 
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the complexity of our social and economic 
life increase. Thus the protection afforded 
by the Federal Food and Drug Act when 
passed in 1906 is radically insufficient to- 
day. 

Since the Act was Originally passed there 
have been many changes in the food and 
Grug industries, while the cosmetic indus- 
try has grown like a mushroom. New nar- 
cotic and habit-forming drugs have ap- 
peared on the market. Totally new food 
constituents and important nutrition ele- 


ments like the vitamins have been dis-; 


covered, 
The progress of science alone can invali- 
date a law. In the case of the Food and 





‘Anais to Abolish 50 Posts DE ADLINE ‘ON RETURNS 
OF HOLDINGS IN GOLD 


Criminal Prosecution for Failure to Report Possession 


In Excess of $100 by Sept. 18 


And Use Funds on Others | 


Fifty or more Army posts are to be | 
eliminated and 50 others will be made into 
permanent stations, involving expendi- 
; tures of about $50,000,000. Plans for this 
procedure have been approved by Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt, it was made known Sept. 
13 at the White House. 

No announcement was made as to 
| hich posts wili be eliminated and which 
io be retained. 








Drug Act that is certainly true. Neverthe- 
less, 27 years’ enforcement of the law has 
done a great deal of good. 

Among other things it has corrected the 
labeling of thousands of food and drug 
commodities. More than 22,000 legal ac- 
tions, taken under the law since 1906, have 
had a salutary effect upon manufac- 
turers of foods and drugs and have pretty 
well convinced them that truthful label- 
jing is the best policy. 

Unfortunately, however, the 1906 law 
does not cover advertising, except that ap- 
pearing on the label. As a result, false 
and misleading statements have merely 
moved from one place to another 


Finds Dangerous Devices | 
Misleadingly Described * 


Take a copy of a newspaper and care- 
fully compare the advertising claims for 
a drug product with the label of this same 
| product It you read (‘Blank’s) ad- 
vertising you will find that it is recom- 
mended for whooping cough, spasmodic 
croup, bronchiaj asthma, nasal colds, bron- 
chitis, and other ailments These same 
statements used to appear on the label 

The Government seized the product on 
the ground that it was labeled with false 
and misleading declarations. The com- 
pany quickly revised its labels se as to 
make them unobjectionable, but the prod- 
uct is still advertised as heretofore. and 
whooping-cough sufferers continue to buy 
the product. | 

Believing some of the advertising they | 
hear by radio and read in publications, | 
people today are using dangerous fat-re-| 
ducers and are thereby impairing their 
health; they are using depilatoMes with 
Gangerous drugs and are being sent to hos- 
pitals; they are using “safe” hair dyes only 





NO PUBLIC WORKS 
JOBS IN CAPITAL 


No Government service jobs are 





available at the’ Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works head- 
quarters in Washington. 

A deluge of applicants for such posi- 
tions which has descended on the Ad- 





Every person holding more than $100 in 
gold must file by Monday, Sept. 18, a re- 
turn with the Goyernment, or, by failing 
to do so, become liable to criminal] prose- 
cution 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- 
mings, in issuing a warning of this dead- 
line, reiterated the Government's intention 
tc prosecute violators. Prosecutions may 
be started, he said, if gold holders fail to 
make returns or if they fail to surrender 
unlicensed gold by Oct. 3. 

Sale of Gold Scrap Permitted 

Meanwhile, the Treasury Department's 
official sales of newly-mined gold, con- 
ducted for the benefit of domestic gold 
producers, ended its first week. The price 
of gold in that period had fluctuated be- 
tween $29.05 and $29.77 an ounce, as com- 


jpared with_ the Mint price of $20.67 an 


ounce ; 
These relatively high prices for newly- 








to get lead poisoning for their trouble and 
money; they are taking radium water and 
are breathing their last; they are trying 
to cure colitis with a common laxative sold 
at a fancy price; they are trying to treat 
stomach ulcers with worthless tablets, only 
to impair their health with excessive ca- 
thartics; they are stuffing themselves with 
worthless nostrums and if, in despite of 
the nostrum, they get well, they sit down 
and write testimonials for the manufac- 
turers 

I saw recently an impressive exhibit 
which I wish I could place before every 
manufacturer of medicinal preparations 
and every consumer in the United States 
In the center of the exhibit is a pint bot- 
tle of dark liquid which sells for $12. Sur- 
rounding the bottle is a medley of direct- 
mail leaflets which claim that the nostrum 
will cure diabetes. 

To the right is a bundle of letters—tes- 
timonials—written by persons who us 

[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 


ministration brought a warning Sept. 
14 of the futility of such job seeking 
from Federal Administrator of Public 
Works, Harold L. Ickes. He stated that 
it was impossible to place the appli- 
cants because the jobs they sought did 
not and would not exist in the Public 
Works Administration. 

He added: 

“We are swamped with those seeking 
positions. I sympathize with their de- 
Sires but regret they cannot and will 
not be able to find places in the Wash- 
ington Public Works Administration. 
Any so-called ‘inside’ or ‘private’ infor- 
mation to the contrary is false. 

“There are already applications on 
file here by more than 20,000 persons 
seeking jobs. No such number could 
ever be employed properly by the Ad- 
ministration. 

“The Public Works Administration 
will operate on a low overhead with as 
small a staff as possible and without 
high salaries. The Federal Public 
Works Fund money must be preserved - 
and speeded to pay envelopes through- 
out the country where men are being 
called from relief rolls to payrolls in 
construction work on worthy projects 
for which allotments have been made. 
That’s where the money will be spent 
to cut unemployment and not on a 
headquarters staff in Washington,” 


mined gold forced the Treasury to permit 
the sale of gold scrap to licensed gold 
dealers at any price which the dealers 
would be willing to pay. This revision was 
made so that industrialists and artisans 
using gold commercially could have an 
opportunity to buy it at something less 
than the official Treasury price, which is 
being quoted daily on the basis of world 
prices 

In addition to planning prosecution of 
those persons who do not surrender un- 

| licensed gold holdings or who do not make 
returns, regardless of whether their gold is 
licensed or not, the Attorney General 
{announced that he was considering the 
publication of the names of known gold 
hoarders. 

The Department of Justice has a list 
of 342 persons, reputedly holding $1,515,- 
588 in gold, who have refused to sur- 
| render it, refused to admit or deny pos- 
session of it, or claimed to have distrib- 
juted it so that no recipient has more 
than $100, the legal maximum. This list 
is being checked a second time, and pub- 
lication of the names may follow the 
completion of the check-up. 

Meanwhile, the Attorney General mace 
public the number of these known 
hoarders in each State and the amounts 
held in each State The State total 
varied from 153 persons with $670,620 in 
New York to none in six States. In each | Revenue in the district in which the pere 
of seven States only one hoarder was re-/|50Nn resides. 
| ported, and the amounts these individuals! “It was pointed out that any person in 
had varied from $200 to $90,000 | Possession of or owning any kind of gold 

In warning holders of gold that they|Should procure a copy of the Executive 
must make returns by Sept. 18, the At-|Order to determine whether they should 
torney General said: | file a return. Copies of this order and 

“The Department of Justice today called|>/ank forms of return may be obtained 
attention to the provision of the Executive | !"0m any Collector of Internal Revenue or 
Order of Aug. 28, 1933, requiring every per- 2"Y Federal Reserve Sank. 
son in possession of or owning gold to “Any person possessing or owning gold, 
|file a return containing true and complete unless specifically excepted by the order, 
information with respect to such eold. The who fails to file a return by Sept. 18 is 
jreturn must be made and filed before subject to criminal prosecution and may 
'Sept. 18 with the Collector of Internal be imprisoned or fined, or both.” 
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Oldsmobile 


DOUBLES ITS SHARE OF SALES IN ITS PRICE RANGE 


THIS YEAR compared wilh LAST 








jeurnals find themselves in the same pre- 
cicament Many small-town newspapers 
salve their consciences for advertising per- | 
fectly worthless and often dangerous prod- | 
ucts by charging a higher advertising rate | 
for this type of copy. 

Publishers, as well as advertisers them- 
selves, are making some effort to improve | 
the situation. I wish it were possible for | 
advertisers, agencies, publishers, and broad- 
casters themselves to clean up the adver- 
tising business in every nook and hamlet 
of the United States. Unfortunately, that | 
is far too much to expect. | 

The presses of this country turn out | 
40,000,000 copies of newspapers every day; 
they print 120,000,000 copies of magazines 
every month; 600 radio stations broadcast 
caaily with smooth and persuasive voices, 
turning on sales appeal full tilt. How many | 
millions of direct-mail circulars flood the} 
mails every month no one knows. | 

Those are some of the outlets. Adver- | 
tising originates from some 5,000 manufac- 
turers of medicinal preparations, 2,000 cos- | 
metic manufacturers, and thousands of 
food manufacturers. That is only part of 
the picture. Retailers advertise, too. | 

Patently, no privately organized group 
can regulate this whole field and give any- 
thing approaching a high degree of con- 
sumer protection. Physical limitations | 
alone are too great, to say nothing of the} 
impossibility of private enterprise manag- 
ing a system of control that is completely 
unbiased, scientific, uniform, and perma- 
nent. I am certain, however, that this 
very situation presents an opportunity for | 
effective cooperation between industry and | 
Government. | 








Effective Protection 
For Consumer’s Rights 
| 
Any intelligent conception of modern} 
governmental functions must embrace the} 
idea of effective consumer protection. led 
scope of such protective action must be 
progressively enlarged as population and 


operatives for St. Louis, Mo., and Berke- 
ley, Calif., have been established. Others 
are to be established as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
New Regional Loan Office 

Officials of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration will begin this week their work 
of organizing the Administration's re- 
gional office and the setting up of a pro- 
duction credit corporation and a bank 
for cooperatives at Columbia, S. C. This 
will be the third of 12 regional - offices, 
credit corporations and banks for co- 
operatives to be established in the Fed- 
eral land bank districts making available 
long-term loans on the security of farm 
mortgages, intermediate-term loans for 
producing livestock and crops and loans 
to cooperatives that market farm products 
and buy farm supplies. 





Similar organization work will be 
started at Baltimore, Md., on Monday, | 
Sept. 25. Hl 


Men and women are buying more 
Oldsmobiles than any other car of 
comparable price. They are awarding 
Oldsmobile 27.3% of the total sales of 
the eleven makes of cars in its price 
range—more than double the 13.3% of 
a year ago. They have purchased more 
Oldsmobiles during the first eight months 
of 1933 than in all of 1932. And here 
are the reasons for this marked public 
preference: 


Style Leadership — resulting from 
an entirely new and distinctive design 
— modern to the minute—a pleasing 
harmony of line, contour and color that 
is winning universal praise. 


Performance Leadership—90 
horsepower and 80 to 85 miles an hour 
in the Eight; 80 horsepower and 75 to 
80 miles an hour in the Six; plus excep- 
tional smoothness and flexibility. 


Fisher Ventilating System— 
utmost comfort—fresh air without drafts 
—individual ventilation without discom- 


No dangerous fogged 
Smoke and 


forting others. 
windshield or windows. 
used air go out instantly. 
Time-Proved Dependability 
of engine, chassis and body—born of 
more than thirty years’ experience in 
building sound, reliable motor cars. 
Economy—the great basic economy 
of durable construction, which means 
long life—and of modern design, which 
means a higher resale value. 

Owner Satisfaction —the good 
repute which stamps Oldsmobile as “the 
car that owners ‘recommend to their 
best friends’ and which is an added 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
Price—only $745 and up for the Six, 
$845 and up for the Eight — bringing 
you value nowhere equalled in the entire 
Oldsmobile price range. 


You will be much more pleased with an 
Oldsmobile. And you can easily have 
one on convenient G.M.A.C. terms. Why 
not see and drive an Oldsmobile—today? 





OLDSMOBILE OUTSELLS 


Pe CEOS OUTCE ae 


LSS 20,9 7, 
17.4%, 


CAR No 4 


598%, - 


ESSER 7.7 7, 


mrs 4.17 
mre 4 7% 
OH 2.67 
2.37 
mm 27 
192 


Based on official registration figures by 
R. L. Polk and Co. for the first seven 
months of 1933. The eleven cars which 
comprise the Oldsmobile price group 
range from $765 to $1250 (prices of five- 
passenger 4-door Sedans). 



































THE SIX $745 and up 


* THE EIGHT $845 and up 


PRICES F.0.8B. 
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Never-ceasing 

War of Science 
Upon Epidemics 

Work of Public Health Serv- 
ice in Fighting Plague. 


Influenza, Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Sleeping Sickness 





HE PRESENT CENTURY has seen the 
United States Public Health Service 
measure its forces of scientific knowledge 
and equipment in combat against the rav- 
ages of many infectious diseases which 
have broken out in the United States in 
epidemic proportions. Much loss of life 
has been prevented; and research and ex- 
perience have developed improved medical 
technique in dealing with epidemics in 
general and with the specific infectious 
diseases which have been responsible. 
The Public Health Service is organized 
for fighting any epidemic which may arise 
To prevent the spread of diseases between 
States, its division of domestic quarantine 
is on guard. The hygienic laboratory con- 
ducts research for perfecting means of 
preventing disease. A large corps of sur- 
geons stands ready for the call to battle 
against any epidemic that may break out 
Epidemics Which Have Been Fought 
Among the epidemics which have en- 
gaged the efforts of the Public Health 
Service in recent times, as outlined by Dr 
R. C. Williams, Assistant Surgeon General, 
are the following: The infantile paralysis 
outbreaks in New York City in 1916, and 
in the Middle West and New England 
in 1931: the influenza epidemic of national 
proportions which followed the World War 
in 1918-19; the psittacosis or “parrot fever” 
outbreak in 1929-30; various outbreaks of 
bubonic plague which have occurred at 
different times since 1900, and the present 


epidemic of “sleeping sickness” in St 
Louis. 

Comparison of present methods of fight- 
ing epidemics and those in use a half 


century ago, says Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral Williams, show the great advance in 
scientific procedure. Outbreaks of yellow 
fever were frequently so serious in the last 
century that traffic into some cities was 
stopped and guards placed to enforce rigid 
quarantine. 


There are many historic illustrations, 
says Dr. Williams, of the manner in which 
epidemics have decimated populations 


The “Black Death,” in the 15th, 16th and 
17th centuries in Europe offers an example. 
The “Great Plague” in London, in 1665, 
killed 70,000 people. 

Such outbreaks as these, Dr. Williams 
points out, would be possible today, except 
that organizations, such as the Public 
Health Service, stand constantly on guard 
to prevent the spread of disease. 

Methods of combating epidemics de- 
pend on the type of disease and the co- 
operation of the State and local health 
authorities. The Federal Government 1s 
always ready to come to the assistance of 
local authorities when diseases get beyond 
their control. 

Outbreaks of Infantile Paralysis 

Dr. Williams states that the infantile 
paralysis epidemic in New York City in 
1916 was the largest epidemic of this dis- 
ease which has ever*occurred in this coun- 
try. The Public Health Service was asked 
to assist in halting this epidemic. Again, 
in 1931, when the disease assumed epi- 
demic prportions in certain sections of the 
country, the Public Health Service was 
called upon to assist local health au- 
thorities. 

The “fiu” epidemic in the Fall of 1918 
and the Spring of 1919 was the largest 
epidemic which has occurred in this coun- 
try, recalls Dr. Williams. Many physicians 
were in the Army medical service at the 
time and the Public Health Service was 
called upon to furnish aid for many locali- 
ties which needed more medical service. 
In this epidemic Congress appropriated 
$1,000,000 to combat the disease. 

The total number of deaths among the 
civil population of this country directly 
attributable to the influenza epidemic are 
estimated by the Public Health Service 
to have been 400,000 or more than four 
per thousand of the population. 

An embargo was placed on all importa- 
tions of parrots to curb the outbreak of 
“parrot fever” or psittacosis, which oc- 
curred in this country in 1929-30. The 
Public Health Service also found a way 
of diagnosing disease in birds, and 
succeeded in halting its spread. 

Although occasional cases of “parrot 
fever” had previously been found in this 
country, the 1929-30 outbrea® was the first 
extensive visitation. 


the 


Plague Expensive to Combat 

Mehods of fighting bubonic plague are 
so expensive, says Dr. Williams, that most 
local communities do not have. the neces- | 
sary funds and the Federal Government 
is forced to combat the spread of the 
disease. Dr. Williams points out that out- 
breaks of plague in this country have been 
more common than is usually realized. 

The Public Health Service has aided in 
combating the disease in the following in- 
stances: San Francisco, 1900, 1906; New 
Orleans, 1914, 1920, 1924; Galveston, 1920; 
Beaumont, Tex., 1920; Pensacola, Fla., 
1920; and Los Angeles, 1924. Not more 
than 25 or 50 deaths occurred at any ol 
these places, largely, it is pointed out, be- 
cause of the effective work of the Public 
Health Service. 

Fighting bubonic plague entails the ex- 
termination of rodents and rat-proofing 
of buildings. Plague has never been found 
in the United States except in costal cities 

The epidemic of encephalitis or “sleep- 
ing sickness” at St. Louis furnishes the 
latest example of the work of the Public 
Health Service in fighting disease epi- 
demics. When the disease commenced to 
reach epidemic proportions the Public 
Health Service offered its services to help 
to discover its cause and to find a remedy. | 

Today a force of 16 Public Health sur- 
geons is at St. Louis actively engaged in | 
combating the disease. In addition, the 
full resources of the research laboratories 
at Washington and other places are avail- 
able for aid 





Paris Amusements Slump 
After Five Years of Growth 


ECEIPTS from all forms of amuse- 

ments declined in Paris last year by 
nearly 94,000,000 francs compared with the 
preceding year. 

Trade Commissioner George R. Canty, 
Berlin, reports to the Commerce Depart- 
ment that the decline followed five years 
of uninterrupted increases 

The proportion of motion-picture re- 
ceipts increased from 30.2 per cent in 1926 
to 59.8 per cent in 1932. Boxing matches 
alone showed an increase during 1932. 


How TO CULTIVATE LAWN 


TO GIVE IT PERMANENCY 


Advice on Use of Fertilizers, Seleuton of Seed, Elimination of Pests, 
Mowing, and Other Factors in Growth and Appearance 





By C. R. ENLOW, 


Associate Agronomist, Division of Foreage Crops and Diseases, United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry 


JOES the Goyernment have informat 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1677, “Planting and Care of Lawns” gives 
information concerning the proper time and method of planting, seed mix-| 


Yes. 


tures to use, when and how to mow, water, fertilize and properly care for the 


lawn. 


What should be done to the lawn this Fall? ; 
The lawn should be fertilized this month. That annual pest, crabgrass, is 


seeding now and beginning to turn brown. 


If fertilizer is provided, bluegrass, 


: : = 
ion on questions relating to lawns? 


| 


| 


fescue, redtop and bent grasses will have two months in the latitude of | 
Washington, D. C., to grow and thicken before Winter. 


What fertilizer should be used? 


Any good commercial fertilizer that contains nitrogen, phosphorus and | 
potassium. An ordinary “potato” fertilizer, with an analysis of 6-6-5, or with 


somewhat similar analysis, is particularly recommended. 


20 pounds per 1,000 square feet. 


Apply at rate of 


Suppose the lawn grasses are completely crowded out by the crabgrass? 


Reseed. 


Fall is the proper time to reseed, anyhow, for the larger part of | 


the country. Spade up the lawn, level, roll, and seed on a firm seedbed pref- 


erably by Oct. 1 in this latitude. 


Rake in at least 25 pounds of the above} 


mentioned fertilizer to each 1,000 square feet just in advance of seeding. 
What seed should be used. and at what rate? = 
The permanent lawn grasses for Fall seeding are Kentucky bluegrass, red 


or chewings fescue, Colonial bent, redtop and white clover. 


Eighty to 85 per 


cent of the mixture should consist of the first two grasses named, preferably 


in about equal quantities. 
Colonial bent, redtop, or a 
added if desired. Four to 
each 1,000 square feet. 


Ten to 15 per cent of the mixture should be 
mixture of the two. 
five pounds of the mixture should be seeded to 


A little white clover can be 


How and when should the lawn be mowed? 

The lawn should be mowed about once each week, provided it is mowed 
properly. More lawns have been killed by close mowing than all other causes 
combined. When we learn that most lawn grasses should never be cut closer 
than 1% inches, should be watered only when absolutely necessary, and 
should be well fertilized in early Spring and early Fall, perhaps we can have 


some really permanent lawns. 
What is the worst lawn pest? 
Crabgrass. 


This grass is an annual that comes up in late Spring, thrives 


in hot weather, spreads rapidly under close mowing and heavy watering, 


and seeds heavily in late August and Sentember. 


grasses. 
How can it be controlled? 


Bluegrass will créwd out crabgrass if handled properly. 


It crowds out the lawn 


s 


Fertilize well in 


early Spring and early Fall, mow 1's to 2 inches high and do not water the 
lawn except during extended periods of drought, then give it enough water 
to moisten the soil 4 to 6 inches deep at one time. 

What about growing grass in the shade? 

This is a difficult proposition at best and often impossible. Some grasses 


will grow in shade much better than others. 


excellent shade grass in the North. 


Red or Chewings fescue is an 


Poa trivialis is also fairly good, particu- 


larly in moist areas, and in regions of naturally fertile soils, as the Corn 


Belt States. 


It is doubly important that 


grasses growing in the shade be 


clipped fairly high and be well fertilized. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1677 also discusses grasses for various sections of the| 


country and many other problems related to the lawn 
on terraces, and pests and diseases of the lawn. 
made for airports, athletic fields and polo fields. 

Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


WHAT MOTOR CAR USE 





R WANTS 


Million Owners Being Asked What Features They Desire 
In Next Automobile They Buy 


N ELABORATE RESEARCH, involving 
the sending of more 


queslionnaires to motorists throughout 


than 1,000,000 | 


the country, is being used by a large au- | 


tomobile manufacturer to get at firs: 
hand the exact desires of consumers with 
regard to their next automobile. 

The motorists are being asked what 
they think of stream-lining, free-wheei- 
ing, radiator slants, and other features of 
cesign, and whether they would place 
greatest importance on original cost, 
upkeep, appearance, speed, economy of op- 
eration, or some other principal feature. 

The Department of Commerce says that 
the questionnaire has been sent to se- 
lected motorists owning cars in the vari- 
ous price classes, so as to give a cross 
section of public opinion. 


Last Winter this motor manufacturer 


sumer. A number of individuals were se- | 


lected as observers in such a Way as not 
to disclose the identity of the company 
employing them. They were asked to 
give, in considerable detail, their, com- 
ments on the new cars displayed at the 


‘New York Automobile Show, and to name 


experimented in the field of determining | 


consumer desires direct from the con- 


IMPORTANCE OF 


7 car they would buy in each price 
class 

Later, 150,000 booklets calling for this 
type of information were mailed to mo- 
torists in Canada. The 39,000 replies from 
Canadians indicated dependibility was the 
quality most desired in an automobile, 
with operating economy next, and safety, 
comfort and convenience, ease of control, 
smoothness, low price, appearance and 
pick-up in the order named. Speed wa: 
last on the list. 
_ A questionnaire similar to the one used 
in Canada is now being sent to a million 
motorists in the United States. 


MILK IN DIET 





Family Supply Should Consume Fifth to Third of Food 
, Allowance, Say Federal Specialists 








prroM ONE-FIFTH to one-third of the 
allowance for food should be spent 

for milk and its products, says the United 

States Bureau of Home Economics. 

The less money there is for food, the 
more important it is that the whole fam- 
ily should use plenty of milk. It is wise 
to spend at least as much for milk—in- 
cluding cream and cheese if they are used 
—as for meats, poultry, and fish. 

The daily quantity each person needs 
depends on physical maturity, the va- 
riety of the diet as a whole, and special 
needs, such as those of pregnancy. While 
most people recognize the value of milk to 
supply building material for the growing 
child, many lose sight of the fact that 
the adult needs protein to maintain mus- 
cular tissues and calcium to safeguard 
bone and tooth structure. 

Milk is an excellent source of protein 
and is one of the most important of all 
our common foods as a source of calcium. 
A generous daily allowance is one quart 
(or its equivalent in other dairy products) 


for every child, one quart for every preg- 
nant or nursing woman, and one pint for 
every other adult. This includes milk 
used in food preparation as well’as the 
milk that is drunk. 

There are special cases when it is diffi- 
cult to give a child as much milk as he 
or she should have. Undiluted evaporated 
milk or a concentrated solution of dried 
milk may be used in- cooking for such 
special needs. In varied diets, when milk 
is carefully supplemented in _ nutritive 
value by other foods, three-fourths of a 
quart daily may be adequate for a child. 

Every growing child needs at the very 
least a pint a day, and an adult at Icast 
one-half a pint. These very limited al- 
lowances do not fully meet the need for 
calcium, and the remainder of the diet 
should be selected with this fact in mind 

Selling market milk in half-pint bottles 
has done much in recent years to encour- 
age the drinking of milk away from home, 
at lunch counters, in restaurants and 





dining cars, school cafeterias, and hotels. 





HIGH QUALITY OF FALL APPLES 





| A™ SEPTEMBER marks the passing | While 


of the Summer varieties and the ap- 
pearance of early Fall apples with much 


higher quality, with a real snap and full | 


flavor. True Fall quality is found in Mc- 
Intosh, Jonathan and Grimes Golden, a 
trio of varieties well known to discrim- 


inating housewives, says Fred W. Jack-| 


son, Director of Consumers Information | 


for the New Jersey State Department of | 


Agriculture. 
McIntosh is readily recognized by its 


| Ought to become acquainted. 


characteristic rich aroma which always | 


discloses its presence, éspecially as ripen- 
ing progresses. The skin of the McIntosh 
is deep red when ripe and the flesh is 
pure white and of fine texture. 

Add to these qualities an outstanding 
flavor and one can readily account for the 
position this apple has attained as the 
first choice of many housewives at this 
season. While a favorite for dessert, its 
subacid tartness makes it prized for all 
cooking uses. 

Jonathan is another beautiful all-pur- 
pose apple readily recognized by its high 
color, medium size, mild flavor and firm 
flesh of fine texture 

As to Grimes Golden, assert 


many it 


| to be the finesf of Fall fruits for dessert. 


occasionally used in cooking, 
Grimes Golden is primarily a table apple 
being deep yellow, sometimes with slightly 
russeted skin and with firm yellow flesh. 
Its flavor is mild subacid. 

A knowledge of varieties is highly de- 
sirable and can be readily acquired by in- 
terested housewives at any market. There | 
is a succession of varieties appearing each | 
in their season with which the housewile 
Fortified 
with such knowledge, she can choose more 
wisely and secure better values. 

Every huckster or green grocer respects 
the purchaser who knows what is in sea- 
son. Such housewives need never be dis- 
turbed when dishonest dealers offer infe- 
rior kinds of apples under names of stand- 
ara varieties. For instance, some huck- 
sters always claim to have Baldwins, re- 
gardless of season, when actually they 
may rarely have them. 

In some markets it has been estimated 
that nearly 50 per cent of the appies sold 
are consumed raw. Munching a raw, full 
flavored apple is not only enjoyable buc 
beneficial to health, for in the skin is 
found most of the vitamin C. Europeans 
advocate eating raw fruit after meals be- 
cause the teeth are left free of food par- 
ticles. 


, as establishing grass | sional pharmacies. 
Recommendations are also| commercial type stores in St 


; 
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Man y Prescri ptions 
From Few Doctors 


Small Number of Physicians 


Supplies Bulk of Demand 
For Drug Compounds 








J SMALL PERCENTAGE of the total 
**% number of physicians supply most of 
the prescription business. 

A Department of Commerce survey of 
two drug stores in St. Louis, Mo., revealed 
that the druggists received more than 
half of their business from 25 doctors out 
of the several hundred served 

In one of the stores 463 physicians wrote 
the 5,474 prescriptions studied. However, 
the first 10 physicians wrote 35.3 per cent 
of the prescriptions studied and the source 
of more than half of this store’s business 


of this type comes from 25 leading 
physicians. 
The same situation was found in the 


other store, the first 10 physicians writing 
42.7 per cent of all prescriptions filled. 
Approximately two-thirds of the pre- 
scription business of this pharmacist could 
be covered by contacting the leading 25 
physicians. 

These two stores were strictly profes- 
In the case of seven 
Louis, all 
the 10 leading 


independent retailers, 


| physicians of each store contributed from 


43.75 per cent to 89.25 of the prescription 
business. 





Extermination of Rodents 
For Spotted Fever Control 


ANGER OF INFECTION with Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever may be re- 
duced by campaigns to terminate the 
rodents which carry the yéung ticks which 
spread the disease to human beings. 
Dr. F. C. Bishopp, Department of Agri- 
culture entomologist points out also that 
dogs are chiefly responsible for’ carrying 
the ticks to man. Getting rid of stray 
degs and keeping pet dogs free from ticks 
will go a long way toward reducing spotted 
fever cases, Dr. Bishopp believes. 


Recent investigations show that the 
wood tick, or common dog*tick, passes its 
seed-tick and nymph stages, on various 


rodents, notably meadow, pine, and white- 
footed mice. In these stages the ticks 
are not dangerous to man. 

After the ticks reach adult size they 
leave their rodent hosts and attach them- 
selves to bushes and shrubbery. Animal: 
in walking through wooded or brushy 
areas may come in contact with these full- 
grown ticks which may be infected with 
F.ocky Mountain spotted fever. 


New Type of Tomato 
Now, Extensively Grown 


HE MARGLOBE TOMATO, a variety 

resistant to wilt and nailhead rust, 
developed several years ago by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to meet the spe- 
cial needs of Southern growers, has be- 
come the leading variety in the eastern 
tomato-growing regions and is widely 
grown in Maryland, where a large pro- 
portion of the annual tomato crop is 
canned. . 

When the nailhead rust and the fusa- 
rium wilt first attacked early Florida to- 
matoes, the growers were helpless against 
the diseases. No treatment was found ef- 
fective. 

Department tomato specialists crossed 
two varieties, the Globe and the Marvel, 
to produce the Marglobe. This proved re- 
sistant to the diseases. 

The specialists thought they were de- 
veloping a tomato that would be grown 
chiefly in the Gulf regions, but it imme- 
diately became widely popular and is now 
grown over much of the United States 
The tomato is an excellent early midsea- 
son home-garden, market-garden, and 
canning variety. 





Fewer Births in Cities 
Where Natives Prevail 
JrEWER children are found in cities 
made up largely_of American stock 
than in cities having a large foreign 
population. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, on the basis of census data, 
has prepared a graph showing that 
the cities of Portland, Oreg., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Nashville, and Atlanta, 
which have a smaller foreign born 
population than other large cities, 
have only 225 children to each 1,000 
women 15 to 45 years of age. This 
represents a 40 per cent deficiency 
in the number of children necesary 
to maintain a stationary population. 

In 1930 all cities in the United 
States of more than 100,000 had a 
deficit of over 20 per cent in the 
number of children necessary to 
maintain the population. Smaller 
cities had a deficit of 8 per cent 

The urban deficit was balanced by 
the surplus of nearly 30 per cent of 
children in the rural nonfarm pop- 
ulation and 50 per cent in the farm 
group. 

About 370 children under five years 
of age for each 1,000 women 15 to 45 
years of age are necessary to main- 
tain a stationary population, accord- 
ing to the Bureau. 











Adapting Educational System 
To Social Change 


Baffled Attempts 











Provision for Comprehensive Elementary, Vocational and 
Cultural Training for Juvenile and Adult Urged 





By DR. GEORGE F. ZOOK 


United States Commi 

(TE SEEM to be on the eve of one of 
| the greatest social changes in the 
history of our country. The rapid pro- 
cession of events is bound to affect in a 
very vital way the conduct of our educa- 
tional system. Indeed, as has been true 
in all recent decades, each significant 
change in our manner of life will add new 
responsibilities to our schools which will 
make them play not less but a greater part 
in our scheme of life. 

The industrial codes promoted by the 
National Recovery Administration have al- 
ready thrown out of employment approxi- | 
mately 100,000 young persons from 14 to 16 
years of age. These young people and many 
thousand more who have been unable to 
find employment in recent years have 
suddenly been thrust into our schools, 
where frequently there are totally inad- 
1 equate facilities to take care of them. 

Many of these young people need vo- 
cational courses, including those in home 
making, in order that they may the bet- 
ter enter upon some useful occupation 
when they leave schcol. Yet in our hys- 
teria concerning the reduction of school 
expenses these are the very courses which 
have often been eliminated from the 
school system because some undiscerning 
person spoke of them as “frills.” 

There are other so-called frills about 
which we should be equally concerned. 
I refer to music, art, literature, and such 
other types of work which assist people 
to spend their leisure in a wholesome 
manner. 


Culture as Asset 


For Fuller Life ; 

With the advent of labor-saving ma- 
chinery a large proportion of our popu- 
lation has from three to five hours more 
leisure each day than was true only a 
few decades ago. The problem, there- 
fore, of preparing young people to spend 
their leisure time wisely has become just 
as definite and as important as the prob- 
lem of preparing them for vocations. 

The schools have the children under 
their care for about six hours each day 
for about one-half the days in a year. 
After 10 years or so of this preparation 
they go out into the world to be beset 
for the next 40 or 50 years with every 
kind of selfish interest so skillfully or- 
ganized and presented as to undo much 
of the fine influence exerted in the school 
rooms. 

It seems clear that a school system con- 
ceived on the old basis is no more ade- 
quate to the needs of present-day life 
than a horse and buggy is for present- 
day rapid transportation. Changes in 
vocations and in social life are now com- 
|} ing so rapidly that it is not possible to 
foresee them accurately or very far ahead. 

Hence what the doctor, lawyer, farmer 
or mechanic learned 20 years ago about 
his chosen vocation or profession is now 
hopelessly out of date. The individual 
who has not kept up with the new dis- 
coveries and methods in his line of work 
cannot expect to succeed. 





FOOD FOR RELIE 


ssioner of Education 
So it is also in the realm of our partici- 
pation in civic affairs. The citizens of a 


successful democracy must continually 
learn new ways of solving their common 
problems. 

For this situation, valuable as they 


often are, we cannot rely exclusively on 
the informal instruction supplied by the 
newspapers, the movies and the radio. 
In the early future appropriate provision 
should be and will be made in our edu- 
cational system for the further educa- 
tion of men and women as well as for 
boys and girls. 

Adequate Education 


For Child and Aduli 

There can be no question as to the 
fundamental importance of education in 
American life; but it will only attain its 
possibilities when all America, children 
and adults, are engaged in a great pro- 
gram of self-improvement for the benefit 
of themselves and their country. 

We seem about to emerge from a great 
economic crisis which has tried the souls 
of men and women far more than the 
great world conflict which ended in 1918. 
The schools and colleges of the country 
will cooperate witi President Roosevelt 
and the Congress to the fullest extent 
in helping to pull the country out of 
the depression. With common purpose 
and united effort we shall certainly suc- 
ceed in overwhelming the enemy. 

However, as men and women again 
find themselves gainfully employed and 


|are thus able to supply themselves with 


the necessities of life, we are faced with 
another great crisis which will test the 
quality of our citizenship more than any- 
thing which we have yet encountered. 
We shall have an opportunity to demon- 
strate whether we wish the advantages 
of education for ourselves and our chil- 
dren enough to pay for them. 
Self-im provement 
In Leisure Time 

We are now being called upon to de- 
cide whether we will retain and develop 
those evidences of culture and civiliza- 


tion which alone make life worth living. p 


We are confronted with a choice as to 
whether we will spend the great amount 
of leisure time which is being thrust upon 
us in idle dissipation or whether we will 
use it in a great program of self-im- 
provement. 

Those who know the history and the 
heart of America can never doubt what 
course the American people will take. In 
this critical emergency the schools and 
colleges stand ready to serve as the chief 
agency of social progress. Out of trial 
and adversity, we can yet have, we shall 
yet have, through a broadened educa- 
tional system, opportunities for a bet- 
ter, fuller life than any with which the 
American people have so far been blessed. 

The foregoing is an abstract of 

an address delivered Sept. 11 over a 

network of the National Broadcasting 

Company. 
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Advice to Community Cann 


ing Centers on Preventing 


Loss and Waste Through Spoilage 








((Saorrt canning centers all over 
4 the country are working now to pro- 
vide food for relief work. In many places 
men and women otherwise out of work 
are organized to do the canning. 

Because of the need of the people who 
will depend largely upon this food supply 
next Winter, every possible precaution 
should be taken to prevent loss and waste 
through spoilage, says the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

On the basis of canning experiments 
with thousands of cans of food over a long 
period of years, the Bureau recommends 
pressure cookers for all vegetables besides 
tomatoes, and considers the hot pack a 
further safeguard against spoilage. 

For example, last year a well-equipped, 
well-supervised center, using a steam- 
pressure cooker, put up 17,500 cans of 
nonacid vegetables, only six cans of which 
spoiled. Another center, with a pressure 
cooker, had a record of only two spoiled 
cans out of 5,000. Still another center, 
canning without a pressure cooker, lost 
about 30 per cent of its canned corn. 


It is particularly important that all 


vegetables and fruits should be delivered 
for canning when absolutely fresh, and 
that they be canned the same day. Some- 
times large donations of material reach 
a canning center too late to be handled 
until the next day, or the helpers are 
not well organized for rush work. 

Market left-overs are sometimes so- 
licited for the canning center. This is a 
doubtful practice unless the food is ob- 
tained while still fresh: 

It is a mistake to suppose that food no 
longer good for table use can be rescued 
by canning. Nothing can restore the lost 
qualities of freshness. 

Good supervision of the cannery is im- 
perative, says the Bureau. Under good 
management the products will be de- 
livered fresh, early in the day; the work- 
ers will be scheduled to handle them 
promptly; the equipment will be right, 
and arranged for efficient routing of the 
various steps in the work; and proper 
canning methods wiil be taught and used. 

The Bureau has prepared a circular 
covering all these points, especially for the 
use of canning centers. It can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Bureau. 





KEEP CHIL 


State Contributions to Assure Home Life for Dependent 
Children Denied Support of Father 





\ ORE THAN 250,000 dependent children 
+" are being cared for in their own homes 
under mothers’ aid laws, according to a 
survey in 44 States and the District of 
Columbia made by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Comparison with a similar survey made 
by the Bureau in 1921 and 1922, just 10 
years before, reveals that the umber of 
families aided increased from 45,825 in 1921 
to 93,620 in 1931. This imcrease is due 
rather to the increased number %f coun- 
ties granting aid and to the increase in 
the number of families aided in counties 
granting aid in 1921 than to the addition 
of four States — Kentucky. Mississippi. 
North Carolina, Rhode Island-—-and the 
District of Columbia, which passed moth- 
ers’ aid laws during the decade, since only 
1,144 families, with 3,824 children. were re- 
ceiving aid in 1931 in these added areas 

Since 1911, when Illinois enacted the 
first state-wide mothers’ aid law, duripg 
the 20 years to 1931, special legislation 
providing public aid for the care in their 
own homes of dependent children de- 
prived for various reasons of the fathers’ 
support has been enacted by aH of the 43 
States, except Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. 

The extent to which mothers’ aid is pro- 
vided and the amounts expended vary 
widely. While the number of families aided 
in the reporting areas averaged 10 for 
every 10,000 population, the rates varied 
from 1 per 10,000 in Maryland to 24 in 
Wisconsin, the median State being Maine, 
with a rate of 8. 

Over $33,000,000 was reported as the ex- 
penditure for grants to mothers in the 
year ended June 20, 1931. Incomplete re- 
turns from 2 of the 44 States and from 
a few localities known to be granting aid 
make this total an understatement of what 
Was actually spent. 





The size of the allowance to the indi- 
vidual family is influenced by the number 
of children eligible for aid, the amount of 
other contributions to family inconie—usu- 
ally from earnings of its members—the 
attitude of the administrative agency, and 
the limitations imposed by the law. The 
average monthly grant varied from $69.31 
in Massachusetts to $4.33 in Arkansas; 
South Dakota, with $21.78, was the median 
State. 

In most of the States mothers’ aid laws 
kave been amended, and in some cases 
completely rewritten, since their original 
enactment. 

Among the most significant tiends in 
legislation the Bureau found a ‘gradual 
broadening in the definition of the persons 
eligible for assistance,” thus making it 
possible to provide mothers’ aid to many 
families unable to obtain such assistance 
before, and an increase in the number of 
States granting aid to children up to 
the age of 16. 





Undernourishment of Child 
Is Problem to Be Discussed 


(CONCERTED ACTION to correct the 

effect of three years of depression in 
producing undernourished children and 
development of a system of collecting in- 
formation as to the extent of such mal- 
nutrition are the objectives of a conference 
called to assemble in Washington, D. C., 
on Oct. 6, by the Secretary of Labor. 
Frances Perkins. 

The conference will be under the aus- 
pices of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. Representatives of medical and 
national welfare organizations and special- 
ists on child hygiene and other State 
public health officials will attend. 


| To Find Cure for 
Sleeping Disease 


Epidemic Believed to Be 
Subsiding Despite Failure 
To Determine Cause or 
Discover Remedy 


A POSSIBILITY that the epidemic of 

“sleeping sickness,” or encephalitis, in 
St. Louis has now passed its peak and is 
declining was seen, Sept. 16, by Public 
Health Service officials. 

Dr. John P. Leake, who is directing the 
work of the Public Health Service in St. 
Louis in combating the disease. expressed 
this belief in his reports last week to 
Washington. 

A total of 827 cases and 147 deaths 
from the disease have been reported up to 
Sept. 15. Thus far the death rate in St. 
Louis has been about 16 per cent of the 
number of cases, slightly below the death 
rate from the disease in other parts of 
the country. 

Study of Cause of Disease 

The attempt to locate the cause of the 
disease is continuing. The Public Health 
Service states that several more monkeys 
have been sent to St. Louis for use in the 
experimental work on the disease. 

Research scientists are now awaiting 
the results of the transfer to other mon- 
keys of materials from monkeys which 
have shown symptoms of the disease. 
Since it takes about 8 to 14 days for en- 
cephalitis to develop, the results of the 
experiment will not be known until next 
week. Last week six monkeys inoculated 
with material from dying “sleeping sick- 
ness” patients developed symptoms of the 
disease. 

Infection by Contact 

The theory that the disease may be 
spread by insects is now discounted. It 
is believed more probable that it is spread 
by contact with those having encepha- 
litis, according to Public Health Service 
officials. 

It has been found that neither water 
nor milk is a major factor in the spread 
of the epidemic. Apparently its spread 
is similar to that of infantile paralysis, 
and precautions which are taken should 
be similar to those in an outbreak of 
infantile paralysis. 

The possibility that “sleeping sickness” 
may be transferred by insects cannot be 
eliminated, according to Surgeon General 
H. S. Cumming, without an intensive and 
prolonged study. He advises the screen- 
ing of patients and adoption of measures 
toward the reduction of the numbers of 
insects, particularly mosquitoes. 

Serum Treatment Fails 

Attempts to treat patients by injecting 
serums made from the blood of conva- 
lescent encephalitis patients have proven 
unsuccessful. 

Treatment for the disease varies ac- 
cording to the way in which the patient 
is affected. In some cases the patient 
becomes delirious and in others he shows 
increased lethargy, which caused the dis- 
ease to be originally called lethargic en- 
cephalitis when it was first discovered 
in 1917. 

Because of the fact that many patients 
show increased exictement and activity 
when under the influence of the disease 
the medical name has been changed to 
epidemic encephalitis. 

Previous Epidemics 

The occurrence of the disease in this 
country has been scattered. Even in epi- 
demics the cases are without apparent re- 
lation to each other. 

The largest outbreak in 
prior to that in St. Louis was in New 
York City in»February and March, 1932, 
when 500 cases were reported. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5) Fedl. specification for brooms; scrub- 
bing. H-B-91, March 7, 1933. Price, 5 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fed!. specification for bands; paper, 
shirt, laundry. UU-B-71. March_ 7, e 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 

Summary of Accidents Reported by Steam 
Railways for Month of Feb., 1933. Statistics 
Bur., Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Statement No. M-400. Apply at I. C. C, 

(A27-80) 

Vol. 10, No. 5, May, 

Price. 10 cents; subscrip- 

Apply at Supt. of Docs 

( Agr24-113) 

Items of 


this country 





Fedl 


Crops and Markets. 
Agriculture Dept 
tion price, $1 a yr. 


Selected Income and Balance-sheet 
Class I Steam Railways in U. 8S. Statistics 
Bur., Interstate Commerce Comm State- 
ment No. M-125, March, 1933. Apply at I. 
5. C (A32-1785) 

Regulations Relating to Game Land Fur Ani- 
malsand Birds in Alaska, 1933-34. Circular 


No. 11, Biological Survey Bur., Agriculture 
Dept., April, 1933. Apply at Dept 
( Agr26-962) 


Ocean-going Merchant Fleets of Principal Mar- 
itime Nations’ Vessels of 2, Gross Tons 
and Over as of Dec. 31, 1932. Rept. B. R. 
No. 1100, quarterly, Research Bur., Shipping 
Bd. Apply at Shipping Bd 

Commercial Standards Monthly. 


Vol. 9, No. 
11, May, 1933. Price, 10 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs (20-26685) 


How to Take Fingerprints., Investigation Bur., 
Justice Dept. Apply at Dept. (32-28008 ) 
Supplement II to Digest of Opinions of Judge 
Advocate General of Army, 1912-1930. Con- 


taining opinions of 1931 and 1932 War 
Dept. Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt. of 
Docs (32-28008) 


Glacier Natl. Park, Mont.—genera! information 
concerning Nat.l Park Service, Interior 


Dept. Apply at Park Service. (13-35452) 
The Rubber Industries. Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1931, Census Bur.. Commerce Dept. 


of Docs 
(23-26472) 
Vol. 


Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt 


United States Naval Medical Bulletin. 
XXXI, No. 3, July, 1933, Navy Dept. 
25 cents; subscription price, $1 a yr. Apply 
at Supt. of Docs (8-35095) 

Notices of Judgment Under Food and Drugs 
Act—19901-20000. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Agriculture Dept., May, 1933. Apply 
at Administration. (Agr8-878) 
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CODE SIDELIGHTS 
SEEN AT THE NRA 


Interesting Features Found in 
Agreements Submitted 
By Industries 








|. fend activities of American life which 
* may not have been considered as sep- 
arate “industries” are to be found among 
the hundreds of codes of fair competition 
submitted to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration 

For example, it appears that 
not necessarily made wholly by man- 
ufacturers, for there is a code for the 
“Wood Hee! Manufacturers’ Industry” and 
another for the “Snoe Shank Manufac- 
turers’ Industry,” A shoe shank is the 
narrow part of the sole beneath the instep 

Then there is the ‘Curb Service Deal 
Industry,” which is represented by the Na- 
tional Curb Service Dealers’ Association 
A “Curb Service Dealer” is defined an 
establishment where food or refreshments 
or similar commodities are prepared and 
served or sold to the public and consumed 
on the premises and adjacent thereto 


shoes are 


noe 


as 


1 bean “Cottage Camp and Resort Indus- 

try” has presented its own code, cover- 
concerns owning or operat- 
cabins o1 
tran- 
bedding 
camping 


ing persons o1 
ing a business wherein cottages, 
apartments are rented w 
sient travelers or without 
dishes and other miscellaneous 
equipment 

Individuals and companies engaged 
the business of operating concessions 
railroad trains. at railroad stations 
terminals and airports are organized 
the “Railroad and Transportation Con- 
cessionnaires Industry,” and have sub- 
mitted their own code 

Wooden tubs in which butter is shipped 
and stored, and from which bulk butter is 
dispensed, are produced by the “Butte: 
Tub Industry,” and there is a separate 
Organization known as the “Table Oil 
Cloth Industry.” 


to te 


ist 


s or 


with 


in 
on 
bus 


as 


THERE is the National Handle Manu- 

facturers’ Association, which has sub- 
mitted a code for the “Broom and Mop 
Handle Industry,” while the “Mopstick In- 
dustry” is represented by another proposed 
coae 

The art of cleaning curtains appears to 
be a separate industry, since there is a 
code submitted by the National Curtain 
Cleaners’ Association of America 

The making of buttonholes likewise is 
in a class by itself, a code having been 
presented by the National Buttonhole 
Makers’ Association 

HE shortest code among the hundreds 

Submitted is that of the American | 
Association of Master Locksmiths. It con-| 
sists of 182 words 

Difficulties are in 
holder who inadvertently locks himself 
out, for the code provides that “lock- 
smiths, key stores and stands should close 
at € p. m.” | 

The code would establish minimum | 
wages of 50 cents an hour for locksmiths 
and a 48-hour week for those working in 
stores, “because no locksmith can earn 
from $25 to $35 per week, which is the 
present rate of pay, in 40 hours.” | 

No keys, the code provides, should be 
given away free for the purpose of draw- 
ing trade, and no locksmith should be! 
made a manager for the purpose of | 
working longer hours. | 

Also, wrongful entry would be made | 
more difficult, because “no key should be | 
made from number of lock, impressions or 
Grawings unless proper ownership is 
proven.” 


| 
| 
store for the house- | 


_ NRA reaches even into the chil- 
dren's playroom. A code has been 
submitted for the “Toys and Playthings | 
Industry.” providing among other things 
that no worker under 16 years of age} 
shall be employed 
The code would establish 23 separate 
divisions, as follows: Balloon, ball, book 
and game, costume and playsuit, desk, 
doll and baby carriage, doll, furniture. 
general toy. general wood toy, iron toy 
metal toy. party goods and decorations 
plavground equipment, pool and billiard | 
table, pull toy, roller skate, school paint | 
and crayon, sled, sperting goods, stuffed 
toy and wheel goods 


tinsel, 


HE Blue Eagle is being used by moon-| 

shiners. Recent raids in Texas and| 
Georgia on stills operated by makers cf | 
illicit liquor disclosed the NRA emblem 
on display. In the Texas raid the oper-| 
ator of the still was afrested and ex-|! 
plained that he had secured the Blue 
Eagle from a bread wrapper. No arrest 
was made in the Georgia raid, but the| 
still was confiscated along with its sign 
of “fair trade.” 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association has expressed fear that the| 
code submitted by the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists may be inter- 
preted so as to classify false teeth, trusses 
and eye-glasses as “drugs.” It was con- 
tended also that the code means the pos-| 
sibility that every hospital and dispensary 
would be classified as a “drug store,” thus 
requiring a*registered pharmacist to be 
in constant attendance 


Barber and beauty shops operated by 
owners without employes are limited to 52 
hours a week under a modified President's 
Reemployment Agreement, according to a 
ruling by the legal department of the 
NRA qaesaniens 
WWewanors under 14 years of age 

would be eliminated by the terms of 
a code submitted by the Blind News- 
dealers Association of New York and the 
Cosmopolitan Newsdealers Association 
Bovs between 14 and 16 would be limited 
to 24 hours a week at a minimum of 25 
cents an hour. Boys of 16 or more would 
werk not more than 48 hours a week at 
not less than 30 cents an hour. 

A code drafted in Honolulu has been 
submitted by the General Contractors As- 
sociation of Hawaii 

A Western lawyer has advised General 
Johnson that clients are seeking advice 
as to methods they can employ to cir- 
cumvent the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. The lawyer sug- 
gested a code for the legal fraternity, hav- 
ing for its main feature a pledge to re- 
frain from giving such advice 

Schools. colleges, universities, churches 
hospitals and charitable institutions suv- 
ported by public subsciiptions and n 
operated for profit need not come und 
tre provisions of the NRA. The Admin 
istration, Sept. 9. so notified the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


PROPOSED code has been submittec 
£% to govern the operation of industrie 
and the supervision of industrial worke: 
and student learners in Seventh Day Ad 
ventist educational institutions whi 
feature industrial training 


manufacturers and others w 
by law to make statistica: 


Some 
are required 


More Protection 
Against Imports 


Tariff Adjustments Planned by 
Recovery Administration 
Division 
The National Recovery Administration 
announced, Sept. 14, the establishment 
of an imports division, to handle all re- 
quests by industries, labor or trade 
ganfzations, for tariff adjustments 

Sstrictions or payments of fees 

Oscar B. Ryder, assistant chief of the 
economics division of the United States 
Tariff Commission, has been loaned to the 
Recovery Administration to head the new 
division 

Under the provisions of the National 
Recovery Act, any labor or trade organi- 
zation which has complied with the terms 
of the act may complain to the Presi- 
dent that articles are being imported to 
the detriment of the competitive position 
of similar domestic articles. The Presi- 
dent is empowered to have an immediate 
investigation made, and may, after such 
investigation, require the payment of fees 
or may restrict the importation of such 
articles 

As a general matter, it Was announced 
the industry, making the complaint will 
be expected to make a prima facie case 
before their request will be forwarded 
to the President, and requests for relief 
may 


or- 
re- 


be made only after a code has been 
approved. 


reports to the Department of Labor, De- 
partment of Commerce, Federal Trade 
Commission or other governmental agency} 
have been entertaining the opinion that 
by reporting to the NRA they are relieved 
from continuing the other reports. This 
is not the case, it was announced, Sept 
11, by the Administration 


The NRA continues to issue warnings 
against persons who represent themselves 
as having special powers or facilities 
secure any particular action by the Ad- 
ministration. The implication that an) 
individual or group can use influence to 
“fix” transactions of whatever nature is 
characterized by the Administration 
“bunk 

The code of the motion picture exhibi- 
tors declares that it is an unfair practice 
to present two or more feature photoplays 
for one admission price 


as 
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How to Detect Counterfeits 
By Quick Inspection 


Surest Way Is to Study Notes for Defects, Which Usually 
Are Obvious, Says Secret Service 


urrent issues—has fine 
red and blue silk scat- 
tered throughout the su ce. The larger 
size paper currency which current notes 
Gisplaced has two lines of silk on either 
side of the portrait. 

In the reduced size of currency the Fed- 
eral Government has worked out an en- 
tirely new system of currency designing 
There are five different types of currency 
which carry the name designating the 
particular issue. The seal and _ serial 
numbers are printed in colors; Blue for 
silver certificates; yellow for gold cer- 
tificates; red for United States notes: 
brown for national bank notes; green for 
Federal reserve notes 


the size of the 
curley segments of 


There may be counterfeit money that is 

perfect that it defles detection. Ma- 

rials and process of production employed 
ky counterfeiter, however, are so dil- 
ferent from the stock and methods of 
genuine production that not even expert 
scrutiny usually needed to observe the 
difference in results; then the diverg- 
ence is apt to be marked by errors and de- 
fects that simplify detection 

The surest way of detecting- counterfeit 
money, in the opinion of the United States 
Secret Service, is by careful examination 
of all currency for defects Familiarity 
With the appearance of genuine currency 
and with the rules applied to its produc- 
tion is advised to provide a fundamental 
knowledge which can be applied success- 
fully to determining whether money 
good or bad 

Counterfeiting Methods 

The photomechanical process 

method most frequently resorted 


1S 


Portraits Give Key 

The denomination of each note is indi- 
cated by the portrait on the face and 
the embellishment on the back. The in- 
dividual who familiarizes himself with the 
Pes ya portrait system will readily detect notes 
rg ay ing money. There are “raised” from a low to a higher value 
other less effective methods If a note bearing the numerical “10" with 

Forged notes made by the photomechan- aq portrait of Washington should come 
plainly surface printed, under such informed observation, it will 
from genuine engraving. be recognized as a $1 note raised to the 
reproduction excellent; $10 denomination by counterfeiting 
as t »bviously ¢ F } 
a s to be obviously a fraud The portrait chart of the new currency 
Photography is the first step in making provides: For the $1 note, portrait of 
counterfeits of this type Yonse itly : ges . ep rt 
nd painageccbay ced hi pe. Consequently Washington with ornate numerical “1” on 
there are no errors of spelling nor of bad back: $2 note. Jefferson with representa- 
spacing to mark yiations fre a genu- eg Ps . . ee ere 
pacing to mark deviations from a genU- tion of Monticello on back; $5 note, Lin- 
ine original. Defects most generally pres- 1 ‘ me , 
et ‘aie tn ie onioeae ar the earl Guan coin, with Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 

' . . we “~~ ton shown on back; $10 note, Hamilton 
bers and in the seal and back of the note tl ene fu a Mite isis : 
he Bee of tvs! — : 1. With picture o nited States Treasury on 
ine cross-hatch lines in the back- back: $20 > Jack " } 

eround of the porvelte-@eeunad ax 3 back; $20 note, Jackson, with White House 
catchall aie nll, a aR pn = A. on back; $50 note, Grant, with United 
cio an can Gecies aan Seceeniee © States Capitol on back; $100 noite, Frank- 
—— aoe ‘ ‘ ane lin, with Independence Hall, Philadelphia 

; Types of Paper Used on back; $500 note, McKinley, ornate 

Genuine paper—such original notes “500” on back; $1,000 note, Cleveland, or- 
are printed on—is occasionally used in!-nate “1,000” on back; $5,000 note, Madison, 
printing counterfeits. This paper is Ob- with ornate “5,000” on back: $10,000 note 
tained by bleaching notes of smaller de- Chase, with ornate “10,000” on back 
nomination than the counterfeits which 
replace the printing. A fair grade of bond 
paper more frequently used 

Genuine paper for small-sized 


1s 


is the 
to in 
many 


ical process are 
distinguished 
Sometimes the 
often so poor 


as 


Check Letters Put on Notes 
The check letter is always used in de- 
scribing counterfeits; if not correct, the 


is 


currency 
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Hurrying Relief 
To Drought and 
Hurricane Areas 


Amount Distributed to Un- 
employed Larger in Face 
Of Decrease in Number 
On Rolls in August 


dollars Federal relief 
five regions the 
country stricken by drought or hurricanes 

At the same time the cost of public 
relief to unemployed is ocing raised even 
in the face of a decline in the number 
of families on relief rolls during August 
the first reported for that month since 
the beginning of the depression 

President Roosevelt himself directing 
the flow of Federal relief to stricken areas 
Public works projects in those areas will 
be speeded up by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Public Works 
Administrator. The Farm Credit Admini- 
stration will advance credit to farmers, 


million in 


is being rushed to 


Sixty 


ol 


is 


note is a counterfeit The check 
will be found inside the panel in the 
right hand corner on the face of 
note; beside it is the plate number in small 
numerals. These letters and numbers are 
printed in black, and are not to be con- 
founded with letters preceding and follow- 
ing the coldr-printed serial numbers 

Check on genuine notes run 
from A to L; they are synchronized, on all 
but national bank notes, with the serial 
numbers. By dividing the entire scrial 
number by six, the remainder will indicate 
the check number. If the remainder is 
1. for example, the check letter is A or G; 
if 2. B or H: if 3, C or I; if 4, D or J; 
if 5, E or K; if nothing, the check letter is 
F or L. 

If the check letter is correct, it does not 
prove the genuineness of the note. Serial 
number and check letter on a counterfeit 
may reproduce those of a geuine note 

The best method for detecting counter- 
feit money, in the opinion of the Secret 
Service, by careful examination of all 
currency for defects 


letter 
lowe 
each 


numbers 


is 


Radio Distress Si 2” Rise in Fatalities 
From Automobile 
Mishaps in Cities 


For Land Disasters 


Consideration Given to Pro- 
posal to Authorize Calls 


For Help 


Establishment of a system of radio dis- 
tress signals for communities cut off from 
the rest of the world by destruction of 
wire communication through earthquake, 
hurricane, flood or other disaster is be- 
ing considered by the Federal Radio 
Commission 

Such a system has been suggested by 
Harold A. Lafount, member of the Com- 
mission, who recently returned to Wash- 
ington from an exiended inspection tour, 
during which he discussed the radio re- 
lief plan with California officials 

The system would be similar to that 
now used on the high seas when a ship 
is in distress 


and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration will make relief loans to the 
States involved 
Where Special Aid Is Directed 

The five regions in which the President 
is ureing greater relief are: North and 
South Dakota, cach suffering from drought 
and grasshopper plagues; the Panhandle 
district of Texas, robbed of most of its 
farm crops by high winds and dry 
weather; and the Rio Grande valley and 
Florida, each laid waste by hurricanes 

Betterment of industrial conditions was 
one of the major reasons for a 2.9 per 
cent decline in the number of families on 
relief rolls between July and August, 
according to Harry’ L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator The 
increase in costs, which took place 
despite the lower number of families re- 
sulted from an advanceein the standard 
of relief, purchase of school supplies, and 
the increased retail price of some relief 
supplies. 

Decline in Relief Beneficiaries 

Preliminary reports from cities iny 42 
States and the District of Columbia 
showed that the number of families on 
relief rolls dropped from 1,432,159 in July 
to 1.390.655, a decline of 29 per cent 
Total money spent on relief, however, in- 
creased from $28,984,567 to $30,716,047, a 
gain of 6 per cent 

Reports compiled by the United States 
Childrens Bureau show that in each pre- 


Number of Deaths in Last 
Month Found to Be the 
Second Largest of Year; 
Previous Data Compared 


The number of deaths from automobile 
accidents reported by 86 cities for the 
four weeks ended Sept. 2 was the largest 
of any similar period this year except for 
that ended Jan. 21. 

A summary of mortality from automo- 
bile accidents issued Sept. 14 by the Di- 
vision of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census, shows that 638 deaths were re- 
ported by the 86 cities for the four weeks 
ended Sept. 2. For the preceding period, 
ended Aug. 5, the deaths totaled 601. 
During the period ended Jan. 21 they 
numbered 735 

Since the beginning of 1929 the lowest 
total number of deaths (482) appears for 
the four-week period ended Feb. 23, 1929, 
and the highest (877) for the period 
ended Jan. 23, 1932 


vious year since the beginning of the de- 
pression families on relief rolls have in- 
creased between July and August 

Meanwhile, the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, continuing to make 
loans to States, has been assured of 
monetary cooperation from all of the 
borrowing States, according to the Presi- 
dent. 

New Advances to States 

During the past week the Administra- 
tion authorized the following grants tc 
States: Maryland, $1,400,000; South Caro- 
lina, $650,000; Puerto Rico, $200,000; Wis- 
consin, $1,892,594 All of the advance: 
except that to Wisconsin were made fromm 
the discretionary fund, releasing the 
borrowers from matching the Federa 
meney with local funds 

Advances last week brought the tota 
disbursed to $157,402,110. The origina 
appropriation was $500,000,000 
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nances of Finding Gold 


in Paying Quantities . . . 





Possibility of Making Scant Living by Placer 


Mining and Unlikelihood of Any New 


and 


important Discoveries 





By J. H. HEDGES 


Assistant to the Director, United States Bureau of Mines 


oe I MAKE a living prospecting 
4 for gold?” This question has been 
asked by thousands of unemployed men 
during the years since 1929. 

The lure of gold has attracted large 
numbers of men, variously estimated at 
from 50.000 to 75,000 from city life to 
the mountain streams. There, wita 
shovel and sluice box, many of them 
have recovered enough precious metal 
from the placer deposits to pay their 
living expense. 

+ + + 


This revival of interest in gold min- 
ing is evidenced by thousands of re- 
quests received by the United States 
Bureau of Mines for information re- 
garding methods and equipment for 
developing and operating gold placcr 
deposits and vein or lode deposits 

The chances for an inexperienced 
person to win a satisfactory wage from 
small-scale gold placer mining are 
small. A few experienced placer 
miners, aided by an element of good 
luck, may be doing quite well but the 
vast majority are probably not averag- 
ing $1 a day. 

-~ + + 

What chance is there for discovery 
of large gold fields? 

There have been no important new 
discoveries of gold placers in this coun- 
try in recent years and it is unlikely 
that there will be. In a country un- 
touched by railroads and highways, the 
Streams frequently afford the easiest 
avenues of travel and it is unlikely that 
important placer deposits have been 
overlooked by prospectors—who always 
follow the streams—and by other trav- 
elers in these regions. 
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That small and comparatively low- 
grade deposits still remain undiscov- 
ered is quite possible and the search 
for them is laudable effort. The ex- 
Pperienced prospector has the best 
chances for success, while there is little 
chance for a man unfamiliar with 
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Present Day 
Mortuary 
Customs 


Townsley L. Pendergast 
Field Educator, Em- 
balming Division, Board 
of Health, State of 
Wisconsin 


bape DISPOSAL of man’s earthly re- 

mains has been a_ time-honored 
custom perpetuated through the ages. 
History records the manner and cere- 
mony associated with burials of the 
early centuries. 

Earthly burial is most nearly uni- 
versal, in that the body is laid to rest. 
Certain traditions are characterized by 
virtue of ancestral precedent. 

In England today, a man is laid with 
his .eet toward the East so that, at 
the Last Trump, he will be ready to 
rise and walk to Jerusalem. A Mo- 
hammedan must lie on his right side 
facing Mecca. A Buddhist must be 
buried with his head to the North and 
facing up as Buddha died. 
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Even in the early ages it was the 
desire of the people to preserve the 
body indefinitely. This wags accom- 
plished in a crude manner compared 
to our modern methods of preserving 
the dead human body. 

In ancient times, the body would be 
placed upon a large stone slab, the 
organs and viscera would be removed 
and cleansed and the body would be 
washed and bathed with oils to pre- 
serve the tissue. After considerable 
time and ceremony, the body would 
then be wrapped in linens and sealed 
against the elements. A mumified 
condition resulted from this exacting 
procedure. 

With the advance of time, the cus- 
toms changed gradually and we have 
come to live in an age where the Na- 
tion and the State become a party to 
the burial of the dead. The States 
have enacted laws governing the burial 
and transportation of the dead with 
an aim to safeguard public health. 
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There are certain obligatory require- 
ments to be complied with before cre- 
mation or burial can take place, mainly 
the filing of a certificate of death with 
the proper authorities. The filing of 
a complete certificate of death is of 
major importance in the eyes of the 
State and imparts valuable informa- 
tion for the furtherance of public 
health. 

The steady increase in population 
has brought about an apportionate in- 
crease in mortality figures. Thus, the 
burial of the dead has taken on aspects 
of a business nature to facilitate the 
proper handling of the dead. 

It is of peculiar interest to note 
that the inalienable right of man is 
the right to burial. It is recognized 
by almost every nation. When a man’s 
family cannot afford to bury him, pro- 
vision is made by local authorities, 
through State laws. 


-~ + + 


The past quarter of a century has 
marked some decided departures from 
the age-old customs laid down by our 
ancestry. The very fact that living 
standards have changed necessitated 
like advances in present-day burials. 
Due to modern scientific discoveries, 
the method of disinfecting and pre- 
serving the dead human body is such 
that the physical likeness and struc- 
tural form is maintained for an indefi- 
nite time. 

The modern trénd has left us with 
only a faint recollection of ancient 
practices. The preservation of the 
body and the solemn rites accorded 
the dead seem to be the only traditions 
to reflect ancient customs. We have 
lived to become a part of a new regime, 
when new ideals and new ideas must 
prevail. 


placer mining, unused to hardship and 
lacking experience in “roughing it.” 

Has the Government encouraged 
small-scale gold mining? 

To encourage the small operator the 
Government assay offices have been au- 
thorized to purchase gold in minimum 
quantities of $40 worth, whereas the 
previous minimum was $100. This reg- 
ulation requires that the seller state 
the source of his gold. 
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How may one learn the best methods 
tf placer mining? 

Two papers on gold mining whicn 
have been issued by the Bureau of 
Mines may be found of value to the 
gold prospector. 

“Small-Scale Placer-Mining Methods, 
Information Circular 6611, has been 
printed for the benefit of the small- 
scale operator, experienced prospector, 
and the thousands who have turned tc 
placer mining in thé absence of other 
means of employment. Small-scale 
methods of placer mining are described 
and illustrated in this circular which 
may be obtainéd free by writing to 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Bulletin 363, “Gold Mining and Mili- 
ing in the United States and Canada 
Current Practices and Costs,” may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 15 
cents. This book deals more par- 
ticularly with the prospecting, develop- 
ment, mining and milling of lode-gold 
ores, but also contains a brief discus- 
sion of placer mining. 
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Where are the best regions for gold 
prospecting? 

The old-time miners knew their busi- 
1ess well and did a thorough job of 
zold panning. However, in spile of the 
low grade of material left behind by 
the early miners, the best opportunity 
for the novice would still seem to be 
in the districts in or adjoining the old 
workings. 

It is quite possible in some instances 
that during the years since the placers 
were worked, shifting stream currents 
and wave action on beach placers may 
have worked over the material and 
produced new local concentrations of 
gold. Such concentrations are apt to 
be small and scattered and the search 
for them long and arduous. 

Information Circular 6611 includes 
maps of 16 States showing regions 
from which placer gold has been au- 
thentically reported as having been re- 
covered. 

+ + + 


How may a person locate a gold min- 
ing claim? 

Few persons realize that most of the 
promising mineral lands of the country 
have been explored, and that. the 
promising placer ground is either 
owned by someone or held under the 
mining laws by performance of annual 
assessment work. No stranger can work 
such claims without securing a lease 
and paying the owner a royalty—a 
matter which is often difficult to ar- 
range. 

If, however, goid is discovered on 
unappropriated land, a location may be 
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HOW TO OBTAIN LOANS FOR SCHOOLS 
UNDER PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Public Necessity for Contmantien wid Ability to Offer Pee Security for Federal Fund 
Which May Be Advances Deciding Vectors in Action on Applications 





By ALICE BARROWS 
Specialist in School Building Problems, United States Office of Education 


4 bey NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT provides that the 
Administrator of the Public Works Program, under 
the direction of the President, shall prepare a com- 
prehensive program of public works 

The United States Office of Education, with the ap- 
proval of the Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
is giving information to school superintendents in regard 
to the policies, purposes, and meth- 
ods of the Public Works Program 
‘ so far as it affects school buildings, 
fs and by making a study of school 
needs in different States. 

The information which the office 
has just sent out to 7,700 Staie, 
city, and county superintendents of 
schools, and presidents of State uni- 
versities and colleges has brought 
forth many questions from all parts 
: Sof the country of which the follow- 
= ing are fair samples: 

Is it possible to secure loans and 
grants for school buildings from the 
ALICE BARROWS Emergency Administration of Pub- 

lic Works? 

School buildings are among the public works projects 
for which loans and grants may be secured from the 
Emergency Administration, in case the project is ap- 
proved. 

It should be clearly understood, however, by those ap- 
plying for loans that requests for loans for any form 
of public works necessarily have to be considered in re- 
lation to other forms of public works in the same dis- 
trict; the relative need of that district against another 
for immediate employment; and the promptness with 
which it is possible to start on one or another of such 
projects. 

All these points have to be considered in any appli- 
cation for loans. Therefore even though there may be 
great need for school buildings, or other type of public 
works in a certain district, the applications for loans for 
such projects may not be granted if the need for some 
other projects is greater. 

What are some of the tests applied for eligibility of 
projects? 

The tests applied in the consideration of any project 
are: 

1.—The relation of the particular project to coordinated 
planning and its social desirability. 

2.—The economic desirability of the project; i. e., its 
relation to unemployment and revival of industry. 

3.—The soundness of the project from an engineering 
and technical standpoint. 

4.—The financial ability of the applicant to complete 
the work and to reasonably secure any loans made by 
the United States. 

5.—The legal enforceability of the security to be pur- 
chased by tie United States or of any lease to be en- 
tered into between the applicant and the United States. 

Projects integrated with and consistent with a State 
plan are to be preferred to the isolated or inconsistent. 
Projects which can be started promptly are to be pre- 
ferred to those requiring delay. Projects near centers 
of unemployment are to be preferred 

It is important that school authorities who apply for 
loans make careful studies of the school building needs 





of their respective cities—i. e., present congestion, num- 
ber pupils on part time and on portables, increase ir 
school enrollment, and estimated increase over a five- 
year period—before submitting their requests for loans 

If a project is approved, the Federal Government mav 
give an outright grant of 30 per cent of the cost of labur 
and material employed on such project. 

Or, if a community cannot afford to pay any par 
of the cost of the erection of the project, and that fact 
is proved to the satisfaction of the Emergency Admin- 
istration, and the project approved, then the Federal 
Government may build the building and lease it to the 
municipality, acquiring and holding title to the prop- 
erty until paid for its outlay. Such payment has to be 
made within 30 years 

How should applications for loans be made? 

All applications for loans should be sent to the State 
Engineer (Public Works Administration) of the Staie 
Advisory Board of the State in which the project is 
located, and should contain the information called for 
in Circular No. 2, “Information Required with Applica- 
tions for Loans to States, Counties, Municipalities, and 
Other Public Bodies.” 

All applications should be sent in four counterparis 
The names of the State Advisory Board members and 
the State Engineers (P. W. A.) may be obtained from 
the Emergency Administration or the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

What is the relation of the State Advisory Boards 
to the Federal Emergency Administration? 

The Emergency Administration has been organized as 
follows: There is a special board for public works ap- 
pointed by the President. It consists of the Secretary 
of the Interior, chairman; the Attorney General; the 
Secretaries of War, Agriculture, Commeree, and Labor: 
the Director of the Budget; the Deputy Administrator. 
Henry M. Waite; and Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Roberts The Federal Administrator is the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 

There is a planning board which consists of Frederick 
A. Delano, chairman; Charles W. Eliot, II, secretarv: 
Wesley C. Mitchell; and Charles W. Merriam. The 
functions of the planning board are “to advise and as- 
sist the Administrator in the preparation of the ‘com- 
prehensive program of public works’ required by the 
Recovery Act, through the preparation, development, and 
maintenance of comprehensive and coordinated plans for 
regional areas in cooperation with national, regional, 
State, and local agencies, based upon surveys and re- 
search and analysis of projects for coordination mn 
location and sequence in order to prevent duplication or 
wasteful overlaps * 

There are 10 regional advisors whose functions are “to 
assist the planning board to formulate a plan for each 
region To stimulate by publicity and otherwise so 
far as may be within its power public interest in re- 
gional and general planning To obtain from the 
State Advisory Board of each region lists of projects 
under consideration by them and a copy of their rec- 
ommendations and rejections.” 

There are 48 Siate Advisory Boards, with three mem- 
bers on each board, except for Texas and Louisiana. 
which have four members. The functions of the State 
Advisory Boards are “to stimulate the submission of 
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made by staking the corners of the reaus of Mines. 
claim, posting of notice of location on 
the tract, and complying with State 
laws dealing with the recording of the 
location in the county recorder’s office, 
discovery work, and other details. 

Where can a person go for additional 
information on the subject of placer 
mining; data which will deal with con- 
ditions in different States? 

Several 
pamphlets on the subject and these 
may be obtained from the State Bu- 


larly good. 


States have published 


Elementary Methods 
of Placer Mining: Pamphlet No. 35, 
Idaho Bureau of Mines and Geology, 


Moscow, Idaho, will be found particu- 


++ + 


A bibliography of publications dealing 
with gold mining is included in Infor- 
mation Circular 6611. 

To those who write or call in per- 
son for assistance the Bureau of Mines 
makes every effort to render practical 


visions of its organic act. 


will appear in a later issue. 


aid. The resources of the Bureau are 
at the disposal of all, and it is Willing 
to render such advice and assistance 
as may properly fall within the pro- 


This is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles on various types of informa- 
tion regarding identification of min- 
erals and prospecting which are fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Mines. An- 
other article on technical assistance 
the Bureau gives to mine operators 
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How Errors May Be Revised and Dupli- 


cation of Designations 


Kliminated Sug- 


gested le Federal Board 





By JOHN J. CAMERON 


Secretary, United States Geographic Board 


N COMPILING the Official gazetteer 

for Massachusetts the United States 
Geographic Board found that several 
thousand names submitted were obso- 
lete. A total of 6,000 names were in- 
cluded in the gazetteer 

Changes in geographic names and 
spelling are a common occurrence and 
because of this fact a Federal Board 
to govern such changes has been set up 
While Massachusetts has a longer his- 
torical background than most States, 
the situation in regard to the number 
of obsolete names found there is illus- 
trative of the changes which are con- 
stantly occuring 


-~ + + 


The Geographic Board receives many 
requests for aid in questions of spelling 
and changes in place names. The fol- 
lowing are among the questions most 
frequently coming to the attention of 
the Board. 

If the name of a community as found 
on maps is wrong or mispelled, how 
may it be corrected? 

Copies of the act creating the politi- 
cal division, accompanied by a state- 
ment as to the name or spelling found 
in present-day official documents and 
in local newspapers should be for- 
warded to the Federal Board, which be- 
fore announcing its decision will com- 
municate with the State Geographic 
Board of the State concerned. The 
Board’s decision will be followed by all 
branches of the Federal Government 
and by private map makers 

-~ + + 


How may we change the name of 
a natural feature in order to name it 
after some early pioneer, local Indian 
chief, or some conspicuous citizen we 
may wish to honor? 

This question is asked by many com- 
munity organizations. It is only in ex- 
ceptional instances that well-estab- 
lished names will be disturbed or that 
living persons will be honored in this 
manner. 

The new name must first be approved 
by local civic officials who have the 
authority to make it official for the 
area concerned, It must then be sub- 
mitted to the State Geographic Board, 
if the State is one of the 30 which have 
such boards. From the State board it 
goes to the Federal board, whose ap- 
proval makes it official for the United 
States as a whole. 
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If an unsatisfactory name has been 
given to a natural feature, how may 
the name be changed? When there are 
extreme duplications of names, how 
may the situation be remedied? 

Dishwater Lake, Muddy Lake or 
other similar names sometimes come 
into use for bodies of water, which are 
in reality beautiful natural features. 
Resort owners or members of the local 
community who wish to give the lake 
a more attractive name should first 
make sure that the old name is not 
descriptive and of historical import- 
ance. Next they should consult the 
local official who may make the name 
official for the entire country by fol- 
lowing the procedure outlined above. 

Extreme duplication of names is an- 
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Aides in the National Recovery 


Administration 











THOMAS M. GLASGOW 


Ta M. GLASGOW, of Charlotte, N. C., 
Deputy’ Administrator in the National Re- 
covery Administration, supervises its work 
connection with the lumber industry. 
also are other fields, not yet announced, 
he has been asked to take over. His business is 


There 
which 


DR. LEO WOLMAN 


R. LEQ WOLMAN, of New York City, 

economist, is one of General Johnson's 
in labor advisory group in the National Recovery 
Administration. He is Chairman of the Labor 
Advisory Board and a member of the National 
Labor Board of which Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, is Chairman 


automotive supplies, and kindred activities. 

Born at Lexington, Va., Oct. 6, 1890, he gradu- 
ated at Washngton and Lee University with 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws. In 1916, he went to Charlotte, served in 
the World War as captain of field artillery over- 
seas and was sent back to train men in trench 
warfare and artillery work. 

He organized the Glasgow-Stewart Company, 
selling wholesale automobile supplies, which now 
operates six stores. For ‘«o yoars he was presi- 
dent of the Charlotte Autonotive Trade Asso- 
ciation; for two years president of the Southern 
Automobile Jobbers; and for two years president 
of the Virginia-Carolinas Automotive Jobbers, 
which last he organized. For several years he 
was director of the National Motor Equipment 
Association. He has been chairman of the 
American Red Cross for Charlotte for three 
years, a director in the Charlotte Associated 
Charities for six years, a director of a commu- 
nity cooperative nurses association, a director 
in the Charlotte Kiwanis Club. He is an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Glasgow as a business man attended the 
Recovery Administration hearing on the code 
for the oil industry. He attracted the attention 
of Gen. Johnson and his appointment followed. 


The two boards coordinate to look after the 
interests of labor in the N. R. A. operations. 
The Labor Advisory Board represents labor at 
preliminary and formal hearings. 

Dr. Wolman also is a member of the cotton 
textile industrial code committee for the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. He brings to 
that Administration a background of experience 
in investigations in a wide variety of fields, in- 
cluding those of unemployment, trades unions 
and public works. 

He is 43 years old. A native of Baltimore, 
Md., he graduated from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He taught economics there as well as at the 
University of Michigan and at Hobart College. 
For a time he had charge of the research de- 
partment of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. At the outset of the World War he 
was a. special agent of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations and he was 
affiliated with the War Industries Board. He 
was with President Wilson’s American Peace 
Commission at Paris. 

He served as a member of the United States 
Employment Conference in 1921. He studied the 
growth of American trades unions and particu- 
larly the question of boycotts, 





DEXTER M. KEEZER 


EXTER M. KEEZER, of Baltimore, Md., 

economist and writer, is the newly appointed 
Executive Director of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the National Recovery Administration. 
His idea is that one of the greatest necds in 
the country is to get the general public to un- 
derstand the intricacies and mysteries of eco- 





EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 


4 DWARD R. STETTINIUS, of New York City, 
for nine years an industrial executive of one 

of the largest industrial enterprises in the world, 
is today one of a large group of technical ad- 
visers of the National Recovery 
His function is to keep the Administration in 
close touch with the activities and views of the 


Administration. 


nomics. He says he is going about his work on 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board with that idea 
in mnd. 

The staff of the Board is wading through 
“mountains of statistics’ and volumes of re- 
search findings to get what: he feels should be a 
sound scientific structure for protection of con- 
sumers under the N. R. A. fter that is done, the 
next step will be to translate this work into 
terms that people generally can understand. 

The Board is trying to keep out of the codes 
of fair competition any provisions that look in- 
jurious to consumers and to insert terms that 
protect consumers. 

As a newspaper man Mr. Keezer has worked 
on banking and labor matters. He was born in 
Baltimore, Aug. 24, 1895, graduated from Am- 
herst College, A. B.; Cornell University A. M., 
and Brookings Graduate School of Economics 
and Government, Ph. D. He was a reporter on 
the Denver Times 1920-21; instructor at Cornell 
1922-3; assistant professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of North Cafolina, 1926-7; on the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers 1927-8: lecturer in citizenship, Dart- 
mouth College, 1928-9, and associate editor of 
the Baltimore Sun 1929-33. He served with a 
machine gun battalion in the World War. 


industries. He is the liaison officer between the 
Administration, set up by Congress, and the In- 
dustrial Recovery Board. 

He has a background of “big business” ex- 
perience. His father, Edward R. Stettinius, was 
affliated with J. P. Morgan & Co., and served 
the Government as an Assistant Secretary of 
War. ‘ 

Born at Chicago, Oct. 22, 1900. Mr. Stettinius 
had his educational training at a Pomfret. 
Conn., school and at the University of Virginia, 
where he graduated in 1924. He entered the 
General Motors Co. organization and has been 
with it ever since. He is now vice president of 
that organization. 

As liaison officer, he is taking a considerable 
part in speeding up the program of Gen. John- 
son, the Industrial Recovery Administrator. He 
has gathered around him a staff of advisors rep- 
resenting particular industries. Among these 
are Governor Clyde L. Herring, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, as industrial advisor for the motor vehicle 
trade; C. O. Wold, of Peoria, Ill., as advisor for 
the rock crusher manufacturing industry. and 
David Beecroft, of New York, as advisor in con- 
struction with automotive parts and equipment 
manufacturing. 


other problem which is handled by the 
Federal Geographic Board. An in- 
stance of this work is the change which 
was made in the names of a group 
of lakes in Wisconsin. Eight “Bass 
Lakes” were located within one county. 
The State Board, by substituting In- 
dian names for many of these lakes, 
did away with the confusion which had 
previously existed. 
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How are the names of natural fea- 
tures selected? 

Most of the prominent natural fea- 
tures in this country are named but 
names are still being chosen for creeks, 
mountains and other natural features 
in sparsely settled portions of the coun- 
try. The new name should be short, 
euphonious, and in keeping with the 
tradition of the region. New names may 
be made official in the manner which 
has been outlined. 

In Alaska the names for natural fea- 
tures are usually recommended by Gov- 
ernment topographical engineers. So 
far as possible the names current in 
that locality are adopted. 
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Does the Geographic Board answer 
questions concerning the derivation of 
names? 

Requests for information as to the 
derivation of geographical names will 
be answered when the Board has the 
data to give the correct answer 

Where can I obtain a gazetteer of 
place names in the various States? 

Such a gazetteer has been published 
for Rhode Island and a similar publi- 
cation is contemplated for Massachu- 
setts. These gazetteers are valuable refe 
erences for schools and libraries, as 
they contain the names of all local 
features as well as obsolete names. 

Eventually a gazetteer will be pube 
lished for each State. These will be 
collected into one volume which will 
be in every sense of the word, a na-~ 
tion gazetteer. 
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Truck Traffic 
Regulation in 
Minnesota 


By 
Frank W. Matson, 
Chairman Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, 
State of Minnesota 
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THE 1933 session of the Minnesota 
legislature passed a law, known as 
Chapter 170, Session Laws 1933, pro- 
viding for supervision and regulation of 
truck contract carriers and common 
carriers not operating over a regular 
route. The law became effective July 1. 
This is a considerable departure from 
principles of motor vehicle regulation 
and is based on a supreme court de- 
and is based on a Supreme Court de- 
et al. v. Binford, 53 Sup. Ct. Rep. 181, 
This act covers all carriers who op- 
erate for hire It exempts carriers 
within a 35-mile radius of their point 
of residence but includes all operators 
outside of such 35-mile zone who are 
subject to the provisions of Chapter 
185, Laws of 1925, which is the common 
carrier regulatory law 
+ + + 


It requires the issuance of a non- 
transferable permit to such operators 
upon the payment of a $5 fee for the 
first vehicle operated and $2.50 for each 
additional vehicle placed in service. all 
permits to expire Dec. 31 of each cal- 
endar year. Interstate as well as in- 
trastate operators are subject to the 
act 

The Commission has full jurisdiction 
to fix the minimum rates or charges 
for the transportation; to provide rules 
and regulations for the safe operation 
of the vehicle, that is, as to lights, 
brakes, etc.; to supervise the method of 
loading or packing of merchandise to 
be transported; to require the filing of 
reports as to tonnage handled, earn- 
ings, expenses of operation, etc.; to re- 
quire the filing of public liability and 
indemnity insurance and to fix the 
amount; to fix the hours of service of 
the drivers, 12-hour service the maxi- 
mum. 

-~ + + 


No permit operator shall transport 
property owned by himself in whole 
or in part, except property intended 
for his own use or the use of his fame 
ily, except that property may be trans- 
ported for resale if moved directly to 
the place of business of the owner of 
the truck, or the farm if the vehicle 
owner is a farmer. 

No carrier shall transport food for 
human consumption or property in- 
tended for. or that could be used ia, 
any household in any vehicle in whicn 
livestock has been transported, except- 
ing such vehicle has been thoroughly 
cleaned. 

~ + + 


The permits issued are subject to sus- 
pension or revocation for violations of 
the provisions of the act, or any order 
or regulation of the Commission. A 
misdemeanor clause provides for a fine 
of not exceeding $100, or imprisonment 
for 90 days for violation of the act, 
and provision is also made for the issu- 
ance of a cease and desist order by the 
Commission where unlawful operation 
is found to be engaged in 

Inspectors of the Commission are 
given police power and in addition. the 
law provides that the Sfate highway 
patrol shall assist in the enforcement of 
the act 

The Commission has power to refuse 
to issue a permit where the operation 
is subject to regulation under the fixed 
termini regular route statute. Chapter 
185. Laws of 1925, or where permit ‘s 
petitioned for and the proposed service 
is owned or controlled by an auto 
transportation company subject to such 
common carrier statute. 
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Industrial Board 
Meets Objection 
In Shoe Industry 


Other Problems Affecting 
Various Industries Arise 
As NRA Code Hearings 


Are Continued 








manufacturers re- 
industrial relations 


The boot and shoe 
fuse to accept an 
board similar to that established for the 
cotton textile industry in the first code 
approved by President Roosevelt 

The cotton textile code sets up a Cotton 


Textile Nationa! Industrial Relations 
Board, with one member from industry 
ene from the Labor Advisory Board olf 


the National Recovery Administration and 
one appointed by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
National Recovery Administrator. Its du- 
ties are to aid in adjusting controversies 
which may arise under operation of the 
code. 

Definite refusal to agree to a set-up cf 
this kind for the shoe manufacturers was 
ennounced, Sept. 13, by Roger A. Selby, ot 
Portsmouth, Ohio, president of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation, at a hearing on a code for the 
industry. The hearing began Sept. 12 be- 
fore Deputy Administrator C. C. Williams 

Increase in Costs 

Shoe prices to the consumer must be 
increased 20 to 33 1/3 per cent, according 
to J. Franklin McElwain, representing the 
code committee. He said increased costs 
will amount to $180,000,000 a year, due 
largely to the cost of materials, but at 
least $35,060,000 represents additional pay 
to wage earners under the 40-hour pro- 
vision of the code. 

The labor provisions of the code were 
opposed by many witnesses, led by the 
Rev. Father F. J. Haas, member of the Na- 
tional Recovery Labor Advisory Board. The 
code provides for minimum wages rang- 
ing from 37's cents an hour for males and 
32's cents for females to 35 and 30 cents, 
respectively, according to population of the 
towns where factories are located. 

Father Haas and other spokesmen for 
labor demanded a 30-hour week, with 41 
minimum of $18 a week and adjusted 
piece-work rates, for unskilled operators, 
$30 for semiskilled workers and $40 for 
skilled workers. 

In addition to the controversy over the 
labor provisions, the manufacturers and 
retailers were divided on the question of 
style shows. 

Small manufacturers attacked vhe prac- 


tice of large units granting long credit 
terms, which they termed “buying busi- 
ness.” 


The hearing was indefinitely adjourned 
Sept. 13. 

Silk Textiles Disagreement 

A hearing on a code for the silk textile 
industry, which began Sept. 12 before Dep- 
uty Administrator A. D. Whiteside, was 
adjourned the same day because oi violent 
disageement between employers and la- 
bor, coupled with a strike of factory work- 
ers at Paterson, N. J. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
chairman of the National Labor Board, 
announced, Sept. 14, that after 14 hours of 
continuance conferences initiated by the 
Board an agreement had been reached be- 
tween representatives of silk manufac- 
turers in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and other centers, and a committee 
of the United Textile Workers and inde- 
pendent unions 

The agreement, he said, embraces a 
schedule of wages to be recommended to 
the Deputy Administrator for both the 
silk and the rayon industries. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the union representatives 
would ask the workers to end the strike. 

Mr. Whiteside also attended the con- 
ference and explained that the hearing 
on the silk industry code had been re- 
cessed. He said a conference would be 
called of all those interested in the rayon 
and silk industries, at which labor repre- 
sentatives also could be present, and that 
steps. would be taken at this mecting to 
draw up a code satisfactory to all interests. 


Paper and Pulp Industry 

An increase of $70,000,000 a year for 
employes of the paper and pulp industry 
of the United States will result from 
adoption of the code proposed for that 
industry, it was declared by representa- 
tives of the paper makers at a hearing, 
Sept. 14, before Deputy Administrator W. 
W. Pickard 

The industry, it was stated, supplies 60 
per cent of the world’s consumption of 
paper. The code proposes to reduce the 
average hours of work per week from 
more than 46 in 1929 to 40 hours per 
week. 

Men’s Neckwear Industry 

A demand for a greatly increased scale 
of minimum wages over those proposed 
in a code submitted by the Men's Neck- 
wear Manufacturers Institute was made, 
Sept. 14, by Lester Rabbino, representing 


New York manufacturers, at a hearing 
before Deputy Administrator Lindsay 
Rogers. 


The wages now paid by the New York 
manufacturers were declared to be largely 
in excess of those proposed in the code. 


Construction Industry 

Hearings were concluded Sept. 11 on 
supplemental codes for the construction 
industry. Hearings on a basic code for 
the industry ana ior several supplemental 
codes were held during the preceding 
week. The hearings during the past week 
were on supplemental codes for the con- 
tracting and retail division of the plumb- 
ing and heating industry, the heating, 
piping and air-conditioning division, the 
cement gun contracting industry, and the 
building granite industry 


Umbrella Manufacturing Industry 
A code submitted by the National As- 
sociation of Umbrella Manufacturers was 
almost completely rewritten during a hear- 


ing, Sept. 11, before Deputy Administra- 
tor R. B. Paddock. Among the changes 
made was the addition of a section to 


prohibit home work. 
Millinery and Dress Trimming 

The millinery industry of the United 
States has almost been wrecked by com- 
petition from Japan and China, according 
to testimony, Sept. 13, at a hearing before 
Deputy Administrator Lindsay Rogers on 
a code for the millinery and dress trim- 
ming industry. 

Proponents of the code sought to have 
incorporated a clause barring the sale of 
competitive goods in this country at less 
than the fair cost of producing such goods 
in the United States. Mr. Rogers said hx 
could see no way to grant tariff protection 
in a code of fair competition. 

The hearing was recessed to permit rep- 
resentatives of the industry to decide 
whether they wish to press for approval 
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HEARINGS on codes of fair com- + 


petition for the motion picture 
industry were held during the past 
week by Deputy Administrator Sol 
A. Rosenblatt. One code was sub- 
mitted by the producers and dis- 
tributors and another by the exhib- 
itors. Following are excerpts from 
the transcript of testimony: , 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: A great 
number of diverse proposals appear in 
the motion picture industry code, some 
submitted by distributors, others by pro- 
ducers and others by exhibitors. I 
trust this industry is large enough 
competent enough, and able enough to 
wipe out the divergence. 

WILL H. HAYS, president of Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America: A few years ago the recre- 
ational and cultural benefits of the 
drama were available to only a few. 
Admission prices were beyond the in- 
come of the many. Today, the motion 
picture has brought the world’s finest 
dramas well within the reach of all. 

Even in 1932 theater attendance in 
the United States averaged probably 
60,000,000 persons weekly. It obvi- 
ous to the most naive observer that 
here was a tremendous influence for 
good, a vast medium for wholesome en- 
tertainment, to sustain the spirits of 
our people through a period of uncer- 
tainty. 

The industry recognizes the necessity 


1s 


of maintaining right moral standards 
in motion picture entertainment. We 
have endeavored to practice self-dis- 
cipline. This means regulation of the 
product at its source, the best and most 
effective method of dealing with the 
problem. 

Much remains to be done, but I be- 
lieve we have succeeded to a marked 


degree. Under this code, we shall move 
further in that direction. In the words 
of the code, the whole industry pledges 
itself to maintain right moral stand- 
ards in production of pictures and to 
adhere to regulations promulgated by 
the industry to assure attainment of 
that purpose. 

The screen must provide for adult en- 
tertainment which mirrors life. But 
this should not occasion introduction of 
material which may have an evil in- 
fluence on the public. The highest ef- 
fectiveness of the drama needs only 
the freedom of legitimate expression. 

Under this code we are answerable to 
the Federal Government for the way 
we discipline ourselves. When _ the 
whole industry becomes thus pledged, 
I am confident we will further pro- 
gress toward solution of one of our 
most difficult problems. 


Limitations on Work | 


ELLIOTT, representing 
Motion Picture Machine Operators: 
Our request is that no operator shall 
attend to more than one projection ma- 
chine during any public performance, 
for public safety, due to fire hazards 
and the results of improper projection. 
The State of Massachusetts has made 
this requirement law. ,In the District 
of Columbia two-man operation is re- 
quired. 

WALTER S. PERCIVAL, representing 
the United Scenic Artists of the Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Pa- 
perhangers of America: We have not 
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been mentioned or consulted in draw- 
ing up this code. 
DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Do you 


have in the United Scenic Artists hair 
dressers? 

Mr. PERCIVAL: Hair 
under make-up artists 

Mr. ROSENBLATT: You not only 
make up the scenery but also make up 
the people? 

Mr. PERCIVAL: 


dressers come 


Under our jurisdic- 
tion, we claim that the entire picture 
is the background, the furnishings of 
the figures; consequently, all should be 
in harmony to make a perfect picture. 

Mrs. ARRETUS FRANKLYN BURT, 
St. Louis, Mo., president of the Better 
Films Council of St. Louis, and chair- 
man of the Missouri Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs: Seventeen highly organ- 
ized women’s groups of St. Louis formed 
a council to promote the highest pos- 
sible moral and artistic standard in 
motion picture entertainment. I repre- 
sent this group of 250,000 women. 

Women must keep a close watch on 
the type of motion pictures produced. 
The production code framed by edu- 
cators, clergymen, civic leaders and 
members of the industry, now known 
as the production code of the Hays 
organization, should be part of thé 
NRA program 

We have made many protests because 
advertising misrepresented the picture 
involved or because of suggestiveness or 
salaciousness 

The Better Films Council has always 
opposed the double feature policy. There 
is the difficulty in arranging programs 
for family nights and children’s shows 
to present balanced show. There is 
the difficulty of endorsing an entire 
program where one picture deserves 
high rating and endorsement and the 
second picture is objectionable. 

We have many protests from patrons 
who go to see a recommended picture 
and have it preceded or followed by a 
feature which is salacious or suggestive. 
We have seen the picture “Little Or- 
phan Annie,” endorsed for children, 
combined with “Night After Night,” a 
manufacturing industry, Sept. 15, before 
Deputy Administrator P. C. Kemp. 
of a tariff clause, in which event a further 
hearing will be held 


Other Hearings Held 
Other hearings held during 
week as follows: 
Chemical manufacturing industry, Sept. 


were the 


14, before Deputy Administrator C. C. 
Williams. 
Marking devices industry, Sept. 14, be- 


fore Deputy Administrator R. B. Paddock. 
Schiffi and hand machine embroidery 
industry, Sept. 12, before Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Lindsay Rogers 
Rock crusher industry, Sept. 12, before 
Deputy Administrator George S. Brady. 
Road machinery manufacturers’ in- 
dustry, Sept. 11, before Deputy Admini- 
trator Malcolm Muir. 
Cement industry, Sept 15, before 
Deputy Administrator Malcolm Muir. 
Cap and industry and 
manufacturing stry, Sept. 15, 
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, Deputy Administrator P. C. Kemp. 





Wages and Pay of Actors And Distribution of Premiums Are Discussed 





strictly adult picture with a gangster + 
theme. 
The one and two-reel pictures are 


bringing to us vith increasing authen- 
ticity and charm travelogues of adven- 
ture in the remote corners of the world. 
Because of the double feature policy, 
this wealth of education values is not 
being used by theater managers. 

We believe the double feature pro- 
gram leaves the audience in a frame 
of mind that will eventually discour- 
age attendance at theaters of the intel- 
ligent and critical patrons who help to 
elevate the standards of pictures and 
will leave in the theater an audience 
that will eventually tear down all that 
has been accomplished. 





Views of Educators | 





AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary-general, World 
Federation of Educational Associations: 
I speak not only for the educational in- 
terest of the United States but for the 
educational workers throughout the 
world. I think there should be a pro- 
Vision in the code that would permit 
certain scientific films, those of history 
and literature, to be used as classroom 
service. Such films in history as Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Alexander Hamilton 
and Disraeli are of great use. 

Scientific films in biology should be 
used. Those which are used in a com- 
mercial run, after they have had their 
run, should be allowed to be used for 
educational purposes. 

We are all impressed with the fact 
that as the hours of labor are being 
contracted, the hours of leisure are be- 
ing expanded. Our people will need 
more parks, more playgrounds, more 
recreational facilities, more music halls, 
more moving picture theaters. We will 
need to have them of such a nature 
that they will safeguard the moral life 
of our people. 

It is quite evident that the moral 
tone of the pictures today exceeds the 
moral tone of the pictures of 10 years 
ago. I think the development of the 
moral side must come largely through 
two efforts, one by producing a better 
type of picture and the other by edu- 


cating the public to appreciate the 
same. 
These people with longer hours of 


leisure must have something wholesome 
to take up their time. The average of 
our people can not entertain themselves 
is because they 











and in substance that 
have not reached that level of intellec- 
tuality, but they are improving, as is 
known by this industry. 
Picture Distribution | 
DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Senator 


William H. King, of Utah, on behalf of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, upon the requiset of Bishop 
David A. Smith, of Salt Lake City, has 
proposed the following modification of 
section 18 of the Exhibitors’ code: 

It shall be an unfair trade prac- 
tice for any distributor to sell any 
picture generally released to any non- 
theatrical account, provided, however, 
that nothing in the above shall pre- 
vent the distributor from furnishing 
pictures for hospitals, ships on the 
high seas, Army posts, and for the 
entertainment of shut-ins, and for 
religious and charitable instructions, 
and provided, further, that no picture 
shall be furnished until two months 
after the first run in the competitive 
area. 

MRS. CAMILLE KELLEY, Judge of 
the Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Our code should represent that intelli- 
gent blend of Federal protection, com- 
mercial freedom and social control best 
adapted to pictures. I urge protection 
to the social side, news reels, privileges 
to shut-ins, and our little groups co- 
operating with boards of trade and 
civic organizations. 

Every mother in America should ap- 
preciate a scientific invention that en- 
ables us personally to meet and hear 
men like the President of the United 
States 

What we do in the picture world plays 
a heavy part in the equcational and 
behavior experience of our young lives. 
I do not share the belief that the mov- 
ing picture is responsible for youthful 
sophistication in vice, but it has taught 
manners, poise and ambition with recog- 


nition of beauty and design, of course 
with a little bad influence salted in 
occasionally. 





The Double Feature | 


MRS. PHILIP A. BRENNAN, presi- 
dent, International Federation § of 
Catholic Alumnae: The motion picture 
bureau of our organization was organ- 
ized 11 years ago Six years ago we 
organized a pre-view group of college 
graduates who see every picture before 
release in the studios of New York and 
Hollywood. 

Our organization is opposed to continu- 
ance of double features. We are most 
anxious about placing into our hospitals, 
orphanages and other Catholic institu- 
tions the gratis film service for the shut- 





ins. The moral code should be the first 
consideration in the whole code. 
MRS. MALCOLM MacCOY, presi- 


dent of the New York City Federation 
of Women's Clubs: I represent approxi- 
mately 40,000 women in New York City. 
I approve the moral provisions of the 
code. 

MRS. ALONZE RICHARDSON, At- 
lanta, Ga., representing the Atlanta 
Board of Review and Beiter Films Com- 
mittee: I represent 6,000 citizens of At- 
lanta. We approve heartily the gratis 
films for shut-ins without restriction. 
We are opposed to double features as an 
exhibition policy, as experience has been 
that this is unwise, unsound economics 
with no real beneficial results. 

Block booking has long been an issue 
and one least understood. The offended 
public on one side meets the alibi of the 
exhibitor on the other. Block booking, 
the 15 per cent elimination privilege, 
will clear this atmosphere entirely. We 
construe this article of the code as per- 
taining to pictures unsuitable, offensive 
in part or as a whole. Moral standards 
in production and advertising will pro- 
tect alike industry and the public. 


MRS. WILLIAM BALDWIN. New 
York State Federation of Women's 
Cubs: Nothing should be done to in- 


terrupt the improvement in motion pic- 
tures directly attributable to the produc- 
tion and advertising codes now in use 
by the major companies. We have 
Studied the trade practices of block- 
booking and blind-buying. Both have 











economic value, but we believe the pro- # weeks, we contended that no independ- before the NRA. It has established the 
posed elimination privilege of 15 per ent contractor should be permitted to minimum basic contract for artists. It 
cent cancellation of photoplays leased put a unit in rehearsal until he has a has maintained for years conciliation 
in blocks should be adequate to meet contract for at least two weeks book- machinery. Practically all disputes in 
the difficulties ing immediately following the end of the industry at Hollywood, having to 

We want the community limited as the two-week rehearsal period. do with contracts and wages, working 
little as possible in its selection of photo- For the more elaborate units which conditions, violations of contracts, etc., 


plays, short subjects, educational films 
and play dates in order that our program 
of developing community interest in 
special programs suitable for the entire 
family may continue its growth 

Double billing and the designation of 
play dates definitely handicaps a com- 
munity’s expression of its motion picture 
taste through the box office. 





Block-booking Plan 





MRS. EDMUND M. BARSHAN, Wil- 
mington, Del., Delaware State Federation 


of Women’s Clubs: We are very anxious 
to retain the block-boking system with 
exhibitors. The double feature exhibit 


is a mistake 
ARTHUR E,. SCHWARTZ, Chesterfield 
Motion Picture Corporation: The double 


features have always served a_ useful 
and economic purpose in the history of 
the industry. The motive behind the 
idea to dO away with them is to force 
out one man’s product for another. 


The 60 to 65 per cent clause in the pro- 
posed code means virtually the elimina- 
tion of the double features. The conse- 
quences would be the closing of inde- 
pendently operated theaters, loss of em- 
ployment to thousands of people, loss of 
millions of dollars to producers, dis- 
tributors and exhibitors 

EDWARD GOLDEN, Monogram Pic- 


tures: Under a single feature basis, ex- 
penditures of over $29,000,000 would be 
eliminated. That $29,000,000 is now be- 


ing expended among actors, writers, 


ar- 


tists, musicians, and hundreds of others 
in trades 

MRS. CHARLES T. OWENS, Pennsyl- 
vania State Chairman, Motion Picture 


Division, State Federation of Pennsyl- 


vania Women: The most practical way 
I know for a theater to serve the mi- 
nority interests of a community is to 


divide up the week, showing the sophis- 
ticated adult films the early part of the 
week and family pictures the end of the 
week when the children usually go. I 
hope the N.R.A. will eliminate the desig- 
nation of play dates 

I am fed up with political censorship. 
And, believe me, the great mass of the 
American people do not want any moral 
autocrats interposed between them and 
Hollywood We have agreed on the 
policy of selection and the use of en- 
dorsed lists of film I believe the thea- 
ters have been remiss in utilizing their 
facilities exclusively for entertainment 
purposes. 

MRS. RICHARD M. McCLURE, Chi- 
cago, motion picture chairman, General 
Federation of Woman's Clubs. Our mem- 
bership is 2,000,000 women. We are op- 
posed to double features because such a 
policy precludes a varied and balanced 
program. It is impossible to find firms 
of equal: merit where both are well- 
suited im appeal to adults and children 
Two feature length pictures are a phy- 
sical and mental strain to adults and are 


almost paralyzing to children 
Block booking prevents careful selec- 
tion of films. Of greater seriousness is 


the trade practice that prevents cancel- 
lation or elimination of undesirable pic- 
tures. The proposed 15 per cent elimina- 
tion is just, 





Federal Regulation 





WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE, general 


secretary of the Federal Motion Picture 
Council in America: We want this code 
enforced and if the double feature bill 
is removed it will add to the educational 
work of the motion picture theater 
You should have a Federal commis- 
sion with power to pass on the pictures 
While they are being produced and on 
that board there should be two repre- 
sentatives of the industry. I would not 
give them a vote there because they 
have a profit interest in deciding 


whether the picture is a good picture or 


not. The other peint I want to make 
is against the block booking. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for six years 


investigated block booking and declared 
it unethical. 


DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Are you 
familiar with the cecision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
District, holding that block booking 
was legal and overruling the Federal 
Trade Commission 

DR. CHASE: No. sit I remember 


the decision of one of our Federal judges 
of New York, who was the general so- 


licitor here at Washington in the last 
Administration, and he gave a decision 
to the contrary. So I think it is well 


a question of law whether it is right or 
wrong. 
DEPUTY. ROSENBLATT: We _ will 
not go into the legal arguments here. 
LEE HANMER, Director of the De- 


partment of Recreation of the Russell 
Sage Foundation We support those 
provisions of the code that have to do 
with increased promotion of standards 
of good taste in production and adver- 
tising, particulari advertising, and 
those provisions that facilitate distri- 


bution and produciion in such a way as 
to make them responsive to local com- 
munity desires and needs. 





Chorus Girls’ Pay 





MRS. DOROTHY BRYANT, New 
York City, Chorus Equity Assoication of 
America: The average of our member- 
ship is from 16 to 25 years, As youth 
is demanded in the chorus, our mem- 
bership changes about 60 per cent each 


year. We hold that in a membership 
such as ours the employer is dealing in 
many cases with minors, in all cases 
with persons whose youth and lack of 
knowledge makes it impossible for them 
to bargain successfully on their own 
behalf. We ask that all chorus people 
working in public auditions, break-ins 


or tryouts be paid at least the minimum 
salary established by the code. It has 
been the custom to try out acts three 
and four weeks at half salary or less. 
The average weekly earnings for our 
members in presentation and vaudeville 


work is $515.62 per annum, average 
number of weeks’ work is 17's for the 
year, and the average amount of free 
rehearsal time before opening is five 
weeks and the average total work pe- 
riod, including free rehearsal period, is 
22's weeks. The average payment is 
not an income that affords a decent liv- 
ing wage. 

As there is no pay for rehearsal and 


the ordinary unit can be put on in two 


may require more rehearsal there should 
be an additional week of consecutive 
booking. 

We ask for a 40-hour week and a six- 
day week. Chorus dancing is strenuous 
work, as is chorus singing Given an 
eight-hour day, no ballet girl could 
stand on his toes for eight hours; no 
chorus singer could sing for that pe- 
riod without rest. We submit a ‘(pub- 
lished) interview with Dave Gould, well 
known dance director, in which he 
states that the average chorus girl is 
18 years of age and because of the hard 
work she must do she is unable to re- 
main in her profession more than two 


years, the overwork aging her, and she 
is replaced by younger and fresher 
faces 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Who said 
that‘ 

MRS. BRYANT: Dave Gould, dancing 
for R. K. O 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Was he 
talking about girls in legitimate thea- 
ter productions or motion pictures? 

MRS. BRYANT: In pictures. We are 


list of salaries 
random. The 
this is $50 a 
The minimum 
theater is $30 a 
is playing ai 
$35 on the 


submitting in evidence a 
paid in units chosen at 
highest salary paid on 
week; the lowest, $20 
wage in the legitimate 
week when the company 
place of organization, or 
road. 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: You stated 
the average wage of these girls. Do 
they not have other employment? 

MRS. BRYANT: Some of them do 
modelling or anything they can do on 
the side, commercial photog 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Are they 
required to pay their transportation on 
these salaries you mention? 

MRS. BRYANT: No, they are not in 
most cases, but under this code they 
could be 

HAROLD D. FRANKLIN, represent- 
ing motion picture theaters making 
stage representations: The estimate of 
$515.62 as average annual average of 
chorus girls is far too low. They re- 
ceive not less than $1,500 a year. (Rheta 
Stone and Peggy Todd. in the chorus 
of the Radio City Music Hall, New 
York, also in rebuttal of Mrs. Bryant's 
testimony, testified Sept. 13 they re- 
ceived $36 a week each, worked seven 
hours a day, seven days a week, and had 
four days off with pay every sixth week.) 


The Seven-hour Day | 


GEORGE E. 
ment 











Better- 
there 


Actors’ 
believe 


PRICE, 
Association We 
should be a maximum of seven hours’ 
work a day We believe every artist 
should receive transportation and lower 
berth 


J. T. REED, president, Academy of 
Motion Pictures Arts and Sciences: The 
Academy is not seeking to gain any- 
thing under this act which is not a 
recognized custom in Hollywood We 
have no particular quarrel with the 
Actors Equity Association. I have filed 


a brief as to what 
for 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: What 
the difference between “players” 
“actors”? 

Mr. REED: The words are synony- 
mous. I imagine it is to cover the mas- 
culine and the feminine 

The Academy has put 


the Academy stands 


1S 


and 


into operation 


7 
aphy, etc. 


are brought before the conciliation com- 
mittee of the Academy instead of into 
court, to avoid long delays, expense of 
litigation and the washing of dirty 
linen in public 

The conciliation machinery has han- 
dled some 400 cases running all the 
way from $15 for a day's pay into con- 
tracts aggregating a total sum of well 
over $300,000. 





Premium Distribution 





MICHAEL FLYNN, National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters: We are 
opposed to including in the code the 
language which prevents motion pic- 
tures from continuing to distribute pre- 
miums. There are some 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood employed in 
the production of premiums which are 
distributed by these picture houses 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Do you 
mean 2,000 people do nothing else but 
manufacture premiums for motion pic- 
ture houses? 

Mr. FLYNN: That is true. In addi- 
tion, if some of the motion picture 
houses would patronize the products of 
American industry rather than capi- 
talize Asiatic products there would be 
work for anywhere from 500 to 800 
more 

DEPUTY ROSENBLATT: Do 
produce chinaware for retail stores? 

Mr. FLYNN: Yes 


you 





Continued Decline 
In Crop Acreage 


Adjustment Program Reflects 
Trend Since 1919 
The decrease in the amount of lands 


necessary to raise foodstuffs in the United 
States contemplated by crop. reduction 
programs of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is an acceleration of the 
tendency which has been apparent since 
1919. 

Between 1919 and 1929, 1,940 counties 
in this country reported to the Agriculture 
Department a total decrease in crop acre- 
age of 32.000,000 acres. The outstanding 
decrease was in the Piedmont region of 
Georgia and South Carolina, and in a belt 
extending from southern New England 
across New York, southern Michigan, Ohio, 


southern Indiana, and Illinois and most 
of Kentucky and Missouri, to eastern 
Oklahoma and central Texas 


This decrease was partially offset in the 
recent movement back te the land which 
has been a feature of the depression. 


<5 Morals of wr 


FORMULATING A CODE FOR MOTION PICTURES 


Double Features, Block Booking, and Providing of Educational Films Among Problems Considered at NRA Hearing--- 


As Affeeted by 
The ‘Movie’ Code 


Regulation of Type of Films 
Is Sought at Hearings, 
With an Increase.in Edu- 
rational Features 





The moral and educational side of mo- 
tion pictures, as well as matters concerne 
ing their production, distribution and ex- 
hibition, was considered during the past 
week at a hearing on codes submitted to 
the National Recovery Administration. 

The hearing began Sept. 12, with De- 
puty Administrator Sol A. Rosenblatt pre- 
siding, and continued through the week. 
Several hundred witnesses were in ate 
tendance to speak for various phases of 
the industry. 

The producers and distributors of motion 
pictures submitted one code, and another 
was proposed by the exhibitors. The two 
were combined for the hearing. 

Problem of “Extras” 

The process of “raiding” rival studios 
would be terminated under the producers’ 
code, which labels this as an unfair prace 
tice The producers also agree to ate 
tempt to relieve the situation in Holly- 
wood, where 12,000 applicants are on hand 
to meet the requirements. of studios for 
“extras,” which averaged only 631 a day 
during the six months ended with June. 

The code would establish a 40-hour 
week for unskilled and clerical labor and 
36 hours for skilled labor. A minimum 
of 40 cents an hour would be paid for 
any class of work. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the actual minimum is con- 
siderably above this figure. Skilled labor 
rates would start at $1 an hour, and 50 
cents an hour is proposed for “white col- 
lar” workers 

In the distribution end of the industry, 
for which a 40-hour week is proposed, it 
was explained that only 5 per cent of 
all employes are of the type that ape 
proach the minimum wage set in the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement The 
salaries of, the other 95 per cent range 
from $60 to $350 a week 


Industry Employs 290,000 
H. Hays, president of the 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., was the first witness. He 
Said the industry employs 290,000 persons 
and pays more than $100,000,000 annually 
in taxes. Last year 474 features and ap- 
proximately 1,450 short subjects were pro- 
duced in the United States. In the mak- 
ing of a single motion picture, Mr. Hays 
said, 276 different industries are involved. 

Edward Golden, sales manager of an 
independent picture corporation, testified 
Sept. 13 that the large companies would 
produce 400 pictures during the 1933-34 
season and that the independent producers 
would produce 223, making a total of 623. 

Mr. Golden used this as one of hi& 
arguments against a proposal to prohibit 
exhibitors from showing two-feature pic- 
tures for one admission. He said enforce- 
ment of this rule would throw thousands 
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Will Motion 
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PLAN 


Federal System to| 
Be in Operation | 
On January 1 


BEGINNING 3 an. 1, the Federal Gov- 
ernment by guaranteeing a speci- 
fied proportion of all d@posits will in- 
sure completely the accounts of ap- 
proximately 18 out of every 20 bank 
depositors in the country 
The insurance will apply automati- 
cally only to those depositors in the 
5,700 Federal reserve member banks 
Plans are now being laid to = - 





also the 8,250 non-member banks ¢ 
their depositors. 

This venture, the first the Federal 
Government has made toward stand- 


ing behind bank accounts, will be 
under the direction of the Federal 
Bank Deposit Insurance Corporation 
The Corporation came into existence | 
on Sept. 11 when its three directors 
W. J. Cummings, chairman, E. G. Ben- 
nett, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, J. F. T. O'Connor took office 
Coverage of Depositors 

To 96 per cent of the bank deposi 
tors in the country the Corporation 
may mean that, after Jan. 1, thei! 
money is fully protected. Beginning 
on that date the Corporation insures 
deposits in participating banks up to a 
maximum of $2,500. 

The depositor with $2,500 or less will 
be completely insured. The depositor 
with $5,000 has a 50 per cent coverage 
A survey of 5,500 Federal reserve mem- 
ber banks indicates that more than 
96 per cent of all accounts will be 
covered 100 per cent. 

Only Federal reserve member banks, 
of which about 5,700 are now open, will 
be admitted automatically to the in- 
surance corporation on Jan. 1; in them 
are roughly 70 per cent of all the 
money on deposit in this céunty.’ Non- 
member banks, numbering 8,250 but 
holding only about 30 per cent of de- 
posits will be admitted and their 
depositors protected, if a certificate 
from their State banking officials and 
an examination by the Corporation 
attests thei: solvency 


Non-member Banks to Be Covered 

President Roosevelt and the direc- 
tors of the Corporation have assured 
bankers, and through bankers the 
country, that their purpose will be to 
bring into the fund as many of those 
non-member banks as possible 

After July 1, 1934, the insurance ex- 
periment will enter a new phase, the 
so-called “permanent plan.” All na- 
tional banks certified by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, all State bank 
members of the reserve system certi- 
fied by the Reserve Board, and all 
State non-members approved by the 
Corporation will be participants. 

Insurancé limitations will be raised. 
Instead of stopping at a maximum of 
$2,500, the insurance benefits will cover 
completely everything up to $10,000. 
The amount by which an account ex- 
ceeds $10,000 but does not exceed $50,- 
000 will be insured 75 per cent, and the 
amount by which a deposit exceeds 
$50,000 will be insured 50 per cent. 

Guaranty on Larger Deposits 

A depositor who has $60,000 on de- 
posit in an insured bank will be guar- 
anteed $10,000 on his first $10,000, $30,- 
000 on his next $40,000, and $5,000 on 
his last $10,000. 

In its initial form—the “temporary 
plan” coveriig each account up to a 
maximum of $2,500—the insurance 
project will operate primarily for the 
protection of small depositors. The 
man with $60.000 in the bank will be 
assured of only $2,500, if his bank is 
insured, or a return of 4 per cent. The 
man with $2,500 or less is insured for 
every cent. 

Under this arrangement the insur- 
ance corporation will cover the over- 
whelming bvik of depositors com- 
pletely, 96 or more out of every 100. 
according to the Reserve Board's sur- 
vey, but it will protect completely only 
a minor part of the money in bank 
deposits. Less than 24 per cent of all 
money on deposit is in acounts of $2,- 
500 or less, the survey showed. 

Deposits of $189 Average Account 

In the 5,50 banks covered by the 
Board’s survey the deposits of $2,500 or 
less aggregated 29,482,384 out of a to- 
tal of 30,556105 accounts. But the 
money in these accounts amounted 
only to $5,580,327,000 out of total de- 
posits of $23.542,307,000. The average 
account was just $189 

In the next size group of accounts, 
those between $2,500 and $5,000, are 
about 1.9 per cent of the accounts and 
8.1 per cent of the total money on de- 
posit. In the banks surveyed by the 
Board the number of accounts in this 
group was 569.833, and the _ total 
amount of money was $1.912,132,000 
making the average account $3,356. 
of which $2,500 will be insured. 

The third size group, that embracing 
deposits between $5.000and $10,000 
covers nine-tcnths of 1 per cent of the 
accounts but 7.8 per cent of the de- 
posit mpney. The member banks re- 
reporting to the Board had 269,903 ac- 
counts in this class and $1,840.791.000 
making the average account $6,820 of 
which $2 500 will be covered. 

187,000 Larger Accounts 

Accounts ranging in size from $10,- 
000 to $50,000 comprise six-tenths of 1 
per cent of the number of accounts 
but include 158 per cent of the 
money. They numbered 187,115 in the 
banks surveyed. and their aggregate 
funds amounted to $3.729,403.000. The 
average for the group was $19.883 of 

which $2,500 will be insured. 

In the last groun. that of accounts 
atrounting to $50,000 or more, is the 


smallest number of accounts but by 
far the largest bulk of the deposit 
money. The accounts number 


slightly less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent, but the money in these accounts 
makes up 44.6-wer cent of all the 
money on deposit. Included in these 
and other deposit totals. of course. are 
the accounts of communities and cor- 
porations as well as of individuals 


Member banks surveyed by the 
Board reported 46.870 account of 
more than $50.000 with total credit 


of $10,488,654,000. The average per | 
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ACCOUNTS OF 

$2,501 - $5000 
1.9 % 

OF ALL ACCOUNTS 


0.9% 


ACCOUNTS OF 
$5,001! - 10,000 


OF ALL ACCOUNTS 


| ACCOUNTS OF 
| $10,000~-$50,000 
| 0.6% 


OF ALL ACCOUNTS 
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The Percentages showing distribution of accounts and 
tota/ deposits between various account groups 

were compiled in @ specia/ survey of 5,500 Federa/ 
Reserve member banks, 
distribution is believed by the Treasury to be 
representative of all banks. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS SIZED BANK ACCOUNTS 
AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL DEPOSITS IN EACH GROUP 
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ACCOUNTS OF 
$2,500 ORLESS 

HOLD 23.7% 
OF ALL DEPOSITS 








ACCOUNTS OF 

$2,501- $5,000 

HOLD 8.1% 
OF ALL DEPOSITS 


ACCOUNTS OF 
$5,001 ~ 
HOLD 7.8 % 








$10,000 


QF ALL DEPOSITS 


ACCOUNTS OF 
$10,000- $50,000 
HOLO 15.8% 
OF ALL DEPOSITS 











ACCOUNTS OVER 
$50,000 
HOLD 44.5% 

OF ALL DEPOSITS 























account was $223,782, of which only a 
little more than one-hundredth will 
be protected. 

A table recapitulating these figures, 
showing the percentage protection 
which the average depositor in each 
category will reccive. and illustrating 
the relatively greater security for 
small accounts under the temporary 


flat insurance of $2,500 follows 
Average Per cent 

Size group account insured 
$2,500 or Icss $189 If 
$2,501 -,$5.000 . 33.356 . 
$5.001 - $10.000 ‘ ae 
$10,001 - $50.000 $19.883 ] 
$50.000 or more $223.782 . os 1 
General average $770 10U0 


Expansion of Plan 
With the 
insurance 
1934, the protect 
tors will be broadened. 
counts will receive somewhat 
attention. 
The maximum 100 per cent guaran- 
tee will be advanced to $10,000, bring- 
ing within tne group completely safe- 


coming of the permanent 
arrangement, on July 1, 
ion afforded deposi- 
The large ac- 
more 


suarded a total of 99.3 per cent of all 
accounts compared with 96 per cent 
under the temporary plan. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the deposit 
money will then be insured entirely 
compared with 24 per cent under the 
temporary plan. 
When the 
started, bringing 
for each $10,000, 


permanent plan is 
complete coverage 
75 per cent coverage 


for the amount in excess of $10,000 
but not in excess of $50,000, and 50 
per cent coverage for the amount 


over $50,000, the average depositor in 
each size group will be protected as 
follows: 


Size gropu 
$2,500 or ! 
$2.501-$5.000 ‘ 
$5.001-$10,000 , 
510,001-$50,000 
$50.00 or more 
General average 

If this permanent insurance applies 
to all banks, there will not be one de- 


positor out of 200 who is not com- 





pletely safeguarded by it. Even the 
average depositor in the highest size 
group will he assured of more than 
50 cents on his dollar. Four dollars 
out of every $10 will be insured. 

If all deposits which were not frozen 
in August are brought under the plan, 
the permanent insurance project 
might cause the Federal Bank Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to return a 
maximum of $12,714,000,000 to those 
depositors whose accounts are to be 
covered 100 per cent alone. Obliga- 
tions to other classes of depositors 
would run the total owed by the cor- 
poration up to double that amount or 
more. 

Principal question about the scope 
of the insurance plan is the admission 
of banks which are not members of 
the Federal Reserve System. There 
are no Federal figures on the number 
of accounts in these banks, but they 
hold somewhat more than $5,500,000,- 


000 in deposits. Mutual savings banks, 


a special class of non-members, have 
another $10,000,000,.000. 

‘These banks must be examined be- 
fore they will be admitted to the in- 
encance fund, whereas banks which 


are members of the reserve system 
enter the temporary fund automati- 
cally. How many of the nonmember 


banks will be able to get the required 
certification of solvency from their 
State banking officials and pass the 
examination to be laid down by the 
insurance corporation? 
Helping the Small Bank 

Much has been made of this ques- 
tion. Referring to reports circulated, 
Comptroller of the Currency O’Con- 
nor, an ex officio director, declared: 

“There has recently been sent out 
to many of the banks of the country 
a letter in reference to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation from 
which I quote two sentences as fol- 
lows: 


‘*In the parlance of the street, the 


independent hank is to be ironed out. 

“Powerful influences are at work 
to wipe out the small banks, and the 
independent banker has been placed 
on the defensive.’ 

“I know of no more vicious, unwar- 
ranted and untruthful propaganda. 
The present Administration has dem- 
onstrated its policy of protection for 


the little fellow, whether individual 
or corporate. At a conference with 
ihe President he authorized me to 


say that the object of the insurance 
provisions of the new Bank Act was 
to ‘nsure as many non-member banks 
as possible.” 

Another effort to reassure non- 
member banks was made by the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation. Im- 
mediately after being sworn in the 
three directors issued a joint state- 
ment saying. “The insurance deposit 
feature of the Banking Act of 1933 
provides that the assets of the apply- 
ing bank shall be adequate to enable 


THE LEGAL AND REVENUE ASPECTS OF REPEAL 


Federal and State Governments Already Are 
Wrestling Over Knotty Questions 


S THE number « of States ratifying | 
repeal grows, problems of liquor 
control, taxation and importations are 
pressing harder on the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, 

Repeal by Dec. 5 has definitely be- 
come a mathematical possibility. By 
that date 37 States will have held elec- 
tions and conventions on the Twenty- 
first, or repeal, Amendment. If one of 
them should fail to ratify, the neces- 
sary 36 State ratifications, neverthe- 
less, could be achieved by that time 
As yet no State has failed to approve 
repeal. 

Only seven weeks remain, therefore, 
in which the Federal Government and 
many States can decide the impor- 
tant questions of regulation and taxa- 
tion raised by the return of liquor. 
In about two-thirds of the States, ac- 
cording to the last survey by the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition, continuance of 
State prohibition laws will delay set- 
tlement of the problems. 

Government at Work 

Already, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has begun work on™ liquot 
questions. The problem of domestic 
taxes, the relation between Federal 
and State liquor levies, and the ques- 
tion of tariff duties are being studied 
by the Treasury Department with a 
view to presenting a report to the 
President. 

The 36th State will hold its ratifica- 
tion convention on Dec. 5. If it should 
become the 36th State to ratify repeal, 
the end of national prohibition will 
date from the time at which the rati- 
fication of that State is certified to 
by State officials, according to the 
Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- 
mings 

Proclamation of the Twenty-first 
Amendment by the Secretary of State 
will complete formal repeal, but when 
the Eighteenth Amendment was writ- 
ten into the Constitution the Supreme 
Court held that liquor sales prior to 
the proclamation but after the 36th 
State's ratification would be in viola- 
tion of the law. Presumably the same 
situation will prevail upon the ratifi- 
cation of the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment, according to the Attorney 
General 

With the probable 
prohibition, Dec. 5. as predicted by 
the Postmaster General, James A. 
Farley, the Federal Government will 
have the liquor control problem on its 
hands. Because Congress does not as- 
semble until Jan. 5, there will be an 


end of national 


interval of a month in which the 
Government will have to depend on 
tax and control laws already on the 
Statute books 


These laws impose upon the Federal 
4 
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Government the duty of protecting 
dry States, give it the privilege of tax- 
ing domestic whisky at $1.10 a gal- 
lon and prescribe tariffs of $5 a gallon. 

The duty of protecting dry States is 
imposed both by the Webb-Kenyon 
Act, which the Attorney General de- 
Ciares will again become operative, 
and by the second clause of the 
Twenty-first Amendment. The task 
will be turned over to the Division of 
Investigation in the Department of 
Justice, the unit which now embraces 
the old Bureau of Prohibition. 

The domestic tax of $1.1¢ a gallon 
is laid down in the pre-war revenue 
laws which will again become effec- 


tive. There is a tax of $6.40 a gallon 
now imposed on liquor “diverted for 
beverage use,” but this wording has 


been held to make the tax depend on 
national prohibition. It will cease to 
apply after repeal for this reason. 
Tariff schedules are laid down in 
the Tariff Aci of 1930. They impose a 
duty of $5 a gallon on liquors dis- 
tilled from grains and fruits, a clas si | 


fication which will cover whisky and 
brandy. 

Both of these revenue laws are being 
studied at the Treasury. Probably, the 
Department says, Congress will be 
asked to raise the internal revenue 
tax and lower the tariff. 

Rates to Be Raised 

At the rate of $1.10 a gallon Federal 
revenue from liquor would not achieve 
the $250,000,000 a year previously esti- 
mated even if consumption should im- 
mediately reach the pre-war average. 
The liquor taxes are to replace auto- 
matically the additional levies im- 
posed to finance the $3,300,000,000 
public works outlays, and $250,000,000 
a year is necessary for this purpose. 
Rates, therefore, will have to be raised 
to meet this need. 


In recommending new tax schedules 


to Congress, the Treasury will con- 
sider the relationship which should 
enccurage bootlegging of tax-free 
liquors at prices lower than those 
which tax-paying distillers can meet 

Tariffs, on the other hand, may be 


recommended for reduction. Domestic 
whisky supplies aged the required four 
years will amount to slightly more 
than 5,000,000 gallons. Blending with 
alcohol may increase this supply as 
much as 10-fold, but there still may 
be need for imports of whisky and 
wines from ubroad to supplement the 
domestic supply. For this reason 
tariffs may be temporarily lowered. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, said Sept. 14 that he hoped 
the Federal Government could obtain 
$500,000,000 a year from internal-reve- 
nue taxes on liquor and another $200,- 
000,000 from tariffs. Internal - tax 
rates will have to be raised, he said, 
and the matter of tariffs will depend 
on the domestic supply of liquor. 

As the Federal Government works 
on its contro: and revenue problems 
States too are working on similar 
questions. By far the largest part of 
liquor control is up to them. Many 
States. too. are working on similar 
control. In the majority of States the 
question of retaining or repealing 


*siat e prohibition will be the primary 
one. 

Liquor taxation also is being studied 
by the States. Most of those in which 
sales will be legal immediately upon 
the repeal of national prohibition are 
hoping to increase their depression- 
depelted revenues from the _ liquor 
traffic. In Ohio, for instance, a joint 
committee of the two branches of the 
exist between State and Federal levies 
Too heavy a tax burden, either Fed- 
eral or State or both combined, would 
Legislature is studying the question of 
supplementing school funds with 
heavier liquor taxes before as well 
as after national repeal. 

Meanwhile, the approval of the 
Twenty-first Amendment by those 
States which have held conventions 
continues unkroken. To date 29 States 
have elected delegates to State con- 
ventions, and 22 of these 29 have 
actually held their conventions, com- 
pleting ratification. 

The List of Wet States 

The States which have held their 
elections are: Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island. Wyoming. New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, Massachusetts 
New York, Illinois, Iowa, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, California, West Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Oregon, Alabama 
Tennessee, Missouri, Nevada, Arizona 
Texas, Washington, Vermont. Maine 
Colorado, Maryland Minnesota 

All but seven of these States have 
also held conventions. thereby com- 
vleting ratification of the Twenty- 
first Amendment. These seven excep- 
tions are: Texas, Washington. Ver- 
mont, Maine, Colorado, Maryland and 
Minnesota 

The next elections are those in 
Idaho and New Mexico, both set for 
Sept. 19. The next convention is that 
of Vemont, scheduled for Sept. 18 

States in which elections are defi- 
nitely set for some date in the future 


and the dates are: Idaho, Sept. 19: 
New Mexico. Sept. 19: Virginia, Oct 
3; Florida, Oct. 10; South Carolina 


Ohio, Pennsv'vania. Utah, North Caro- 
lina and Kentucky all set for Nov. 7. 
Dates of Conventions 

States in which conventions have 
been ‘set for future dates are: Texas 
Nov. 25: Washington, Oct. 3; Vermont. 
Sept. 18; Colorado. Sept. 26; Maryland. 
Oct. 19; Minnesota, Oct. 10: Idaho 
Oct. 17; New Mexico. Nov. 2; Virginia 
Oct. 25: Florida, Nov. 14; South Caro- 
lina, Dec. 4; Ohio, Pennsylvania and 


Utah, Dec. 5, and Maine and North 
Carolina, Dee, 6. Other States have 
not acted definitely. 


If the ratification of repeal by the 
States continues to be unanimous. the 
three conventions scheduled to meet 
Dec. 5 will bring the necessary 36th 
ratification with one to spare. 
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— . Protec- 


tion for Accounts 
Up to ‘S82, 500 


it to meet all of its liabilities to de- 
positors and other creditors. 

‘In construing this section of the 
law the Board feels that the sugges- 
tion of the President made to the 
American Bankers Association in Chi- 
cago ‘that the object of the insurance 
provisions of the new Bank Act was 
to insure as inany non-member banks 
as possible,” meets with the hearty 
approval of the Board.” 

Solvency Demanded 

Explaining further the 
ments which the Corporation will 
hold up for applying banks, W. J. 
Cummings, after being appointed 
chairman of the Corporation, said 
that the Corporation would demand 
solvency and not liquidity. Solvency, 
he said, meant the possession of suf- 
ficient assets and capital to meet 
liabilities 

In its usual examinations of national 
and other Federal reserve member 
banks, the Government requires that 
their assets, exclusive of capital, be 
sufficient to cover liabilities. While 
this requirement will be maintained 
for condition reports, it will not be 
held up as an entrance requirement 
for the Corporation. 

In usual examinations, moreover, 
the examiners value assets from a 
point of view of liquidity, the ability 
to be turned quickly into cash. This 
practice too will not be adopted, ac- 
cording to Chairman Cummings. 

Declaring that a bank will “be 
judged as a bank in that community,” 
Mr. Cummings explained that loans 
to local merchants and manufacturers 
will not be discriminated against in 
favor of similar obligations of na- 
tional businesses or producers. If a 
loan made by a bank to a local enter- 
prise is a good asset for that com- 
munity, it will not be written down 
because of its local character. 

The President's Position 

Should these relaxations still not 
care for the admission of banks which 
are applying, other steps, outlined by 
President Roosevelt on Sept. 13, will 
be taken to bring them into the Cor- 
poration. No effort will be spared to 
blanket under the insurance plan 
every possible bank 

If an evaluation along the lines out- 
lined above reveals that the applicant 
bank still does not have assets and 
capital sufficient to meet liabilities, 
the bank will be given an opportunity 
to build up its capital by the re- 
quired amount. It will be encouraged 
to issue preferred stock or, if pre 
ferred stock issues are legally im- 
possible in that State, capital deben- 
tures. 

These securities will be offered for 
sale first to the local community. If 
the community shows its willingness 
to put a part of the necessary new 
money into the capital structure of 
the bank by purchasing these obliga- 
tions, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will aid by likewise pur- 
chasing a pait of the offering. The R. 
F. C. may step in and subscribe the 
needed capital even if the community 
itself does not respond. 

With the newly injected capital the 
bank will have capital and assets suf- 
ficient to meet its liabilities. It will 
then be able to meet the requirements 
of the Corporation and will be certi- 
fied for membership 

To Examine All Banks 

This rehabilitation of the national 
banking structure with especial atten- 
tion to eradication of the weak spots 
will not be confined to the State 
banks which are not members of the 
Federal Reserve System, according to 
President Roosevelt. 

Member banks as well as non-mem- 
ber banks will be examined because, 
although they enter the temporary 
insurance automatically, they must be 
certified by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Federal Reserve 
Board before entering the permanent 
Insurance Corporation. Member banks 
as well as non-members will be given 
a chance to rebuild their capital, if 
necessary. 

Between the date of its formal or- 
ranization, Sept. 11, and Jan. 1, the 
Corporation has before it the gigantic 
task of examining the 8.250 non- 
member banks and telling them 
whether they are eligible for admis- 
sion to the insurance fund. This must 
be done in time to allow any bank 
an opportunity for the building up 
of its capital structure if necessary. 
Three-and-a-half months are left to 
finish the task 

How Examiners Will Work 

A staff ot 1.500 examiners has been 
tentatively o: ganized. These men have 
been recommended by State banking 
authorities and all have had at least 
five years exverience. The way in 
which this staff will onerate has been 
described by Comptroller O'Connor as 
follows: 

“First, that each bank applying fo. 
insurance be furnished with blank 
forms to be completed by the banks 
setting forth each asset under a 
proper heading and the amount of 
its deposit liabilities and obligations 
to other creditors. This will save much 
time and the examiner will then 
check the item and appraise the same. 

“Secondly, that an examiner who 
knows the values in the particular 
State. with necessary assistants, be 
assigned to each State capital to work 
with the Banking Commissioner and 
all examiners in the State clear 
through the examiner at the capital. 
In this way the work will be decen- 
tralized. It is my belief that when 
ever a piece of work can be done in 
a State just as well as at the National 


require- 


Capital, it should be done in that 
Staic 

“Thirdly, that the names of the 
banks insured and their location be 





jsiven sim 1ultaneously.’ 
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Creation of Federal Plan 
To Suppress Crime 














Television Stock Attorney General Tells of Tributes Exacted by Rackets 


Radio Commission Says New 


Art Still Is Far From Be- 


ing Satisfactory as Form 
Of Entertainme ent 
Television must not be used as a tool 
to foist security issues on the public, the 
Federal Radio Commission has just held 


The Commission has a “Truth-in-Se- 
curities” plan all its own and the plan 
was put into operation Sept. 13 when the 
Commission denied a television expe 
mental license on the ground that 
would be used as a basis for security 
issues 

For some time the Commission has been 
aware that the public has been offered 
certain stocks with the promise that it 
would be a big money-maker and that 


large-scale television broadcast’ were 
around the corner 

At the same time the Commission re- 
jected an application for a_ television 
license as well as a plea for a special 
experimental television license, it also 
sued a statement making clear its posi- 
tion on the subject 

A Lot to 

The Commission takes 
experiments in television should be en- 
couraged but it makes plain its belief 
that a lot of radio waves must go out into 
the ether before it will be a satisfactorv 
entertainment service 

Yet the Commission recognizes that 
much progress has been made in this in- 
fant art. No startling inventions have 
come to light in the last year or two 
but there has been steady improvement 
in the detail of pictures transmitted 

This has been made possible through 
more attention to technical details in the 
optical pick-up system, in the photoelec- 
tric cell and amplifying systems, and in 
the actual modulation of the radio waves 
emitted. The Commission believes this 
development has paralleled the progres: 
made in the first days of sound broad- 
casting 


ust 


is- 


Be Done 
the stand that 


Expensive Experiments 
A number of companies are spending 
large sums to develop television, with the 
idea of getting in on the ground floor in 


case the visual art develops into a big 
industry. Special licenses are granted by 
the Commission for these tests. 


Since the Radio Commission is keeping 
tab on television stock issues, two Gov- 
ernment agencies now confront the tele- 
vision company wishing to issue securi- 
ties First, the Radio Commission must 
be satisfied that all is well with the se- 
curities, or it may reject a license. Sec- 
ond, the security issue will have to pass 
the watchful eyes of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The Trade Commission 
permit sale of stock in an issue 
of a speculative type if the 
pany stuck to the rules of 
Act of 1933 The Trade Commission's 
main duty is to see that the public is 
properly informed as to what is involved 
in new issues of securities 


however, couid 
obviously 
issuing com- 


the Securities 





Defiance of Radio Law 
To Come Before Courts 


The Federal Radio Commission will face 
a test of its authority Sept. 18 when it 
will make its first prosecutions for whole- 
sale defiance of its power to require all 
broadcasting stations to have licenses. 

Twelve cases charging individuals with 
openly operating without Commission 
licenses will be presented to grand juries 

1 Texas 

Texas has proved a favorite State 
such violations, the Commission says, be- 
cause of its large area A dozen low- 
powered stations have operated illegally 
on the theory that their radio waves 
would not reach beyond Texas borders 
and therefore they could not be engaged 
in interstate transmission 

Texas may be big, but it isn't 
enough to keep radio waves inside its 
boundaries. the Commission believes 


Price € “enmual as Sealte m 
In March to Recovery 


for 





from Page 1.] 
retail trades that contained in it 
to fix minimum prices 

Under this tentative code, the principle 
of price control is recognized, by provid- 
ing that all goods may not be sold under 
the invoice price, plus 7 per cent for 
food and food products and 10 per cent 
for other goods. There also is a provision 
that nationally advertised drugs mav not 
be sold at more than 21 per cent below 
the manufacturers’ retail price printed 
on the package.” 

End ot Bargain Hunting 

These provisions aimed at price 
cutting and low price selling in the store 
that cater to the mass of the Nation 
buyers. They hint at the end of bargain 
hunting days for the housewife and have 
led to strong objection from many large 
retailers 

The Consumers’ 


[Continued 
powers 


are 


Advisory Board is be- 
ing swamped by reports of profiteering 
and undue price raising in many parts of 
the country. The Board has gone on 
ord as opposed to any price fixing, othe: 
than that considered necessary in som 
basic raw material industries 

With prices rising—as pointed out by 
President Roosevelt and General Johnson, 
tecovery Administrator—if the rise i 
faster or as fast as the increase in pur- 
chasing power, then the country make; 
no real progress toward recovery thro 1 
increased consumption. Prices of manu- 
factured goods, they say, must follow pur- 
chasing power toward higher levels in 
order to stimulate industrial activity 
Higher prices for farm products are 
sought to give farmers purchasing power 
to backstop the city buyers. 

Gain Ofiset by Loss 

Watching run-away prices will be 
of the major functions of a new 
departmental agency, the Centrz 
tical Buruea, General Johnson s 
16. It ‘vill study prices if 
seem be getting out of hand we 
a0 seinething about it,” General Jc 
explained 

{If prices run 
wages.” he added, “it will be 1 
jumping out of a well and fz 
every time he gains a foot he 
feet.” 
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Musical Instrument Trade 
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decli 


woos gare of mus instruments int 
Great Britain are ning Imports of 
pianos ae ver, increased. Average val 
per piano was nsideral ] 

decline was in pl 
ports of pianos in 
phonographs and re 


decline 









And Steps Being Taken to Combat Them 
By HOMER 8S. CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General of the United States. 
escape of the racketeer from conviction 


punishment 
Many of the safeguards provided by 


The warfare which an armed under- 
iS Waging upon organized society | or 
1as reached disturbing proportions. The 
prevaience of 











predatory crime, includ- our law for the protection of a person 

kidnaping and racketeering, de- accused of crime, in the hands of 
mands the utmost diligence upon the skilled counsel, often degenerate into 
part of our law enforcing agencies, sup- gross abuses. The right of habeas 
sorted by an informed and aroused corpus, the right of appeal, and the 
oublic opinion application of our parole and probation 


at times 
to shield 


The Division of Investigation of the Practices, are frequently and, 
flagrantly debauched in order 





Department of Justice has for several 
nonths ted a large part of its time abitual criminals from well-deserved 
o these two types of crime punishment 
It was not until June of 1932 that Praises Efficiency 
here existed any Federal statute deal- * ‘a . 
ing with kidnaping. This statute, al- Of Police System 
though limited in scope, has been a There seems to be in some quarters 
potent the hands of public gn erroneous impression that the police 


weapon in 


fficers systems of other countries excel those 

It is gratifying to note that every of our own. Undoubtedly there are 
kidnaping case handled by the Division many lessons we can learn from the 
of Investigation since that date, either experiences and methods of other peo- 
lone or in cooperation with State au; ples. Our problem, however, deals pri- 


marily with the development of a sys- 
tem suitable to our own peculiar needs 


thorities, has been solved. Of the 15 
cidnaping cases thus reported and in- 


Stigated, there have resulted 17 con- It would be idle to deny that the 
ictions, one death sentence, two life constitutional limitations upon Federal 
sentences and terms of imprisonment activities present a serious problem in 


the matter of police administration. I 
have every confidence that we shall be 
able to meet this problem without do- 
ing violence either to our Constitution 
or to our traditions. 

While public attention has of late 
been directed primarily to kidnaping 
and racketeering, an enormous amount 
of work is being done by the Division 
of Investigation under various Federal 
statutes, including the Anti-trust laws; 
the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act; 
the Impersonation Statute; the White 
Slave Traffic Act; and the statutory. 
penalties involved in the many at- 
tempts to defraud the Government. The | 
high finance racketeer is likewise 
reached by Federal prosecution under 
the National Bank and Federal Reserve 


aggregating 312 years 

In addition thereto 30 persons are 
now in custody in various parts of our 
country awaiting trial 
Sentences Imposed 
For Kidnaping Threats 

The Division has also been called 
upon for assistance in cases involving 
threats to kidnap, usually accompanied 
by a demand for the payment of money 
to avert the threatened crime. In 13 
such cases the perpetrators have been 
convicted or are awaiting trial. Sen- 
tences aggregating 43 vears of im- 
prisonment have aiready been imposed 

While the crime of kidnaping, be- 
cause of its spectacular nature and the 
human elements involved, has attracted 


Acts, as well as Mail Fraud and Bank- | 
more general interest than the crime of Be 7 
racketeering. it is to this latter cri ruptcy statutes 
paps Id — M the his attes Be me The vast structure of the Department 
tat 2 desire to araw particular atten~ or Justice may be visualized when one 


“The use of the word “racketeerine” is realizes that the Division of Investiga- 
ae et ee wore Tacketeering %S tion is only one of 11 distinct and’ im- 


If ¢ atively recei.t or A rack- “ ' 

: vg 7 bas . a eng A — portant divisions. At the present time, 
beer Aas been defined as “one WhO the Department of Justice is pressing 
terrorizes legitimate business to ob- 


a series of far reaching indictments in- 
volving racketeering, and has been suc- 
cessful in many heretofore brought to 
a conclusion 
The foregoing is an abstract of | 
an address delivered Sept. 11 over | 
a network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. under the auspices of 
the American Flag Associatioin. 


Code for Makers of Toys; 
Import Trade Increases 


tain control or to collect graft.” 

Racketeering is not a novel type of 
human activity. The present day rack- 
teer has his counterpart in characters 
of fact and fiction, including maraud- 
ing potentates preying upon desert 
caravans, and the barons of the Rhine 
and the Danube, who sold protection to 
merchants who transported their wares 
by boat. Feudal overiords, Robin Hood, 
Captain Kidd, the Barbary pirates and 
t Italian Mafia may be cited as ex- 
amples of those who plied the trade of 
the racketee1 

3v the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century many gangs had developed in 
a background of slums, croweded tene- 


While the makers of toys in the 
United States are preparing to carry} 
on their operations under a code of fair | 
on which a hearing has} 


ments, poverty and vice. Into such con- competition. 

ditions were crowded thousands of been held by the National Recovery 

newly arrived and untutored immi- Administration, the Department of 
ints. Originally the rival gangs were Commerce announces that Japanese | 

content to fight each other, but such toy exports during the first half of 


unprofitable activities soon gave way to 1933 were more than twice as great in| 








crime as a business value as during the corresponding 
Recognizing his power and profiting period in 1932 

by his experience, the gangster began At the same time, however, the De- 

a “reaching out” process, seeking more partment announced that the German 


sources of income and new methods of | toy industry is feeling the effects of in- 





obtaining profit. He enlisted with both | tensified foreign competition. Although | 
employer and emplove in labor warfare ordinarily German factories begin to 
and took his toll from both sides. It increase their activities in June, this | 
was but a step further until extortion, year production did not begin to show | 
intimidation and unrestrained force improvement until the middle of July 
were extended to trades and business and then almost wholly as a result of 
enterprises domestic orders 

Rubber toys constitute the chief item | 


manufactures and ex-| 


in Japanese toy 
A considerable 


ports, the report shows 
in production of all classes of | 


Billions in Tributes 
Taken F rom partons 





increase 
For a ppare paid well toys is evident in Japanese production 
for certain types "a business men to. figure particularly those made of 
enter a disguised partnership with the metal and wood 
ayeve veh him and pay him The American toymakers’ code in- 





to be 





The racketeer has now grown cludes a provision declaring it 


trong and the tz ‘bute exacted by him an unfair trade practice to copy lines or 
said to amount to nearly a billion items of competitors. This “piracy,” 
dollars annua The corrupting in- the codg says, “is one of the most de- 





moralizing practices in the toy and 
playthings industry, destroying incen- 


fluences of this 
nany directions 


evil growth spread in 





Ma! o-called rackets are skillfully tive and curbing creative genius. 
rganized on a basis of business effici- The design, style or pattern of any 
ney, with adroit lawyers under re- new article produced in any year for 
tainers and with social and other con- the Christmas trade could not be 
tacts developed to such an extent that, usurped by a competitor, under the 


terms of the code, which declares that 


they can readily enlist aid from other- 
ise respectable citizens, including of- such practice “during the calendar 
attempts to influence year” in which the article was origi- 





fice holders, in 


hose charged with administering jus- , nated shall constitute a violation of the 







































tice This frequently results in the | code 
P. a ad > <7 <) y | 1 > ad M4 l C d. 
rogress of Industrial Codes 
' yh Y one code of fair competition—that for the salt industry—was ap- 
- oved by President Roosevelt during the past week, but many hearings 
were held on other codes. ‘Reports of hearings will be found elsewhere in 
ae Ss issue Approval of President's Reemployment Agreements was an- 
nounced by the National Recovery Administration, and other codes were 
set for hearing. Approvals and hearing dates are shown below 
Code Approved Viscose Extrusion (Cello- 
. — phane) Sept. 26 
Salt Industry Sept. 11 
Agreements Approved 
Hearings Scheduled Academic Costume Sept. 9 
Implement Sept.20 Can Manufacturing Sept. 13 
Shingie & Roofing. .Sept. 21 Cane Syrup Packing and 
Banking Industry Sept. 28 Mixing Sept. 9 
C Manuiacturers Sep. 20 Closet Assessories Sept. 13 
tton Textile Indusiy Covered Buttons Sept. 12 
Modification Proposal) Sept. 18 Dressed Poultry Receiving 
Funeral Supply Manufactur- and Distributing Sept. 13 
ers Sept.19 Fluted Cup, Pan Liner and 
Gas Cock Industry Sept. 18 Lace Pape Sept. 12 
Hotel Industry Sept. 2: Freight Forwarding Sept. 9 
Motion Picture and Theate: Glazed and Fan Paper Sept. 12 
Supply and Equipment Mat ine Insurance Sept. 11 
; sant Of Natural Gas Industry Sept. 13 
Dealers Sept. 25 4 
; Newspaper and Magazine 
Motor Vehicle Retailing Distributing ae Se 
Trade Sept.18 Non-Ferrous Hot Water 
National Lime ston Sept ly Tanks ... ....Sept.11 |] 
Newspaper Publishing Sept. 22 Outdoor Advertising . Sept. 11 
Notiingnam Lace and Lac« kaging Manu facturing 
Cur Industry Sept. 22 tes ‘ Sept. 11 
Office ipment Manutfac- Puff Sept. 9 
are! BRSSS SUITULUTE, Automotive Mainte- 
Storage Equipment § and nance : Sept. 13 
Supply Sept.21 Retail Optical.. 50:6, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer Sept. 26 Sample Card Manufactur- 
Periodical Pubiishing Sept. 21 ing Sept. 13 
Plastering Sept.18 Shoe Machinery .. Sept. 11 
Plumbing, Wholesale Sept. 26 Silverware Manufacturing . .Sept. 13 
Printing Sept. 18 Stearic Acid . Sept. 13 
Radio Broadcasting Sept.20 Steel and Copper Plate En- 
Saddlery Manufacturing Sept. 19 vraving Sept. 13 
Scientific Appa us Makers. Sept. 21 Table Oil Cloth Sept. 13 
Soap and Glycerine Manu- Used Textile Bas Sept. 12 
uring Sept. 28 Waterproof Paper ......... Sept. 9 
V and Fittings Manufac- Wholesale Sept. 12 
f Sept.18 Womer Sept. 12 
' 
/ ’ 


Pow ers Granted 
By States to Aid 


Recovery Plans 


Authority Ex- 
and Modi- 
Number of Legis- 


Governor's 
tended 
fied by 
latures 


Law 


Fvidence that the individual in- 
tend to cooperate fully with the National 
Recovery Administration in enforcing the 
codes of fair competition has been 
ceived by the Administration 

Suspension of anti-trust 
of wide rogulatory powers 
and fixing of penalties for 
N. R. A. codes are among 
which already have been 


States 


re- 


laws. granting 
to Governors 
violators of 
the actions 
taken 
Powers Granted to Governor 
The Ohio Legislature has passed a bill 





along the same lines as the National In- 
Gustrial Recovery Act, conferring broad 
powers upon Governor White in dealing 
with industry within the State as it 
comes under the Blue Eagle 

In Wisconsin, the Legislature has dele- 


gated to Governor Schmedeman the power 
of suspending the State anti-trust laws 
and putting into effect trade agreement: 





which are in keeping with the spirit of 
N. R. A., so long as they are not designed 
to promote monopolies or oppress small 
enterprises 
Intrastate Compliance With Code 
Governor Moore, of New Jersey, has 


signed the Wolber Act which extends the 
provisions of N. R. A. to make certain 
its applicability and regulations prescribed 
by the President to all trades and busi- 
nesses in the State whether engaged in 
interstate commerce or not and making 
the Governor the enforcing agency. 
The regular session of the Texas Legis- 


NEW KINDS OF BOOTLEGGERS 
ARISE AS CODES TAKE EFFECT 


Evasions of Wage and Price 
In Agriculture 


[Continued fr 
conclusion of efforts to induct 
the guilty parties to mend their ways 

The slowness of an enforcement pro- 
gram has given rise to comments indicat- 
ing that the Recovery Act contained few 
teeth of a kind that would deter viola- 
tors. The law provides a $500 fine for each 
offense upon conviction in coures How- 
ever, it does give the President power to 
license industry and once licensed, a vio- 
lator of provisions of a code might have 
his license to do business revoked 

As yet, the Administrator has not felt 
called upon to make a test of these powers 


awaits the 


Rather he has expressed a belief that the 
force of public opinion would be a suffi- 
cient restraining influence against code 
bootleggers for the time being at least 
Withdrawal of the Blue Eagle from an 
employer still is an unused authority 
But evidence that the matter of enforc- 


ceiving increased atten- 
tion was afforded during the past week by 
announcement of a plan to create NRA 
Compliance Boards. These boards would 
function in every city and town to hear 
complaints of violation of the President's 
Re-employment Agreement, or blanket 
code, and to consider petitions for modi- 
fication of agreements 

Seven members, representing 
employes and consumers, will be on the 
boards. These seven will be made up of 
two employe representatives, two employer 
representatives, a consumer representa- 
tive and a lawyer, with these six to elect a 
seventh member who will be chairman 

Concerning the board powers, General 
Johnson said 

“The Compliance Board shall 


ment of codes is rec 


employers 


have no 
lature rejected a bill proposing suspen- 
sion of the State anti-trust laws, but a 
special session is to be convened Sept. 11 
and a similar measure will be consid- 
ered 


Regulations 
and Industry 


om Page 1.] 






powers of enforcen 
directions 
should be impressed 
that anyone who is 
Eagle is presumed to 
the President's 
is taken away 
thority 
“Rumors 


press { 


injurious 


from 
upon 
now 


Agreeme 
from hi 


to NRA 


Are Combated 


except upon ex- 
Washington I 
the community 
displaying tix 
complying with 


nt until the Eagt 
m by 


Federal au- 


members 


should be discouraged and the community 


instructed that the 
complaints with the 
them to the local C 
not to report a 
These Compl 
with the Pr 
Agreement 
Enforcement of 
dividual codes 








siden 


code authorities set up 


thing to 
facts which support 
ompliance 
suspicion 
nee Boards 


do is bring 
Board 
to neighbors 
have to do 
Re-employment 


and 


provisions of in- 


upon the varicus 


to govern the in- 


dustry They, too, are expected to seek 
compliance of members by persuasion 
utilizing the court powers only as a last 
resort 

The effort is to 5 industry to do vol- 
untarily, and with as little opposition a 








possible, a job 1 
volve long-drawn out 


li 


foreed might in- 


court fights 


Mr. MasMure ray to Assist 
In Conferences on Wheat 


John van Antwerp 
cently appointed 
Estonia, Latvia and 
Sept. 13 for Europe 
of the wheat 
tional Monetary and 
ence 

Mr. MacMurray, it 


to Great Britain and 


of the Wheat 


American 
Lithuania, 
to attend a 

committee of 
Economic 


was 
the Department of State, 
with Robert Worth Bingham, 
American 
Committee 


MacMurray re- 
Minister to 

sailed 
meeting 
Interna- 
Confer- 


the 


announced by 


Ambassado1 


will collaborate 


member 
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Insuring the Safety 
—— Of Parachutes— 








Licensed Inspectors Check Up 
Every 60 Days on Aireraft 
Equipment 


The safe operation of parachutes carried 
on aircraft is the personal responsibility 
of exactly 312 persons in the United States, 
and of these 10 women 

They are known as parachute riggers, 





are 


and they hoid licenses from the Aero- 
nautics ranch of the Department of 
Commerc Their usual task is to unpack 


a parachute which has been carried for 


several weeks. examine the silk canopy, 
the shroud lines and the harness for 
breaks or weak places, make any minor 


repairs that are required and then to fold 
the parachute in the manner prescribed 
by its manufacturer and reinsert it in 
tae pack 

The Air Commerce Regulations require 
tat parachutes be repacked every 60 days 
ir they are being carried on flights in 
aircraft, it was explained Sept. 13 by the 
f.eronautics Branch. It is contrary to the 
regulations to fly with a parachute that 
has not been repacked within the two 
months preceding the date of the flight. 

To qualify for a license, the rigger is 
recuired to demonstrate sufficient knowl- 
edge of parachutes to inspect, maintain, 
repair and pack them, and to furnish 
pioof of having repacked 20 or more para- 
chutes that wer her used satisfactorily 
in a jump or tested by dropping them with 
a weight attached. 


ce cit 


Nieies Cem Promotions 

The appointment in the U...€. Marine 
Corps of Brig. Gen. John H. Russell to 
the rank of Major General, and the pro- 
motion of Col. Charles H. Lyman to the 
rank of Brigadier General, U. S. Marine 


Corps have been approved by President 
Roosevelt 
These appointments were made due to 


retirement of Major Logan Feland, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 








IT TAKES 


HEALTHY N. 






BRING ‘EM- BACK ALIN 













IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. You’ll ap- 
preciate the mildness...the 
flavor...the added pleas- 
ure in costlier tobaccos. 
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famous title, ‘“‘ Bring-’em-back- alive 
keep his nerves healthy to follow his strange occupa- 
tion of capturing wild animals alive! 


@ ABOVE— FRANK BUCK lugged tons of rhinos, 
cobras, tigers, and gorillas across the Pacific to win his 
Buck.’ 


@ WHETHER YOU'RE ON A HOLIDAY, or hard 
at work, Camels are the cigarettes for steady smoking. 
Costlier tobaccos do make a difference. 
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MATCHLESS 


’ He has to 


@ ABOVE—FRANK BUCK HAS SMOKED 
his way around the globe with Camels. He says, 
“IT am a steady Camel smoker. Camels are 


Copyright, 1933, BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 






















milder, and they don’t jangle my nerves.” 


Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


“Bringing ‘em back alive is a job packed with 


thrills, excitement, and real danger,” 
k. “I never would have been able to 
populate half the zoos in this country, and 
save my own life a half dozen times by quick 
action, if I didn’t have healthy nerves. Iam a 
heavy smoker, as you noticed if you saw my 
picture, ‘Bring ’em Back Alive,’ 
smoke all I want because I smoke Camels. 
They don’t upset my nerves. I prefer their 
mild, rich flavor, too.” 


today! 


Frank Buc 


says 


but I can 


Turn to Camels and find out for yourself how 
true it is that Camel's costlier tobaccos taste 
better ...and do not jangle the nerve 


s. Begin 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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Rights of Labor 
And Employers in 
Recovery Plans 


New Definitions Are Sought 
To Clear Up Problems 
As Discord Continues in 
Many Industries 


Industry and labor both this past week 


were looking for a new and comprehe: - 
sive statement of governmental policy oul- | 


lining the rights of employers as well as 


employes under the National Recovery 
Act. 

This statement had been the object 
of intensive thought by the Labor Ad 
visory Board and the Industrial Adviso1 
Board, functioning under the Nationa 
Recovery Act It was designed to clear 
the air of misunderstanding that lies at 
the bottom of much labor trouble now 


present in most sections of the country 
President's Viewpoint 

However, Sept. 15, President 
made it known did 
further interpretations of 
of the Recovery Act at this time 
section gives to labor the ri 


representatives of its 


Roosevelt 


that he not approve 


Section Tia) 
That 


ght to bargain 





collectively with 
own choosing 

The President 
that the words of 
Congress were plain English and that any 
interpretations of them would come in 
the application of the to individual 
cases 

The past week saw 
of discord, which culminated Sept. 14 ia 
the shooting of 16 persons at a mine near 
Uniontown, Pa. It also saw the settle- 
ment of several important disputes 
through the intervention of the National 
Labor Board 

Right to Organize 

An interpretation of Section 7(a), which 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman of 
the labor board, said should clear up 
many disputes, was made by that Board | 
on Sept. 12. The question at issue was 
whether employers were required to deal | 
with representatives of their workers, who 
not employes—whether 


was pictured as feeling 


the law as enacted by 


law 


a continued spread 


were themselves 2 
outside union officers must be dealt with 
under the law 

The Board's Decision 


The decision was unanimous that if the 
men want outside representation they can 


have it. Said the decision in part 
“The statement to the effect that rep- | 
resentatives must be chosen by the em-}| 


ployes cannot by any reasonable interpre- | 
tation be deemed to mean that represent- 
atives must be chosen from the employes. 
To give to the code the interpretation | 


sought by respondent would nullify the 
employes’ right. to organize as they 
choc for, in effect, it would limit each 


employes’ organization to the individual | 


plant, and would prevent the employes | 
of a plant from joining any organiza-) 
tion already in existence... Such a re- 


sult would be opposed to both the letter 
Industrial Re- 


end the intent of the 
covery Act. 

“We rule, therefore, that employes have 
the right to choose any one they may 


wish as their representative and are not 
limited in their choice to fellow employes. 


jana dat"Sid"egreencevet JOSEPh B. Eastman: Doctor for the Nation’s 


the employes, unless these representatives 
are workers in the mill, is an attempt to 
interfere with and restrain the employes 
in the designation of their representatives, 
and is a violation of the code which 
covers the industry of which the respond- 
ent is a member, as well as a violation of 
the Industrial Recovery Act.” 
Mr. Wagner Comments 

So widespread had labor trouble 
come during the past week that Sstate- 
ments were made by both Senator Wagner 
and Donald Richberg, general counsel for 
the Nationa¥ Recovery Administration 

Said Senator Wagner in part 


be- 


“Employers must not take unfair ad- 
vantage of the Government's ‘no-strike’« 
policy by refusing the just demands of 


workers or by non-recognition of the right 
to organize, a right unequivocably granted 
by the Recovery Act Workers are free 
tc choose anyone they desire to represent 
them. Both sides must make every effort 
to present their grievances to each other, 
to listen patiently and to proceed in the 
spirit of mutual accommodation.” 

Mr. Richberg said: 

“In dealing with our code problems, we 
are faced with the labor problem. We 
cannot hope to promote prosperity, with- 
out taking labor into consideration. Just 
as long as disorganization in labor exists, 
there can be no tranquility in industry. 

“Labor’s right to organize and bargain 
collectively has been upheld repeatedly by 
the United States Supreme Court. If the 
lawyers engaged in confusing the issue 
would read these decisions to their clients 


the clients would understand even if the 
lawyers didn't.” 
Coal Mine Holiday 

Biggest of the past week’s new strikes 
was the “holiday” taken by coal miners 
in Pennsylvania pending approval of a 
code of fair competition for the coal in- 
dustry. Estimates from that district were 
that 30,000 men had walked out, saying 


that they would go back when a code was 
accepted 

The National Labor Board reported 
agreements in four important disputes 

One affected silk inufacturers in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York and othe: 
centers, where had broken out 
This agreement embraced a schedule of 





strikes 


wages to be jointly recommended to the 
Deputy Administrator handling the silk 
code, for both the silk and rayon indus- 
tries. The statement of the labor board 
Said. 


Street-car Strike 
“Discussions among manufacturers and 
union leaders, it is understood, proceeded 
on the basis that the Recovery Law pro- 
vides for the fixing of wages by collective 
bargaining irrespective of minimum wages 
specified in any code. The law prohibits 
the fixing of maximum wages and in Sec- 
tion 7 ‘b) provides that standards estab- 
lished by collective bargaining “shall have 
the same effect as a code of fair competi- 

tion 
The strike of 





3,000 street-car 
Cleveland, threatening to tie up the 
transit system of that city, was definitely 
averted by the Labor Board through an 
agreement of both the company and the 
workers 


men in 


At Buffalo, a strike of employes in grain 
elevators and on the docks, that had tied 
up transportation on the waterfront for 


two weeks, was settled hv the Labor Board 


Sept. 14 


S 


THE FEDERAL 








prove Business of 


‘ 7 
Carriers 

Y HEN your job ts io help regulate an 

industry which you admit is subject 


already to “too comprehensive and dras- 
tic regulation,” and you are still able 
to extract even a few grains of praise 


of the Sir Huberts of that industry, you 


have a right to consider it praise in- 
deed 

Joseph Bartlett Eastman, since 1919 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and its former chairman, 
received some 400 endorsements when 
he was reappointed by President Hoove1. 
Among them were at least a score from 
railway executives and ilroad attor- 


neys. When he was appointed Federal! 
Coordinator of Transportation last Junc 
under the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of 1933, railway trade 
journals printed comment to the effect 
that the appointment met with “very 
general approval 

With such plaudits for comfort Mn 


Fastman started on the rocky road thai 
parallels the paths of those economic 
ploneers of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, who are rying to blaze 
new trails out of the depression. Need- 
less to say, encouragement of any kind 
was gratefully received, but, encourage- 
ment or none, Joseph stman is quite 
Willing and able to tackle the job.” 


His Own Conception 
Of Railway Law 


It is his responsibility to administer 
the Emergency Railroad Transportation 


Act, twin brother of the national re- 
covery legislation and born just 10 min- 
utes by the clock after its sister Nira 
saw the light. The nub of this law is 


best told in his own words in which he 
States two main purposes. 

“One,” he says, “is to 
thoroughly ways of improving 
earnings of the railroads by 
what the act calls ‘wastes 
ventable expense.’ ” 

The second purpose is “to 
and recommend through the (Inter- 
tate Commerce) Commission to the 
President and to Congress further legis- 
lation of a more permanent character 
Which will improve transportation con- 
ditions generally.” 

The latter objective Mr, Eastman con- 
siders the more important. The first, 
he might admit, is the harder. For of 
all the herculean tasks assigned to those 
who must increase both employment ana 


explore 
the net 
avoiding 
and pre- 


plan out 


Wages, keep prices within reach, pre- 
vent overproduction and _ still leave 
enough in the till to make business 
profitable, his is by no means the sim- 


plest. It would be easy enough to save 


millions by consolidation But what 
about the unemployment that would 
result? It is not so difficult to elim nat 
certain duplicating effort within a sys- 
tem But, here again, labor saved is 
often labor lost 

Such are some of the things that a 


coordinator has to worry about but they 
, 


+ 


-eking W avs to Im- do not feaze this one, as any of the 


many visitors that pass through his busy 
office can testify. They find him af- 
fable and_ smiling. They find him 
ready to listen and ready to answer, his 
grey eyes eloquently speaking encour- 
agement and understanding. 

But when the visitor has completed 
his visit he will go. If the hour of five 
has struck, no matter who the visitoi 
may be, he must yield his presence to a 
standing engagement of his host. Mr. 
Eastman plays his fast game of hand- 
ball or tennis every day. Then he is 
ready for the next shift. He goes back 
after supper and works until ten- 
thirty and, since he is a bachelor, he 
need make no excuses. 

Tasted Progressivism 
In His Earlier Days 

This “9:30 to 10:30” regime has given 
Mr. Eastman the reputation for being 
the “hardest working Government offi- 
cial in Washington.” But it must be 
admitted in fairness to his mates, that 
ji is characteristic of these men and 
women who are navigating the Ship of 
State through the present shoals, that 


most of them are standing double 
watches 
Like so many of his associates Mr. 


Eastman brings an ardor for service to 
his task that recalls the “battling at 
Armageddon,” as the Progressives used 
to call their struggles at the beginning 
of the century 

And again like many of his asso- 
ciates, Mr. Eastman drank of the wine 
ol progressiveism when it was new and 
till retains the flavor on his lips. But 
he has learned through the years to 
apply soberer methods and certainly to 
prepare firmer foundations than the 
impatience of youth would tolerate. 

It might be well here to record the 
views of the railroads’ “partner” on the 
subject of public ownership. 

During the war he served in the 
Railroad Administration and later, as 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he was one of those who 
believed that the Government should 
continue to operate the railways for 
a while to give its stewardship a test 
under the less strenuous conditions of 
peace. Even then he did not urge per- 
manent control, although then as now 
he believed in the theory of a Govern- 
ment-operated transportation System. 

But, as his familiarity with the railway 
Situation increased and as he watched 
conditions change, he has attached cer- 
tain reservations to the naked state- 
ment of his belief. In effect he says 
that, until we can see a little more 
clearly into the future, until we know 
just what direction we are taking, let's 
Wait. While public ownership may be 
the ultimate goal, do not try to reach 
it until we are sure of the road 

It is not difficult, with the use of a 
moderate amount of hindsight, to dis- 


cern in the early beginnings of the 
career of this minister's son, the sign- 
posts that directed him. It is more 
difficult to recognize in his early ex- 
periences the reasons for his success 
But careful observation will reveal that 
the two were largely the same If you 


ask him today how it is that a “drastic 


regulator of railroads still can win rail- 
road men to his confidence and support, 
his answer may mislead you. 

He will say, “personal contact.” It 
is true that he has a personality that 


must bring him many a peaceful vic- 
tory, but that is only half the story 
He will admit that he counts as his 


friends in industry rather the men who 
“operate” than those who merely “own.” 
This he says is because they have 
learned, from human contacts, the hu- 
man touch and understand it in others. 
That, indeed, is one potent reason for 
Mr. Eastman’s success. Practical men 
recognize in him the practicality that 
is always able to take into considera- 
tion the human element and while his 
viewpoint is essentially “social” it is not 
to the men who understand the hall- 
mark of the theorist 

This “human touch” came to Mr. 
Eastman, perhaps, first when on grad- 
duating from Amherst College, he ac- 
cepted a fellowship in the Boston Social 
Settlement. From here it was a natural, 
and to him an important step, into the 
secretaryship of the Public Franchise 
League. 

First Experience 
In Public Office 

This organization was a group of men 
who were interested in facts. They in- 
vestigated conditions surrounding the 
functioning of electric light companies, 
Street railways and other public utilities. 
The result of their labors (of which 
the Amberst graduate did much of the 
“spade work") were materials for hear- 
ings, briefs and memoranda in the 
interest of legislation toward the public 
weal. Many of the members were men 
whose names are well-known today. 
Among them were John H. Fahey, later 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; Robert Luce, now a Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts; E. A. 
Filene, merchant and philanthropist, and 
Louis D. Brandeis, then on his way to 
the Supreme Court Bench. 

While Mr. Eastman was absorbing the 
atmosphere of the League, he had inter- 
rupted his course at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. But soon he was 
deep in legal affairs of Mr. Brandeis 
as he started the work which resulted 
in the investigations of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, The 
further and more intimate contact with 
& man who was to be Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court had an important 
effect on his future. 

With this work completed, Mr. East- 
man decided that his study of the law 
ought to be resumed and he went to 
the learned Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, Professor Roscoe Pound, to seek 
his advice. When he asked if he ought 
to enter school again, the Dean charac- 
teristically answered: “I don't know. I 
never did.” 

With this blessing the young student 
gathered up his books and retired to 
the home of his father, now active 
with his religious duties in Pottsville, 
Pa But hardly had he lighted the 
student's lamp when he received a sum- 
mons from Mr. Fahey to come to Boston 
for six week's work advising with the 
striking carmen of the Boston Elevated 
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He closed his books and hurried off, 
never to open them again. 


The six weeks grew to six months and 


when this job was over another of 
similar nature awaited him. The same 
thing happened again and he might 


have been in private life today had not 
Governor Walsh appointed him member 
of the Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission 

In this capacity he served four and a 
a half years which brings us to 1919 
The next step up was a long but a 
logical one for a man of whom Judge 
Brandeis made the remark that he “had 
more interest in public service and less 
in his own career” than anyone he knew. 

Woodrow Wilson appointed him a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Cmmission. He pleased Presidents as 
well as Governors as can be seen by 
the fact that in the case of the former 
as well as the latter he was reappointed 
by administrations of opposing parties 

Today he is, despite his position as 
“Coordinator,” still a member of the 
Commission though his duties on that 
body have been limited. He still votes 
in case of a tie but cannot sit on any 
orders issued by himself as Coordinator 

His problems are many. As has been 
Suggested, when you begin to trv to 
save money with a railroad, if you begin 
at the bottom. you are very likely to do 
away with jobs. Labor-saving machines 
cannot be expected to increase labor 
And nobody recognizes this fact anv 
clearer than Mr. Eastman. In his inter- 
pretation of the act under which he 
functions he accepts his limitations 
frankly: 

“What wastes amount to in the agegre- 
gate and how much they can be re- 
duced by the means provided in the 
bill, no one knows,” he said. “There has 
never been any comprehensive survey 
The concensus of well-informed opin- 
ion is that the possibilities are certainly 
substantial and may be very large.” 


An Amputation of 


Executive Salaries 

He was equally clear in explaining 
that the bill was not offered as a “cure- 
all for the ills of the railroads. But it 
does provide, he pointed out. “for a 
definite course of treatment which it is 
hoped and expected will afford some 
measure of relief, and it also places the 
patient under special observation for 
purposes of further diagnosis and thx 
early prescription, if found necessary, 
for other and perhaps more radical 
treatment.” 

With these remarks as a background 
it may be worth while to step into 
“Doctor” Eastman’s office and observe 
him on one of his first cases. Apparently 
realizing the delicate condition of the 
“patient's” lower extremities he decided 


the safest place to operate was the 
head. So he set out to cut the execu- 
tives’ salaries. While he could hardly 


expect that this type of surgery would 
be met with enthusiasm he determined 
at least to secure if possible the con- 
sent of the victims Then we went 
ahead 

While there is Official statement 
as how successful the operation was. 
we know the patient has not died and 
so we may rely partly on hearsay for 


no 


TRANSPOR’1L ATION 





Portrait by Harris-Ewing 


Transportation Ills 


Sees the Human Side 
As Well as the 


Practical 


the end of the But the method 
he used is the important thing 

To the railroad men assembled before 
him he said 

“One thing certain is that money is 
by no means the only compensation re- 
ceived by a railroad executive, or even 


story 


a lesser officer. The best compensation 
of all; in my judgment a much more 
effective one than is commonly sup- 
posed, is the joy of creative work well 
aone, particularly when it involves the 
element of public service. Lower in rank 
but very influential is the compensa- 
lion which lies in the sense of power 
which such a position carries with it 
Public recognition of eminence also 


Plays a part.” 
Recognizes Both 
Sides of a Question 

At this juncture it is interesting to 
ponder on just what the gentlemen, 
about to lose a digit or less in the op- 
eralion, were thinking. It is also worth 
noting that Mr. Eastman’s ability to 
muster such sound psyschology, whether 
or not it sO appeared at the moment 
may be traced to the hours spent when 
he listened to his fellow-member, Mor- 
ton Prince, the great psychiatrist, as he 
discussed men and motives in the Fran- 





chise League many years before 

This phase of the argument before the 
execulives was concluded with the ob- 
servation that “there are motives of a 
higher order which will le ad men to 
accept and seek the most most respon- 
Sible railway positions quite aside from 
Salary They ought not to be under- 
valued.” Then followed the citing of 


some more material factors in develop- 
ment of the theory that salaries “should 
be no higher than is necessary to secure 
the right man for the right >” 

As we have said, the official bulletin 


on the result is yet to be issued bu 
friends of the patients re port that thc 
majority expect to go bravely through 


without further anaesthetic and the rest 
Will do as well as can be expected.” 
There is a good deal of significance in 
this idealistic approach to as delicate 
and practical a subject as reduction of 
personal income. But there is nothing 
Strange about it in the case of Mr. East- 
man. Nor is his sincerity doubted when 
he talks in that vein any more than is 
his fairness when he gets down to brass 
tacks. And friend and foe pretty gen- 
erally admit that “he knows his stuff.’ 


One way he won the respect of his 
Opponents is the manner in which he 
comports himself at hearings. Fre- 


quently after presenting his side of the 
case, as a result of questioning he has 
Stated the other side and done it so 
well and so fairly that, more than once, 
railroad men have said thev could do no 






better in their own behalf 
Mr. Eastman is still known ; 

senter” but tally of his utter 

the repres¢ tive of a railwa 


ledged 





recently ac that 





Collecting Data 
| On Motor Truek 


| Transportation 


Seeks 
on 


Questionnaire Basic 
Information Opera- 
tions for Study Started 

| By Coordinator Eastman 

A study of motor freight carriers has 
been started by the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, as 


a part of the investigation of transporta- 
tion conditions directed by the Emergency 












Railroad Transportation Act, 1933 

Mr. Eastman announced Sept. 14, that 
he has sent a questionnaire to about 
16.000 operators of motor truck fleets 
throughout the country, includit com- 
mon carriers operating under State au- 
thority and otherwise, contract carriers 
and private operators of 10 or more vee 


| hicles who transport their own goods in 
trucks owned or rented 

Improvements to Be Recommended 

The 1933 Act imposes upon the Coordi- 
nator the duty of investigating and con- 
sidering means, aside from those specified 
in the Act, of improving transportation 
conditions throughout the country. He is 
directed to submit to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission such recommendations 





for ‘ther legislation as he may deem 
| necessary or desirable in the public in- 
terest. The Commission is to transmit 


with its own com- 
President and to 


such recommendations 
ments the 
Congress 

| Other questionnaires recently were sent 
| to a selected list of shippers and receivers 
| of merchandise, and to industrial traffic 
| managers steam and electric railroads 
and forwarding and express companies. 
Returns from these are being tabulated, 
Mr. Eastman stated 


thereon, to 


Scope of Inquiry 
The motor truck oprators were re- 
quested to submit by Sept. 20 the data 
sought, which includes basic information 
relating to truck operation, character and 
} extent of traffic handled, nature of the 
services performed, charges for the serv- 





ice and 
Test of High Wages 
As Recovery Basis 


expenses of operation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ception in August was the telephone and 
telegraph group, in which slight declines 


}in both employment and pay rolls were 
| reported. The retail group reported a 
gain of 4.7 per cent in empoyment and 


7.9 per cent in pay rolls 

Miss Perkins attributes a large part of 
the increase in both pay rolls and em- 
ployment to the NRA. As an example of 
the effect of the codes she cites the cot- 
ton textile industry 
/ “The cotton textile 
! she gained 2 per cent in employ- 
ment during August and employment is 
now 13 per cent above that of 1926, which 
was considered a good year. Pay rolls in- 
creased 20 per cent during August as 
compared with July and are now 87.8 per 
cent of the 1926 average 

Secretary Perkins finds it particularly 
encouraging that employment in the 
heavy industries such as iron and steel 
increased 10 per cent in August 

The increase in factory employment 
was widespread. The number of indus- 


goods industry,” 


Says 


tries reporting increased activities in 
August exceeded that of the five previous 
months of recovery, 81 out of the 89 
classifications showing gains Increased 
pay rolls in August, as compared with 
July, were shown in 83 of the 89 in- 
dustries 

The beet sugar industry, with an in- 
crease of 55.2 per cent, had the largest gain 


during the month, largely due to seasonal 
factors. The locomotive industry reported 





a 32.9 per cent gain in employment and 
increases Of more than 20 per cent were 
reported for the confectionery, millinery, 
textile machinery and typewriter indus- 
tries 


Gains in employmen in 26 industries 
ranged from 10 to 20 per cent 
Outstanding gains in employment and 
payrolls were reported in the following 
nonmanufacturing industries: 47.1 and 47.9 
per cent in the canning industry; 11.5 and 


15.4 per cent in metalliferous mining; 9 
and 9.8 per cent in the construction in- 
dustry; and 88 and 288 per cent in 


bituminous coal mining 

The eight industries in which decreases 
in employment were reported in August 
were aircraft, flour, beverages, shirts and 
collars, knit goods plumbers’ supplies, 
electric-railroad repair shops, and engines, 
These decreases ranged from 3.8 per cent 
in the aircraft industry to 0.5 per cent 
in engines 


become 
final score 


had 
the 


majority 
was 


“dissentions” 
when 


his 
cpinions 
counted 

Mr. Eastman does not attribute the 
path he followed to any divine call. 
tecently he was asked how it happened 
that he took the road he did instead of 
one that lead in the opposite direction, 
l other members of the Public 
Franchise League whom is now 
officer and other attorney 
public utility 

I don't know,” he answered, “perhaps 
{ I had been exposed to the same in- 








ike some 
one of 
a bank the 


for a 











fluences I would have taken the same 
course they did.” But those who know 
him reserve their doubts. 
| 
0 
with instrue- 
tions to fill out and 
| mail for information 
| about a contract which 
combines features of family 
| protection with a personal retire- 
H it income, 
| It’s a story vou'll want to hear. 


Ne ed we add that the re 1s oj course 
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Rights of Labor “Paname’ Hats “oar aeerenems i ? Government to Support the Banks 


AndPriceControl *"°" £““"""| THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS In Return for Expansion of Credit 


U d ¢C | ( d At $4 a Dozen, They Make Up 
A Go 1 Sh ‘ ‘ H bf 1 
nder Uoal Lode paeaee Trade - Cuba Under a Dictator---‘Economic’ Rule in Austria---Spain’s New || President, Determined to Provide Money for 














pirmee teat, po seit siness Jermit Di Loans 
Agreement Reached After “Panama” hats sold in the American Cabinet---Japan Seeks Non-aggression Pacts | Busine SS, May I er mit Direct 
market come chiefly from Ecuador | by the R. F. C. 


Six Weeks of Negotia- where they can be obtained at $4 a dozen 





" e Last year Ecuador exported half of its Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon, Se 
> ; 1 s —. > pt. 16 
tions; Retail Code to Re- “Panama” hat output, valued at $452,481 


to the United States, the Department of 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Dictatorship in Cuba.—Powerful political op- tator three powerful political and military ; 
To that mortgage company, the Recon- | time, there is expected to be a strength- 


strict Sales Below Cost ; : ~ 
——— . position and economic anarchy have caused Dr. leaders will replace the present cabinet. struction Finance Corporation now says: | ening of public confidence in banks 
[Continued from Page 2.] and Tijijapa panel y~ ‘ue aaate Ramon Grau San Martin, who was appointed , During the last few months economic condi- ‘We will loan to ab 4 per cent in-| If people know that their deposits are 
that have been made in an effort to clear they are woven. The center of commer- President by the “Governmental Executive Com- tions in Austria have improved beyond all ex- terest, money which you then can re-lend backed, not simply by the strength of the 
up the issues growing out the law. follows: cial production and jobbing trade is in mission” which forced the retirement of Presi- pectation. Austria’s unfavorable balance of |to industry at fair rates of interest, if — a — era. a 
« ; » Cuenca. 2 ‘es 2S eclare a dictatorship. trade has bee ¥ the industry will use that money to meet fund, they wi expected to have ad 
The plain meaning of Section 7(a) can dent de Cespedes, to d p n reduced 40 per cent and unem pay rolls or to buy needed materials. This confidence. With that confidence, the like- 


: a _ The hats are not made in factories but | pe oe or - Tieeel . Pinar i i ’ : 
not be changed by any interpretation by An army post in the Province of Pinar del Rio ployment by 11,000. Both Chancellor Dollfuss permits you to earn a profit and it gives lihood of runs will fade. 


in the homes yor : : 4 . : . — 

anyone. It is the function of the Ad- the leaves 7 he tetas sake ee a has revolted. The growing shortage of food and Major Fey, the Austrian Minister of Se- | business credit that it has difficulty ob- When there is public confidence and an 

ministrator and the courts to apply and oration of the fiber or straw (raw mate- coupled with the possibility of a new general curity declare the danger of a Nazi invasion to be | taining from the banks. absence of any threat of heavy with- 

~te interpret the law in its administration; rial) and actual weaving are done in the strike has given rise to demands that the Pro- now non-existent in view of Austria’s enlarged Government officials feel that bankers drawals, banks will have little reason to 
and no one else can assume this function homes without supervision from the visional Government resign army and the tendency of the ole to reaffirm will not be inclined to pass*up oppor- hold tightly to their huge reserves. Rather 

and no official interpretation can be cir-, trade. Hats are bleached and then taken : : . : a _ ae “wd ° 7. peo} tunities to make money when those oppor- they can lend and utilize those reserves 

The series of statutes issued by the Govern- their confidence in their government. tunities then may pass to competing to carn them money, with loans made 


cumscribed, affected or foreclosed by any- to the market where they are offered to 
one writing his own interpretation into agents of jobbers, who pick types which 
any code or agreement. Such an inter- meet their requirements. 


2 * lenders in the community. more liberally on the basis of collateral 
In addition to these offers, the R. F. C.| that is not as highly liquid as now re- 


Spanish Political Upheaval.—~The radical announced that interest rates on its gen- quired. That is the theory back of the 


ment to govern Cuba until a new constitution 
can be drawn, assert the sovereignty and inde- 





pretation has ao place there and can not yendence of Cuba and aftirm its willingness to 
be permitted. I hig : “ Soca tee ave «6revolutionary cabin whi i eral loans to railroads, to banks, to insur- | belief of officials that banks now have no 
“The words ‘open shop’ and ‘closed shop’ Morals of the Public | meet its international obligations. Elections are since the po Teme of _. wig | a lance companies and to other borrowers |reason to keep so much of their deposit 
ane Gat aed tf the law and oan nat be to be held as soon as possible to approve the in 1932. has ~ aiemel ts P bi 7s - would be reduced from the present 4% money in cash and Government bonds. 
written into the law As Affected by Codes measures taken by the present government or ral ie a oe rep obi y a cabinet con- {| per cent rate to 4 per cent. If Banks Lend.—When banks begin to 
“These words have no agreed meaning 7 to provide for the election of another. Individual ’ oderate republican groups. Insuring Deposits—That is just one |lend more freely again, credit would flow 
and will be erased from the dictionary of ‘ . rights are to be submitted provisionally “to a _The revolutionary government fell because of | phase of the Government activity intended | quickly through industry—or so the theory 
the National Recovery Administration Regulations of Type of Films Is = ; 2 . ee ae ; disagreement among its supporters and because |to convince banks that they should be |is. 
: " ¢ ‘ regime of governmental supervision,” and pri- ; , PE S , ; - 
Right to O i Sought at Hearing a "hl ‘ of the growing strength in recent elections of more generous in their lending policies. But loans now will be expected to 
on oo vate property may be confiscated if proper com- those opposed to its “socialistic” “9 | Another is the offer to strengthen the | short-term loans, and a question is raised 
a law yo a - — -_ ae [Continued from Page 7.] pensation is made. A new tribunal will be estab- pease fut se Me 8 socialistic —— = | whole banking system so that it will be| whether industry needs short-term or 
n.ents that ‘employes sha have the _ ig oa sp a. ennien fF avimes. whether TCVOlutlonary party was preparing to divide the dy to comply with the strict require- | long-term loans—whether it needs money 
‘ “ ~)., Of employes out of work at studios, book- lished to try those accused of crimes, whethe1 : rea ply ; 
right to organize and bargain collectively i. pe no and theaters ’ ivil on volitical : large estates among the poor and non-landown- ments of the Deposit Insurance Corpora- to meet pay rolls and other operating ex- 
through representatives of thier own he distributors who participated in cra } A sis ; pace , ing classes and had enacted law which, if | tion by Jan. 1. penses from the time an order is received 
choosing.’ a echo cnet le Four of the major political parties of the | enacted a law which, if en- | ts that very, very | until it is filled and paid for, or whether 
“ ; : wnien | Writing the proposed code were unable to : : : - forced, will on Oct. 1 deprive the Catholic Ch h The President expec at very, very | until 1 and paid for, o 
This can mean only one thing, which o> ee on the double feature provision, and island openly demand the return to power of Pity - i e one Chure i\few banks will be unable to meet those | it needs money to buy new equipment, or 
, of its control of primary education. It has agreed | requirements on the day when the insur- | to build a new plant, or to expand opera- 


is that employes can choose anyone they é : "i ay ee ey a me an ys 
desire to represent them, or they can ‘€ Code as submitted contained two the de Cespedes administration. These group: 


choose to represent themselves. Em- 
ployers likewise can make collective bar- 
gains with organized employes, or indi- 
vidual agreements with those who choose 
to act individually; provided, of course, 
that no such collective or individual agree- 
ment is in violation of any State or Fed- 
eral law. But neither employers or em- 
ployes are required, by law, to agree ‘o 
any particular contract, whether pro- 
posed as an individual or collective agree- 
ment 
Freedom of Action 

“The law provides that employes shail 
be free from the interference, restraint 
or coercion of employers in the exercise 
of their rights established by the law. The 
conduct of employers which is here pro- 
hibited has been defined by the Supreme 
Court in the case entitled T. & N. O. R. R. 
v. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 281 
U. S. 548. The rulings of the Supreme 
Court lay down the law which governs 
the N. R. A. 


propositions. One would forbid the show- 
ing of two features, while the other would 
leave the matter to the discretion of each 
exhibitor. 

Several witnesses at the hearing op- 
posed any rule which would prevent the 
showing of two features on a single 
program. 

Mr. Hays said that in the production end 
of the industry the levels established in 
the code would increase wages of work- 
ers from 12 to 15 per cent above their 1929 
level. He said it is not now, and never 
has been, the purpose of the association 
that motion pictures should be hedged in 
with limitations which preclude the possi- 
bility of the production of true and vital 
drama. 

“The screen must provide for adult en- 
tertainment which mirrors life,” he said. 
“But this need not and should not occa- 
sion the introduction of material which 
may have an evil influence upon the pub- 
lic. The highest effectiveness of the 


include the Union Nacionalista, led by former 
President Carlos G. Mendieta; the Conservative 
Party, headed by Former President Mario G. 
Menocal and the two powerful revolutionary 
and O. C. R. R. The five 
hundred army officers deposed by the enlisted 
men who along with the Student Directory con- 
trol the present government, have barricaded 
themselves in the National Hotel and continue 
to assert their intention to force the restoration 
of President de Cespedes. 


societies, the A. B. C. 


Cuba’s Economic Plight.—Eccnomic conditions 
in Cuba have grown progressively worse since 
the fall of the de Cespedes government Sept. 5. 
From unofficial sources the State Department 
has learned that the new government is facing 
Labor disputes in the in- 
terior and port strikes on the coast have pre- 


a financial collapse. 


to support the new cabinet on the condition that } ance Corporation starts functioning. He is tions. 


the continuance of its land and religious reforms 
are guaranteed. The new Premier, Alejandro 
Larroux, has, however, announced his intention 
to interpret this guarantee in his “own way.” 

In view of the fact that the Spanish consti- 
tution requires that the national budget be pre- 
sented to the Cortes (Parliament) it is necessary 
that a government supported by all political 
groups be formed immediately in order to avoid 
a violation of the law. The Spanish President, 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, has been chiefly respon- 
sible for obtaining the support necessary for the 
formation of the present cabinet. 

* * 

A New Role for Japan.—Koki Hirota, who, on 
Sept. 13 succeeded Count Yasuya as Foreign 
Minister, has announced his intention to seek 
arbitration and nonaggression treaties with 
Japan’s principal neighbors, the United States 





arranging now to have the smaller and 
| the weaker banks put into shape to go into 
| the Corporation without the chance that 
they will prove a drain on its resources. 
| That strengthening is being done in 
several ways. 
In towns where a bank may be ham- 
| pered by a small capital, the R. F. C. is 
agreeing to buy preferred stock in the 
institution, if the business men of the 
|community will join it. This means added 
assets and increased ability to lend for 
| the bank. 
{ In the many instances where banks are 
‘burdened with mortgages which are in 
default or which cannot be liquidated, the 
Farm Credit Administration and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation are preparing 
to move into action on an important scale. 
They are ready to take large blocks of 
these mortgages, substituting for them 
their mortgage bonds bearing 4 per cent 
interest. These bonds are accepted at 100 
cents on the dollar in valuation of the 


Back in the pre-depression years, banks 
of the country went into the business of 
making long-term loans, and those loans 
were the cause of much of the grief which 
they suffered later. Mortgages lay at the 
bottom of the troubles of hundreds of 
|banks that failed. 

It is not proposed that bankers go back 
into that field of lending on the scale of 
years gone by, but officials say that there 
is nothing to prevent banks from taking 
care of the shorter term needs of building 
and loan associations which might make 
the long-term loans, or from making 
|short-term loans for improvements that 
|might pay for themselves quickly. 
| How bankers should use their money 
|for lending purposes is not accepted as a 
question for the Government to answer. 
But the need for “pushing” credit into use 
of some sort is considered a matter of 
prime importance in the whole recovery 
|program at the moment. 

The “pushing” is being done, judged by 


| 
| 
| 











up stocks of coal produced on the old wage 
basis and under the old working condi- 
tions. They pointed to coal production 
in July nearly 12,000,000 tons above July 


standard of living. 


Harold D. Franklin, who presented two 
witnesses from the chorus of a New York 
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“Under Section 7/a), employers are for- ‘tama needs only the freedom of legiti- vented the collection of taxes and customs and and Sees While desir ee banks’ assets and are good as collateral | recent developments, by trying to make it 
bidden to require ‘as a condition of em- ™ate expression. brought business to a standstill. an ussia. ile desirous of establishing at the R. F. C. up to 80 cents on the unprofitable and unnecessary for banks 
ployment’ that an employe shall either Educational Films Urged The banks have refused the pay P the friendly relations with China, the Japanese gov- dollar. In a banks’ portfolio they would be to hold on to their stores of money. Excess 
‘ioin 1 cis antes ae See tet ne banks have refused the payment of the ae $ "ti ; : ; 4 ie te the aaneth sane af Palas 4 : tom b 
join a company union,’ or ‘refrain from Canon William S. Chase, representing $1,200,000 of government funds on the ground ernment is reported by a Tokio newspaper to expected to add streng assets. reserves of Federal reserve ban members 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor| tne motion wieteee Wand Gf ihe Pentest~ »<VUU, & S on gr have warned the League of Nations and th Then in towns where there are too many | —reserves over and above the require- 
organization of his own choosing.’ The ant Episcopal Church, expressed the opin- that the Provisional government is illegal. Cuban United States agai t ee 7 tne banks, the Government is helping to bring | ments of the banking laws—had risen to 

law does not prohibit the existence of a ion, Sept. 12, that motion pictures should business men assert that normal conditions to» the Caen giving economic assist- about mergers, so that in the future banks | $70,000,000 this past week. . 
t ae labor organization, which may be | be entirely educational. He said children cannot be restored until recognition of Cuba ®" ng Inese government. The powers will not fail solely because there is not Government officials feel that this 
called a company union and is composed | chould be able to go to the cinema as an an felieD Winton tiiwe-etaan Tinnnaiill warned are reported to have refused to recognize enough financial business in the com-)|money soon will have to seek work and 

iy of O Laven af ; , iB by the United States takes place. Recognition 4s ; ly when ho; ; , . 
only of the employes of one company. But educational medium only, just as they go ¢ ae ae " ‘na at id any restrictions upon their commercial dealings | munity to support them. Only when hope- | that when it does the arteries of trade 
t does prohibit an employer from requir-| to school or te churely ; of the present regime they believ e to be unlikely with Chins 4 lessly insolvent will banking institutions | will be opened a bit wider, and that the 
ing, aS @ condition of employment, that, pouty administrator Rosenblatt inter in view of the fact that it is at the mercy of in 6 tat t i 1 h be permitted to die, the President let it| demand for currency tinkering then will 

vy , i , 0 . ° . P a state > SS ’ ‘ j 
r oe ee ae rupted Canon Chase to remark that there the army, which cannot much longer be paid. Oftice it ws s deni rye 1 the Japanese War say sy time speed is being a yn that teats that tis 1 

) s - » ‘ . . ras 5) © r ‘ sis - 
ns alae. Ge ae sakes lanes aan | considerable unemployment now in the Cuban firms are not making any large purchases a 5 tend b oye orncia y on the Japanese to eff “ te fine pone an po a of | ning ae ee ey oe ee 

‘ ‘ ‘'y, 4 hat .] ’ . . 7 ay , 2 “ ‘ 
tion, ‘w the interference, restraint or co- wears penne 5 ate ie nel and Cuba’s foreign credit has-been considerably a to et: ite pene hae og closed banks or a liquidation of their! This means that the Government would 

rcion 0 loy " , . . os sactric 2xe ‘ s ; oug Oo er an ‘ 7" 

ercion of an employer duction and distribution of entertainment restricted. ; . R constitutional means '¢ was emeihent 2. how assets, so that pee toned get as aad he to 9 —_— on security 
Services of N. R. A. Available features. ' In the interior Cuban laborers have in many ever, that Jans aa liti j pnasiszed, hale — aa ton en by Govern wo yh semaieaal a 7 = oe 

“If tueve is any dispute in a particular Added Leisure Cited instances resorted to acts of force im an effort in thei ~ tt a poe _ had failed ment officials to represent a cleaning up Bank. papndindntvienmdnetens 
case over who are the representatives of Canon Chase replied that he would di- to compel American mines and sugar mill owners ond the np difre ; nA a wl , national problems | of the banking system. | If the banks should not care to do busi- 
the employes of their own choosing, the vert all such people into news reel and to meet their demands for increased pay and | Chas & Giiterens Form Of government would | When insurance of bank deposits be- | ness on that basis, because of fear that 
National Recovery Administration will offer | other educational productions, stating that beter working conditions. In some cases Amer- ve preferable. A large military budget would be }comes an actuality at the start of the|the loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 
us services to conduct vou impartial in- | “there are too many amusement films.” icans have been imprisoned in their ‘tee : ie . hecessary next year, it was said, to complete | next year, as it must in spite of any bank- | nance Corporation, when published, might 
vestigation and, if necessary, a secret bal- He advocated legislation for Federal cans | x sone n 1e1) omes 0} the modernization of national defe |ing opposition, because Congress is not | frighten their depositors, or for any other 
lot to settle the question. ae supervision of all pictures and stated that factories and in others warehouses have been schedule — | scheduled to repeal the law before that reason, then the Government has further 

Biya A yon arena pn hee he —_ unwilling to leave the issue to self- broken into by mobs and their contents carried ° - * [|_| plane. 
will not undertake in any instance to de-) control in the industry because the pro- awav or lla * | ° There might be a mortgage association 
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ful reprpesentatives of employes and em-| nile Court of Memphis, Tenn., testified won pe ee ay g "essior a riendship, signed by representa- | Labor is no such company or association, then 
Ployers; or to decide that a contract that her experience of 13 years on the _ Austria’s Reorganization.—In a speech de- tives of Greece and Turkey at Istanbul on Sept. | @eastepment and pay vette te Aus. cle one might be formed. 
which has been lawfully made should not pench has brought her into contact with livered Sept. 11, to an audience of 35,000 gath- 14, terminated the long peric stility be- | “nificance pointed out by Secy. of Labor To that mortgage company, the R. F. C. 
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|Rocky Mountain spotted fever, danger of 
infection may be reduced by campaigns 
to exterminate rodents which carry 
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Sleeping sickness, attempts to find cure 
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PROCESS 


Bring Big Returns 





For the First 
Two Months 


A NEW KIND of tax—a tax intended 
to bring back prosperity for farm- | 
ers—is being levied by the Federal | 
Government today. It is pretty much 
lost sight of in the shuffle of other 
depression-combating developments, 
but is much in evidence as a revenue 
producer 

This unusual form of sales tax was 
one answer to the farmers’ prayer for 
some kind of financial relief. It is as-| 
sessed against each bushel of wheat 
at the time the wheat is made into 
flour, and against each pound of cot- 
ton at the time the cotton is made 
into cloth 

It is going to be imposed on hogs 
at the time of slaughter and on to- 
bacco at the time it is made into ci- 
gars or cigarettes or plugs It is be- 
ing considered for butterfat and 
could be applied to corn and rice 

Because it is levied at the time when 
the commodity is being processed into 
a manufactured article, the tax 1S 
known as a processing tax 

The first two months of its imposi- 
tion, when applied only to wheat dur- 
ing one month of that period and to 
cotton as well during the second 
month, produced approximately $26,- 
000,000 in revenue. The year’s return 
is expected to total about $300,000,000. 
If the full authorized tax were as- 
sessed against the seven basic agricul- 
tural commodities to which it could be 
applied, the revenue might reach 
$800,000,000 annually 

Why It Is Applied 

A tax of that revenue-raising power 
gives rise to questions of its use and 
of the reason for its application. 

Ever since the war, organizations 
of farmers have been trying to get 
some legislation that would bring} 
higher prices. They claimed that if | 
farmers had enjoyed the same effec- 
tive tariff protection that manufac- 
turers had, during the years from 1920 
to 1932, they would have had an in- 
come $27,500,000,000 higher than it 
actually was 

But wheat and cotton and tobacco 
and hog farmers in particular pro- 
duced more than this country con- 
sumed and so found that their prices 
were determined by world markets. 
At the same time they had to buy 
things they needed in the higher | 
priced domestic market. 

This situation led to a search for 
some method to give farmers a higher 
price for their products within the 
United States and another price out- 
side the country in competition with 
foreign sellers. At first the farm re- 
lievers hit upon the “equalization fee” 
of the McNary-Haugen bill, which 
would have taxed farmers to provide 
funds to pay for “dumping” surplus 
products abroad. 

When this idea did not appeal to | 
Presidents Hoover and Coolidge, the 
search was continued for another 
method of achieving the same end. It 
produced the domestic allotment plan 
with its processing tax. 

The thought behind this plan is 
that production of basic farm com- 
modities should be brought under con- 
trol. To bring it under control, farm- 
ers should be given a bounty which 
would provide them with an incentive 
to cut down their output. To provide 
the money to finance this bounty, a 
tax could be levied on the products! 
concerned at the time they are pro- 
cessed into manufactured articles. 

How large t’ e processing tax should 
be remained a question. 

Pre-war Buying Power 

But Congress decided that it should 
be large enough to give to producers 
of seven basic farm crops a price for 
those crops which would allow them 
as much purchasing power as they 
had in the pre-war period from 1909 
to 1914. The seven basic crops were 
wheat, cotton, hogs, corn, tobacco, 
milk and its products, and rice. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, which administers the 
law, has gone ahead on that basis, 
and now has actual experience to de- 
termine the workability of the scheme. 

Four crops—wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and hogs—provided the initial experi- 
ence, which officials now are studying. 

Wheat was the first to be taxed. 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, ordered that 30 cents a bushel 
tax be imposed on this grain at the 
mill, effective July 9. Since that time 
funds have been accumulating. 

The 30-cent tax was determined by 
a study of prices prevailing for this 
grain and the price that would be 
necessary to give farmers the same 
purchasing power for their wheat that 
they enjoyed before the war 

Then, with this tax imposed, the 
Adjustment Administration turned 
around and said to the country’s 1,- 
200,000 wheat farmers 

“If you will sign a two-year contract 
with the Government agreeing to re- 
duce by not more than 20 per cent 
the number of acres that you planted 
to wheat over the past five years, we 
will pay you in cash 30 cents a bushel 
on 54 per cent of your average pro- 
duction. 

“This payment will not be taken 
away from you to pay any of the debts 
you owe the Government for seed or 
crop production loans.” 

Signing Up Farmers 

At present a drive is going on 
throughout the country to get farmer 
signatures to these contracts. This 
drive is to continue until Sept. 25. 
Farmers who sign will get a total of 
$90,000,000 in cash this Fall and the 
remainder of their allotment next 
Spring 

The reduced acreage in turn will be 
expected to bring production of wheat 
under control and result in a normal | 
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SOME COMMODITIES ELIGIBLE FOR PROCESSING TAXES 
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Processing Taxes Now Being Levied by the Federal Government Are Imposed at the Time When a Commodity Is Being Processed Into a Manu- 
(3) Buyers Waiting to Bid for Tobacco for Their Plants. 


factured Article. 
(4) Binding Wheat. 


Above (1) Cotton Being Picked for the Gin. (2) Scene in a Dairy Plant. 
(5) Preparing Beef in a Packing Plant. 


(6) Cutting Corn. (7) Unloading Hogs at a Stockyard. Processing Taxes Are Now 


Imposed Only on Corn and Wheat, But Will Be Imposed on Hogs and Tobacco and Are Being Considered for Butterfat from Milk. (Photos and Data 
From Department of Agriculture). 


increase in prices because of the re- 


duced supply. 

During the present crop season na- 
ture caused a 40 per cent drop in 
wheat production, with the output es- 
timated to be the smallest of the cen- 
tury. But because of a huge stock of 
old wheat on hand, and the disap- 
pearance of foreign sales, this reduc- 
tion did not bring the price increase 
that it might otherwise have caused. 


It was cotton that provided the 
country with its first processing tax 
drama. 


By the time Congress had acted on 
farm relief legislation, cotton was in 
the ground, and by the time any defi- 
nite plans could be laid for production | 


CONTROL 


Publicity as Check | | 


On High Prices 
To Conuuet 


| ATION-WIDE reports ‘of increasing 
costs of living are leading to hints 
from authoritative Government 
sources that Federal control over max- 
imum retail prices may be invoked to 
protect consumers. 

There were suggestions that, if 
prices soar to a point where they men- 
ace the whole recovery program by 
unwarranted burdens on consumers, 
or if there is any evidence of collu- 
sion unduly to boost and maintain ex- 
cessive prices, the Government, as the 


next step in the recovery program, 
might take drastic action under the 


emergency powers vested in the Presi- 
dent by Congress. 

President Roosevelt made it known 
Sept. 15 that a new method of de- 
termining the cost of living is being 
prepared by the Department of Labor. 
The present system, he indicated, con- 
tains a number of out-of-date items, 
and both the President himself and 
the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perk- 
ins, have been dissatisfied with it. 

An attempt is being made to pre- 
pare an index that will more nearly 


represent the average things that 
families have to buy. 
Meantime, the rising tide of price: 


to consumers is being checked by sev- 
eral Government agencies—the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, 


control, the crop was growing 
promising a bumper yield. 

In the face of this situation, the Ad- 
justment Administration ordered a 
tax of 4.2 cents per pound on cotton 
at the time of processing, effective 
Aug. 1. Then it set about some form 
of crop destruction to take the place 
of the destruction wrought by nature 
in wheat and corn. 

Cotton Destroyed 

Cotton farmers were promised a 
bounty from the Government if they 
would agree to plow up part of their 
crop. One million cotton farmers did 
plow up a portion of their crop, de- 
stroying 10,500,000 acres of plants in 
return for cash payments of ‘$110, 000, - 


and 


000 and the offer of an option to buy 
Government-owned cotton at 6 cents 
a pound. 

That was an unprecedented action 
so far as this country was concerned. 
But the Department of Agriculture 
considers it adequately justified by the 
fact that had no destruction been 
practiced the South would have raised 
a crop of over 16,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton. 

There already was in the country 
aver 8,000,000 bales from the last crop. 
The market outlet in sight was 
scarcely 12,000,000 bales. Even with 
4,000,000 bales destroyed the country 
would have a normal crop. 

In ‘is case, the processing tax and 


;domestic allotment scheme in action 


Agriculture Depart- 
ment i\officials as a life-saver for the 
cotton farmers. A two-year produc- 
tion control program involving acre- 


is considered by 


age reductivn and processing tax 
bounties is now being organized. 
The Surplus of Hogs 
Then there is the case of hogs 
Here was a difficult problem, be- 
cause pork is a perishable product and 


any tax imposed to control produc- 
tion might result in forcing prices of 
the live animals down about as much 
as the tax total. In other words, of- 
ficials considered that if hogs were 
Selling at 4 cents a pound and they 
levied a tax of 4 cents a pound to 


bring prices up to an 8-cent level, the 
selling price might fall to one cent a 
pound with the four cents tax added 
This would be due to the fact that 
pork comes into competition with 
other meats and must be moved re- 
gardless of price or it will deteriorate. 

So the hog raisers and the packers 
hit upon the scheme of a nominal 
processing tax, which would be levied 
on hogs at the time of slaughter with 
the proceeds to be used to kill little 
pigs and sows soon to farrow. This 
would be an emergency program, later 
to be followed by a plan which would 
involve retirement of about 20,000,000 
acres of corn land from cultivation. 

It was figured that $55,000,000 would 
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Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor, and others. So 
far, no definite plan for checking un- 
warranted advances has been formu- 
lated, except an announced program, 
Sept. 15, that there will be a consider- 
able reliance on publicity as a means 


the | of correcting unnecessary advances. 


Government officers, however, point 
out that price control—not just mini- 
mum prices tn the interest of industry, 
but maximum prices in the interest 
of the consumers—may be another 
step, if an unwarranted price situa- 
tion necessitates it, in the general ef- 
fort of the Government to restore nor- 
mal balanced conditions. 


Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Consumers’, 


Counsel in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, declared, Sept. 
15, that it may be necessary “to cor- 
relate Government agencies” in an 
effort “to control price advances,” and 
“to level down the price structure,” so 
that 1933 incomes may approximate 
the same relative buying power and 
consumer power as they had before 
the depression set in in 1929. 


) 


\Pievns stic Measures, 
If Other Means 
Should Fail 


Dexter Keezer, 





executive director of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion’s yoy’ Advisory Board, 
warned, Sept. 15, that not only pub- 
licity would be effective, but there 
might be prosecution by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for conspiracy, if there 
appeared any evidence of collusion to 
raise prices unduly. There is no im- 
munity for conspiracy in the emer- 
gency program, he pointed out. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board at 
the National Recovery Administration 
is working on a plan to check prof- 
iteering. Reports made to it already 
show that both wholesale and retail 
prices have gone up. So far the Board 
is equipped to determine and report 
on fair prices for retail goods, but as 
10 policing retail establishments, that 
is another story. 

Owen D. Young, banker, in a NRA 
radio address, Sept. 13, appealed to 
producers not to overreach for profits, 
to labor not to overreach for wages, 
and to consumers not to overreach 
for bargains. 

Price increases are perhaps worse in 
the textile field. but prices of many 
household necessities are jumping 
Meats, with some ‘exceptions, are 
higher; sugar has advanced, and other 
supplies are up. 


TAXES: THE NEW FARM PLAN TO RAISE PRICES 


[Affects Wheat and 
Cotton; May Be 
| Extended 


provide bounty enough to induce hog 
raisers to arket 4,000,000 pigs and 
1,000,000 sows. Experience has showed 
that it was plenty of an attraction so 
| far as the pigs were concer but not 
| enough inducement to bring in the 
sows for destruction. The meat pro- 
}duced from th’ program was turned 
| over to the National Emergency Re- 
} lief Administration for distribution to 
| persons on relief rolls. 
Tobacco and Milk 

Another form of the processing tax, 

with its utilization as a means of con- 


trolling production, applies to to- 
| bacco 
| In this industry, there are several 


| varieties of tobacco and different dis- 
tricts with differing problems, so that 
no uniform tax is provided and several 
production control programs are in- 
volved. But the principle of taxing 
‘processors, and indirectly consumers, 
to finance a program of production 
control so that prices may be forced 
higher naturally, remained the same. 

Then there was milk. This product 
jis subject to another form of farm 
|relief—the marketing agreement— 
|where producers and distributors get 
together and determine prices and 
distribution of income. But these mar- 
keting agreements, which are a step 
higher in the scale of farm relief 
than processing taxes, do not afford 
any quick means of reducing produc- 
tion. 

So Secretary Wallace has urged 
upon dairy farmers consideration of a 
processing tax, probably to be levied 
on butterfat, the proceeds of which 
might be used to cull poor cows from 
herds and thus improve the quality 
of dairy stock while curtailing pro- 
| duction. 

Processing taxes provide money for 
a number of purposes. In wheat, part 
of the tax revenue is going to finance 
the export of surplus grain. Thus, 
during the past week, announcement 
was made that from 30,000,000 to 35,- 
000,000 bushels of Pacific Coast wheat 
probably would be exported to the 
Orient at a cost of $7,000,000. This 
expense would come out of the proc- 
essing tax. 

In swine, packers have suggested 
that a portion of the processing tax 
be utilized to advertise nationally the 
use of pork as a food. The tax offers 
revenue possibilities to finance proj- 
ects that farmers have wanted fi- 
nanced for years. 


The Cost of Living 

But, it is asked, won’t these taxes 
add to the cost of food to the con- 
sumer and thus add to the cost of liv- 
ing? 

The answer is: It will; how much, is 
a matter of arithmetical determina- 
tion. 

When the tax was added to cotton, 
textile interests advanced prices 
sharply and then said that the in- 
creases were due to the processing tax, 
Immediately Department of Agricul- 
|ture officials ordered a hearing at 
which the manufacturers would show 
their books to inform the public of 

the exact effect of the tax. Now the 
companies have asked more time to 
perfect their figures. 

Dr. Fred C. Howe, consumers coun- 
'sel for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, had this to say of the 
cotton tax of 4.2 cents per pound: 

“Investigations we have made indi- 
cate that the tax amounts to only a 
small part of the retail price of cot- 
ton goods. We have collected figures 
on average prices of simple, everyday 
cotton articles from five shops in each 
of 22 cities to determine just how 
much the tax might come to. Here 
are some of the results we found: 

“Retail price of sheets measuring 
81 by 99 inches, one of the most gen- 
erally used sizes, averaged $1.13 on 
Aug. 16. The amount of the process- 
ing tax on a sheet of this size and 
weight is not quite 8 cents. 

“Work shirts averaged in price on 
the same date 78 cents. The tax on 
them figured out at 3's cents. 

“Overalls on Aug. 16 averaged $1.26 











in price, while the processing tax 
should be about 8!4 cents. 
“Unbleached muslin retailed on 


that date at 11 cents a yard. The tax 
would be a little over a cent on this. 

“According to our evidence, the ad- 
dition to the retail price, atributable 
to the tax, should not amount to more 
than 7 per cent on these average- 
priced clothes and sheets or to more 
than 10 per cent on the yard goods 
described.” 


Other Cost Factors 

For bread, the same authority 
found that the 30-cent a bushel tax 
on flour should add about '2 cent to 
the cost of a pound loaf. 

Labor costs, due to increased wages 
and reduced hours,’ and the increase 
in the costs of other materials may 
account for some of the price rises 
for commodities made from agricul- 
tural products, the Department says, 
but processing taxes they feel are not 
a large item in increasing costs. 

It is in the field of marketing agree- 
ments that the farm ~lievers see the 
eventual solution of the farm problem, 
But these agreements, which are an- 
other story, require close organiza- 
tion of producers and distributors—an 
organization that does not exist in the 
field of basic commodities like wheat, 
cotton, hogs and corn, and tobacco. 

Until the time that producers can 
set together to control their output 
and keep a direct hand on their mar- 
ketings, administration officials think 
that processing taxes will provide 
them with the means for accomplish- 
ing much the same results as could 
be accomplished through marketing 
agreements, although in a cruder 

j manner. 
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Fixing Low Rates 
On Power From 


Musele Shoals 


Maximum of 3 Cents Per 
Kilowatt Hour Specified 
As Consumer’s Fee, with 
Average Cost Smaller 


A maximum rate of 3 cents per kilo- 
watt hour is to be charged for electricity 


served through municipal plants using 
power from the Federal Government's 
Muscle Shoals property, and the same 


rates are to be applied to farm users as 
to residents of cities and towns. 

This rate of 3 cents will apply only to 
the first 50 kilowatt hours used each 
month, and additional power will cost still 
less. The average rate fort the typical 
general consumer will be about 2 cents 
per kilowatt hour 

Minimum Use Specified 

Farmers, however, while paying the same 
rates as town and city householders, will 
find it necessary to use a greater amount 
of electricity, as minimum requirements 
will be established and these will be larger 
whenever the distance between customers 
increases the cost of service 

Announcement of the rates to be charged 
for service to municipalities was made 
Sept. 14 by David E. Lilienthal, member of 
of the board of directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which now is engaged in 


the work of developing the Tennessee 
Valley. 
“It is apparent,” said Mr. Lilienthal 


“that the rates proposed are designed to 
encourage and make possible the widest 
use of electric service, with all the in- 
dividual and community benefits which go 
with such wide use.” 

Wholesale Prices Fixed 

Power may be purchased at wholesale 
from the Muscle Shoals plgnt at an aver- 
age of 7 mills per kilowatt hour. This 
applies to any municipality which owns its 
distribution system and is located within 
the area which the Authority plans to 
serve initially. This terirtory was drafted 
Aug. 24 as the region next to the route of 
the transmission line to be built between 
Muscle Shoals and Norris Dam at Cove 
Creek (near Knoxville, Tenn.), the region 
near Muscle Shoals in northern Alabama 
and northeastern Tennessee, and the re- 
gion around Norris Dam. 

“We propose,” said Mr. Lilienthal, “that 
our municipal wholesale customers charge 
the individual residence consumer in the 
towns and cities thus served a maximum 
gross rate of 3 cents a kilowatt hour for 
the first block, and for subsequent blocks 
2 cents, 1 cent, and 4 mills. For the typi- 
cal general consumer this is an average of 
about 2 cents a kilowatt hour, and for the 
typical limited user an average of about 
2", cents. For a fully electrified home 
which is our objective—the rate would 
average 7 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Larger Rural Minimum 

“The farm user, we propose, should pay 
the same rate for energy as the town and 
city householder. These schedules, both 
for town and farm. carry with them a 
requirement that the customer use a rea- 
sonable amount per month as a minimum 
These minimum requirements vary, both 
in urban and farm territory, with the size 
of the customer's meter. Farm users will 


have a larger minimum requirement 
wherever the greater distances between 
customers result in increased costs of 


service. 

“These wholesale rates have been com- 
puted on a conservative basis to cover all 
the costs of furnishing the service, includ- 
ing operation, maintenance, depreciation 
and taxes. In addition to these costs, we 
have made provision for interest and re- 
tirement, although such provision is not 
required by the Tennessee Valley Authority 


Act. The power project is designed to be 
Strictly self-supporting and _ self-hiqui- 
dating. 

“We believe that these low rates will 


mean that the people of the Valley will 
greatly increase their use of electricity 
which is one of the objectives of the 
President and Congress. If this occurs, 
even lower rates can be planned for the 
future. 

Details of Rates 

“The proposed rates to the householder 
and farmer should be explained in more 
detail. Under the rate for domestic 
service, it is proposed that for the first 
50 kilowatt hours which the householder 
uses he shall pay 3 cents a kilowatt hour. 

“These 50 kilowatt hours, in the ordi- 
nary small or medium sized house, would 
care for the lights and small electrical ap- 
pliances, such as the flat iron, toaster, per- 
colator, vacuum sweeper, washing ma- 
chine, and similar small devices. For these 
50 kilowatt hours the user would pay $1.50. 

“If the consumer has an electric refrig- 
erator and an elcetcric range which to- 
gether consume 200 kilowatts, 150 of these 
kilowatt hours per month he would get for 
2 cents per kilowatt hour, and the remain- 
ing 50 kilowatts at 1 cent. 

“If in addition to an electric refregera- 
tor and range the customer had an elec- 
tric hot water heater, this service he could 
secure partly for 1 cent per kilowatt hour, 
and partly for 4 mills per kilowatt hour. 
All these services the consumer would re- 
ceive for $6.70 a month. Any other ap- 
pliances which the customer installed, 
such as electrical house heating or cooling, 
he could operate at 4 mills per kilowatt 
hour.” 


Expending a Billion Dollars 
For Highway Improvement 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
ways. gave employment to from 130,000 
to 160.000 men throughout the year, ac- 
cording to the Bureau. 
Runways for Airports 
Highway work in the States might well 
include the construction and improve- 
ment of. runways for airports and land- 


ing fields, it was suggested Sept. 13 by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C 
Roper. 


Properly equipped runways for landing 
fields, in the opinion of “many appar- 


ently well qualified persons,’ said Mr 
Roper. are in many respects “relatively 
more important than highways.” 


From the standpoint of safety of oper- 
ation of aircraft and also as an impor- 
tant factor in developing increased use 
of planes, the Secretary of Commerce 
suggested that those charged with the use 
of Federal funds for road construction 
in the States should look into the mat- 
ter of spending some of the money on 
runways. 

It is estimated, Mr. Roper said, that 
the construction of an average airport 
requires the services of 50 to 60 men for 
two months. He added that this not 
only furnishes a mean for employment 
of labor but upon completion it places 
the city in a position to take advantage 
of the newest and speediest means of 
transportation. 























bee State governments are speeding up 

the necessary preliminary work in 
connection with the national public works 
program, and in several cases have 
reached the stage of presenting definite 
requests to the Federal Emergency Pub- 
lic Works Administration. 

The appropriation by Congress of $3,- 
300,000,000 for public works 
provision that money may be advanced 
for State and local projects on a basis 
calling for repyament of 70 per cent of 
the sums thus provided, the remaining 30 
per cent to be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

YOVERNOR HORNER, of Illinois, has 

di given his approval to public works 
projects estimated to cost $117,843,900 in 
about 160 cities and districts throughout 
the State 

The Governor's recommendation has 
been sent to the Federal Public Works 


Advisory Board for Illinois. 

\ IGHIGAN is preparing to’ask $23,- 
+ 000,000 from the Federal public works 
fund for State institution buildings. 


(,Ovannos BLOOD, of Utah, has ap- 
¥ proved a State building program to 
cost about $1,500,000, in addition to a rec- 
lamation program costing $16,000,000, all 
of which is intended to be financed by 
the Federal public works fund. 








|= State of Colorado is requesting ap- 

proval of the Federal Government 
for a $28,000,000 highway construction 
program and for a water conservation 
and flood control program to cost $137,- 
000,000. 





Money for Schools | 





Mane of the States are seeking new 
~"*- methods of providing adequate rev- 
enue for the public schools. A joint tax- 
ation committee of the Ohio Senate and 
House is at work on this problem and has 
under consideration the levying of taxes 
on liquor, both prior to and after repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
(Sereanen LANGER, of North Da- 
¥ kota, is urging the people of his 
State to vote in lavor of a sales tax law 
enacted by the 1933 Legislature and on 


which a referendum will be held at a) 


special election Sept. 22. 

The Governcr says he realizes the tax 
is not popular, but it is necessary to pro- 
vide necessary funds for the schools. 





| Tax Laws in Court 





bp Washington State Supreme Court 
has held a newly enacted occupational 
sales tax law to be constitutional, and at 
the same time held unconstitutional a 
State income tax law, also enacted by the 
1933 Legislature. 
ARIZONA'S new intangibles tax law has 
been declared unconstitutional by 
the Maricopa County Superior Court. An 
appeal to the State Supreme Court is to 
be taken by the State Tax Commission. 
Ts Oklahoma Supreme Court holds 
that the State Auditor must pay the 
full compensation fixed by Jaw for all 
constitutional officers of the Siaie, not- 
withstanding that the Legislature appro- 
priated lesser sums for the purpose. 





| New State Laws 





| AKERIES in Pennsylvania will be li- 
censed after Jan. 1. A new law 
became effective June 1, and agents of 
the Bureau of Foods and Chemistry, State 
Department of Agriculture, now are mak- 
ing sanitary inspections of bakeries as a 
preliminary step to the licensing feature. 
je ReORCEMENT of a licensing law for 
4 barbers will begin in Indiana Oct. 1 
The law was enacted by the 1933 Legis- 
lature to be effective Sept. 1, but the 
State Board of Barber Examiners granted 
@ month’s extension tc allow barbers to 
comply with the new provisions. 
\ ICHIGAN'’S old-age pension law will 
become operative Nov. 15, accoiding to 
the State Welfare Director, Miss Evelyn 
Mershon. The law provides for a head 
tax of $2 on adults and is to afford pen- 
sions to indigent persons over 70 years 
of age. 


T= operations of California real estate 
brokers handling subdivisions, old and 
new, will be subject to approval by the 
State Realty Commissioner under a law 
passed by the 1933 Legislature and ef- 
fective Aug. 22 
YOVERNOR MOORE, of New Jersey, 
F has signed a bill passed by the Leg- 
islature fixing the death penalty for kid- 
naping for ransom. If leniency is recom- 
mended by the jury, however, the pen- 


alty will be 30 years in prison. 
(GOVERNOR POLLARD, of Virginia, has 
¥ signed a bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture, authorizing the State Prison Com- 
mission to buy new machinery for the 
manufacture of gocds at State penal in- 
stitutions 

The action was taken in anticipation 
of the effectiveness in January, 1934, of 
the Federal Hawes-Cooper law, making 
prison-made goods from any State sub- 
ject to the laws of another State in which 
hey may be offered for sale. 





FINANCIAL responsibility law for 

motorists will become effective Jan 
1, 1934, in Pennsylvania. The law is de- 
signed to protect the public against dam- 
age by operators whose records show 
carelessness or disregard of law. Finan- 
cial responsibility must be shown in speci- 
fied cases. 





| Legislative Sessions 








T= Texas Legislature met in special 
session Sept. 14. Governor Fergu- 
son's call asked for the enactment of leg- 
islation to permit the issuance of $20,- 
000,000 of bonds for relief purposes, to 
augment Federal funds. 

At a special election Aug. 26 the voters 
approved a constitutional amendment to 
authorize bonds to the extent of $20,- 
000,000. 

The Governor's call also asked for 
amendment of the State anti-trust laws 
to allow Texas business interests to co- 
operate with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration without being liable to pros- 
ecution, 


Activities of State Governments 
Spending Action on Public Works Projects With Federal Aid—Seeking 


New Revenue to Keep Schools Going—Court Action on Tax Levies—New 
State Laws—Legislative Sessions—Liquor Control—Public Utilities 


includes a, 














XYOVERNOR HORNER, of Illinois, has 

announced that he will call the 

Legislature into special session Oct. 3 to 
act on relief measures. 

The Governor had been told by Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, that Illinois must provide 
additional funds before any more Fed- 
eral funds will be made available. 


T= prospective repeal of the Eight- 

eenth Amendment has caused Gover- 
nor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, to announce 
that he will call a special session of the 
Legislature in November to enact legis- 
lation for the control and taxation of 
liquor. 


| | 
SOME of the leaders of the Minnesota 
\" Legislature are working on a plan for 
& special session to enact liquor control 
laws. Governor Olson has not announced 
whether he will issue such a call, 


\ T= Missouri Liquor Control and Ad- 
visory Commission, appointed by 
Governor Park to recommend legislation 
for the regulation of liquor after repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, has or- 
| ganized and started its investigations. 
| Public hearings were held during the 
past week in St. Louis and Kansas City. 








Liquor Control 








| (5 OVERNOR POLLARD, of Virginia, has 
| appointed a Liquor Control Commis- 
| Sion of 15 members, which is to report 
to the Legislature at its regular session 
next January. 





THE Illinois Liquor Control Commis- 
| mission has been organized with 
| State Senator Harold G. Ward as chair- 
man. 


Ts Ohio Liquor Control Commission 

announces that up to Sept. 6 it had 
received a total of $1,915,800 from all types 
of beer permits. 





Public Utilities 





DAHO'S tax of one-half cent on each 

kilowatt hour of electricity generated 
within the State, which has been in ef- 
fect since June 1, 1931, has brought $444,- 
455 into the State treasury, according to 
a report issued Sept. 6 by the Depart- 
}ment of Law Enforcement. 





| 

! 

|" T Axes received from public utilities by 
| the State of Wisconsin, the major 
part of which is returned to the munici- 
palities in which the utilities are located, 
will be $617,086 less this year than they 
were in 1932. The aggregate assessment 
of utility property for this year is $358,- 
843,350, which is $15,345,500 less than it 
was last year. The total tax this year 
is $6,990,821, which will be distributed on 
a basis of 65 per cent to municipalities, 20 
per cent to counties and 15 per ceni to 
the State. 





HE West Virginia Public Service Com- 

mission has issued orders to all pub- 
lic ‘utilities in the State to file copies of 
contracts with holding companies or af- 
filiated concerns, together with state- 
ments of fees paid. 





4 bes Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has elected Clarence H. Kniseley as 
secretary. This position was created by 
the 1933 Legislature to supplant the office 
of Superintendent of Investigation held 
by Ira J. Sprankle, who resigned several 
months ago 
Te Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion is undertaking to enforce a new 
conservation law to prevent undue waste 
of natural gas by oii producers. The new 
law, which bécame effective Aug. 15, es- 
tablishes a maximum of 20,000 cubic feet 
of gas per barrel of oil. 
v= Touisiana Department of Conser- 
vation has set an allowable production 
of 2.978.000.000 cubic feet daily in the 
Richland and Monroe natural gas fields, 
which have more. than 1,200 producing 
wells, 


4 lps Chicago District Pipe Line Co. has 

filed a petition for injunction in the 
Federal court at Chicago to restrain en- 
forcement of an order of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission for a reduction in 
charges for natural gas served to utili- 
ties in the Chicago district. The aggre- 
gate reduction would amount to about 
$1,000,000 annually. 


City Mortality Rate 
Shows Increase in Week 


The mortality rate in 85 cities during the 
week ended Sept. 9 was 9.4, as against a 
rate of 9.0 for the corresponding week of 
last year. This is shown in the weekly 
report issued by the Division of Vital Sta- 
istics, Bureau of the Census. 

The highest rate (16.5) appears for 
NasfAville (Tenn.), and the lowest (3.3) for 
Hartford (Conn.). The highest infant mor- 
‘ality rate (130) appears for Indianapolis 
(Ind.). and the lowest for Albany (N. Y.) 
Canton (Ohio), Hartford (Conn.). Long 
Beach (Calif.), Lynn (Mass.), Miami (Fla.). 
New Haven (Conn.), Oakland (Calif.), Pe- 
cria (Ill.), Somerville ‘Mass.), Springfield 
(Mass.), Trenton (N. J.), Waterbury 
(Conn.), and Youngstown (Ohio). which 
reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities 1s 11.0 for 
the 36 weeks of 1933, as against rate of 
11.3 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year 


‘VULTURES’ BARRED 
IN RADIO CODE 


‘WHE radio service men of the coun- 

try are seeking through a code of 
fair competition, to outlaw “the vul- 
turous class with which the radio serv- 
ice field is infested.” 

The code submitted to the National 
Reccevery Administration would estab- 
lish mirimum charges for all kinds of 
repais work, and specifies as unfair 
practices the following: 

Stealing good radio tubes and replac- 
ing them with damaged ones; malicious 
destruction of radio devices during in- 
spection calls as a means of creating 
service work or justifying service 
charges; use of radio service as a means 
to gain access to homes for illegitima/e 
purposes, such as burglary, larceny, 
etc.; charging for materials not fur- 
nished; charging for services not ren- 
dered; misrepresentation of ability and 
training. 


a 
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Bond Flotation 
Under Mortgage 
Refinancing Plan 


Home Owners’ Loan Agency 
Authorized to Issue Up to 
Two Billions; Terms Are 
Announced 


Exchange of bonds for home mortgages 
has been started by the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and terms under which 
the bonds are issued were made. public 
Sept. 8 by William F. Stevenson, chair- 
man. The bonds are dated July 1, 1933, 
provide 4 per cent interest, mature July 





'1, 1951, and interest is guaranteed by the 


Government. 

No public offering is being made at thie 
present time but the bonds now are being 
issued in return for first mortgages on 
homes. 

The statement by Chairman Stevenson 
follows in part: 


Financial Organization 

“The Corporation has capital stock sub- 
scribed by the United Staies of America of 
$200,000,000, and may issue bonds up to 
$2,000,000,000 in order to carry out the 
objects for which it was created 

“The earnings of the Corporation will be 
derived from interest received on the 
loans made and/or temporary investments 
in Government securities. The margin 
between the rate of interest paid on the 
bonds and the interest received on the 
loans and investments will, it is antici- 
pated, cover the expense of operation and, 
eventually, the setting up of adequate sur- 
plus and reserves. The organization of the 
Corporation has just been completed. 
Financial statements will be issued from 
time to time after the Corporation is in 
full operation. 


“The five members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, a bi-partisan 
body created under the Federal Home 


Loan Bank Act, constitute the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation. The opera- 
tions of the Corporation are separate and 
distinct from those of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system 

Operations 

“The Corporation will function for a 
three-year period ending June 13, 1936, by 
(1) making an exchange of its bonds in 
acquisition of first morigages on homes, 
and (2) making loans in cash in certain 
cases. Negotiations will be conducted 
through local managers who have been 
appointed in every State. At the expira- 
tion of the three-year period the Corpora- 
tion will not make additional loans, but 
will remain in existence until final liquida- 
tion. In extending loans, the following are 
the pricipal conditions and limitatior’$ im- 
posed by the law: 

“(a) The obligations must have origi- 
nated on the house priorsto June 13, 1933, 
when the Act becomes a law 

“i(b) The property must not exceed $20,- 
000 in value, based on present-day ap- 
praisals. 

“(c) The loan cannot exceed the present 
lien indebtedness ‘which include delin- 
quent taxes, interest, repairs, etc.), against 
the property and is limited to 80 per cent 
of the appraised value if the loan is made 
in bonds, nor can it in any event exceed 
$14,000. If made in bonds, the rate of in- 
terest charged the borrower is not over 5 
per cent. These terms are also authorized 
in redeeming homes lost by foreclosure 
within two prior years. 

“(d) The loan if made in cash (where 
the creditor will not take bonds and the 
situation is especially acute) cannot ex- 
ceed 40 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty, and the rate of interest charged the 
borrower is not over 6 per cent 

“(e) If the loan is made solely to pay 
taxes, assessments, repairs, etc.. where 
there is no other lien, it may be made in 
cash but cannot exced 50 per cent of the 
value, and the rate of interest charged is 
not over 5 per cent 

“(f) The loan must be secured by a first 
lien on the home 

“(g) The property must be occupied by 
the owner as a home or held as a home- 
stead and designed for not more than four 
families. 

“(h) All loans shall be amortized within 
a period not exceeding 15 years, the Cor- 
poration having the right to grant exten- 
sions under warrantable conditions in ac- 
cerdance with the provisions of the Act 

“Severe penalties are provided in the 
Act for false statements and willful over- 
valuing of property. All appraisals are 
made by employes of the Corporation, and 
also by independent local appraisers who 
are carefully selecied by the Board. Only 
appraisers of recognized experience, in- 
tegrity, and knowledge of local values are 
eligible for appointment. In making the 
title examinations all loans are certified 
as first liens by responsible title companies 
or attorneys 

Bond Provisions 

“These bonds are the direct obligations 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
and the fixed assets of the Corporation 
which support these bonds will consist of 
all the first mortgages on homes as de- 
scribed above. including those made in 
cash provided by the issuance of capital 
stock and those acquired through the ex- 
change of bonds. The bonds will con- 
stitute the only fixed liability of the Cor- 
poration, ranking ahead of the capital 
stock, and the earnings thereon. As pay- 
ments of principal on loans are made and 
loans satisfied, the Corporation will re- 
tire bonds. The Corporation has the 
power to purchase its bonds at any time 
and may cal] bonds by lot at par. Ewery 
bond will be retired before any capital 
stock is liquidated 

The Treasury Department has agreed to 
accept these bonds at par to secure the de- 
posit of public moneys, likewise the trus- 
tees of the Postal Savings System have 
also made them eligible to secure deposits 
of Postal Savings funds al market value. 
Copies of letters from the Treasury De- 
partment, Comptroller of the Currency 
and Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and a copy of the amendment to the Regu- 
lations of the Board of Trustees of the 
Postal Savings System foliow on the suc- 
ceeding pages. 

“By the terms of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 the bonds are free of all 
Federal, State, municipal, and local taxa- 
tion ‘except surtaxes, inheritance, es- 
tate, and gift taxes) and are guaranteed 
fully and unconditionally as to interest 
only by the United States of America. No 
taxes may be imposed on the Corporation, 
its franchise, capital, reserves, and surplus, 
nor upon its loans and income. The Cor- 
poration is required to accept these bonds 
from the borrower at face value in pay- 
ments of principal and interest due it on 
indebtedness whether the payments are in 
part or in full. 

“The Attorney General of the United‘ 
States has rendered an opinion upholding 
the legality and regularity of this issue of 
bonds. Copies of the opinion will be fur- 


nished on request.” 
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Levies on 


Processing Taxes as Basis 


—Of Tobacco Crop Control — 


Various Types of Products Fixed; Production 





Adjustment Programs Being Framed 


Secretary Wallace, with the approval of 
the President, issued regulations, Sept. 14, 


levying processing taxes on cigar-leaf, 
flue-cured, Maryland, Burley, fire-cured 
and dark air-cured tobacco. The tax on 


each will become effective Oct. 1, 1933, 
the beginning of the first marketing year. 

The announcement of processing taxes 
on these commodities is the first step in 
financing the nation-wide tobacco produc- 
tion adjustment program inaugurated by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. The object of the program is to 
bring tobacco production in line with de- 
mand so that farmers may receive parity 
prices for their tobacco crops. 

Tobacco growers who take part in these 
programs will receive payments from the 
tunds derived from tke processing tax 
on the particular tobacco they produce. 
To date, production adjustment programs 
for cigar-leaf and flue-cured tobacco are 
under way. Plans to adjust the produc- 
tion of Maryland, Burley, fire-cured and 
‘dark air-cured tobacco are being worked 
out, 


Tax Adjusted to Prices 


And Fair Exchange Value 

The regulations were issued by the Sec- 
retary under the authority vested in him 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Act. With 
the exception of those on cigar-leaf to- 
bacco, the rates of tax are equal to the 
full difference between the current aver- 
age farm prices and the fair exchange 
values 

The processing tax on the first domestic 
processing of cigar-leaf tobacco will be 3 
cents per pound, farm sales weight. On 
processing of cigar-leaf tobacco from 
which the stem has not been removed the 
measure of the tax will be 3.75 cents per 
pound. On processing of cigar-leaf to- 
bacco from which the stem has been re- 
moved the tax will be 5 cents per pound 

All domestic and foreign-grown kinds 
of tobacco, when processed into the pro- 
duction of cigars, cheroots, stogies, and 
scrap chewing tobacco, are included in 
cigar-leaf tobacco in the regulations. 

The processing tax on the first domes- 
tic processing of Maryland tobacco will be 
1.7 cents per pound, farm sales weight. 
On processing Maryland tobacco from 


which stem has not been removed the 
measure of the tax will be 1.8 cents per 
pound. On processing Maryland tobacco 
from which stem has been removed, the 
measure Of the tax will be 2.4 cents per 
pound. 

On the first domestic processing of Bur- 
ley tobacco, the processing tax will be 2 
cents per pound, farm sales weight. On 
processing Burley tobacco from which stem 
has not been removed, the measure of the 
tax will b 2.3 cents per pound. On proc- 
essing Burley tobacco from which stem has 
been removed, the measure of the tax will 
be 3.1 cents per pound. 

The processing tax on the first domestic 
processing of flue-cured tobacco will be 
4.2 cents per pound, farm sales weight 
On processing flue-cured tobacco from 
which stem has not been removed, the 
measure Oi the tax will be 4.7 cents per 
pound. On processing flue-cured tobacco 
from which stem has been removed, the 
measure of the tax will be 6.1 cents per 
pound. Foreign grown tobacco other than 
cigar-leai, when processed in the produc- 
tion of cigarettes, smoking tobacco, chew- 
ing tobacco or snuff, are included in flue- 
cured tobacco in the regulations 
Taxes on Fire-cured 
And Air-cured Tobacco 

On the first domestic processing of fire- 
cured tobacco, the processing tax will be 
2.9 cents per pound, farm sales weight. On 
processing fire-cured tobacco from which 
stem has not been removed, the measure of 
the tax will be 3.2 cents per pound. On 
processing fire-cured tobacco trom which 
stem has been removed, the measure ol 
the tax will be 4.1 cents per pound. 

The processing tax on the first domestic 
processing Of dark air-cured tobacco will 
be 3.3 cents per pound, farm sales weight 


On processing dark air-cured tobacco 
trom which stem has not been removed 
the measure of the tax will be 3.8 cents 


per pound. On processing dark air-cured 
tobacco from which stem has been re- 
moved, the measure of the tax will be 5.1 
cents per pound. 

The regulations define “farm 
weight” as “the weight of the tobacco in 
its unstemmed form, unsweated, and in the 
order in which it is usually delivered by 
the grower.” 


sales 


REGULATION OF ADVERTISING 
UNDER FOOD AND DRUGS BILL 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


the medicine and deleared that they were 
cured. These testimonials are numbered. 
To the left is a batch of death certificates, 
grim that no one can dispute. 
These numopered. 

If you will lean forward and compare 
each numbered testimonial with the cor- 
respondingly numbered .death certificate, 
you will find that the name, the address, 
and all descriptions are the same! Every 
one of the persons who wrote testimonials 


evidence 


also are 


died—and the doetors in every case certi-| 


fied that the cause of death was diabetes 

This $12 product is not manufactured by 
a pharmaceutical company; many patent 
medicines are not. It is manufactured, ad- 
vertised, and sold by a traveling shirt 
selesman who, failing to find enough peo- 
ple who wanted to send him to col'!«ge, be- 
came more enterprising and built up a 
highly profilable business by preying on 
the misery and gullibility of diabetics. 


Vany Nostrums Offered 


As Cure for Diabetes 

This particular product is made from a 
weed called “horse-tail Others are more 
scientific—they actually contain Epsom 
salts, sugar, and water 

In our so-called enlightened the 
number of these miraculous cures is ap- 
palling. Pick up any issue of a secondary 
megazine and you are almost sure to find 
one or more advertised. 

Diabetics want to believe. This is par- 
ticularly tragic now that science has given 
us insulin, which will retard the effects 
of the disease and permit diabetics to live 


age, 


a normal span of life 
Consumers want to know, naturally 
enough, why the Government permits 


worthless products like these to be sold 
I wonder about that, too. Consumers want 
tc know why magazines will carrv adver- 
tising which fraudulently claims a product 
will cure diabetes. Hundreds of reputable 
publishers and I are wondering about 
that, also. 

I know that most publishers and broad- 
easters are willing to sacrifice a few dol- 
lars—and often do—in the interesi of pub- 
lic health. But what a hundred or even 
ten hundred publishers do will not solve 
the problem. At present a chiseling mi- 
nority too often defeats the constructive 
cfforts of the majority. 

Under these circumstances we need ‘the 
centralizing power of the Government, 
which will enable the majority te do col- 
lectively what they cannot do individually 
One standard should apply to all. False 
advertising is just as harmful in Solomon, 
Kans., as in New York City; jusc as harm- 
ful on a billboard as in a newspaper. We 
need the kind of agreement between the 
majority and the Federal Government that 
will give consumers real protection, and 
that will put an end to the illusory pro- 
tection of the present inadequate law. 


Proposed Legislation 


To Protect Consumer 

The revised food and drug bill before 
Congress will, when passed, give that pro- 
tection. It places responsibility where re- 
sponsibility belongs—on the shoulders of 
manufacturers or persons placing the ad- 
vertising. It requires publishers and 
broadcasters to supply the names and ad- 
dresses of those placing advertisements, but 
it does not hold them liable further than | 
this. Neither does the revised bill require, 
so sO many have supposed, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is to become a 
high-powered censor, requiring that all 
advertising copy be submitted in advance. 

I have heard that some publishers and 
broadcasters feel that the present lan- 
guage of the bill would authorize the De- | 
partment to prosecute an advertising me- 
cium should the Department elect not to 
request the names and addresses of those 
placing the advertising 

While the language may perhaps be open 
to this interpretation, that is not the De- | 
partment’s intent. We shall see to it that! 
the text is so corrected as to remove all 
ambiguity. 

I am convinced that—with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture possessing the author- 
ity this bill contains — publishers and 
broadcasters, advertising agencies and all 
, their associations can do most of the ac- 


They 
fair 


can strengthen their 
practices, and enforce 


iual policing. 
own codes of 
hose codes 
If self-regulation falls down in any in- 
stance, the club can be taken from behind 
the door in the Depariment of Agricuicus 
and wielded effectively against the person 
violating the code. This would be real co- 


operation between Government and _ in- 
dustry. 
Effect on Volume 
Of Advertising 
The punitive provisions initially make 


all persons violating certain provisions of 
the Act guilty of a misdemeanor, but ex- 
empt from prosecution publishers, adver- 
tising agencies, and radio broadcasters if, 
on request of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, they furnish the nemes and pos.- 
cffice addresses of persons who voniracted 
for or caused the dissemination of the ad- 
vertisements. 

Dealers, too, are under certain circum- 
stances exempt from prosecution The 
Department has authority to appeal to the 
district courts to enjoin all media from 
continuing to carry objectionable adver- 
tising 

Many well-wishers of the 
fearful that its enforcement will decrease 
the volume of some classes of advertising 
just when advertising revenue is low. That 
may be true—temporarily. Some products 
now sold in great quantity obviously will 
go into the discard when manufacturers 
no longer are able to spread untrue and 
ridiculous claims for those products before 
consumers 

But there is another 


new bill are 


side to this. The 


public is pretiy thoroughly disgusted with 
much of the present advertising of foods 
drugs, and cosmetics Advertisers will 
readily recognize the truth of this 

For example, advertising journals re- 


cently have been carrying articles saying 


that the “scientific slant” in advertising 
has been so overworked that the more 
ethical advertisers no longer dare use it, 


even when authentic The phenomenal 
over-night success of the publication Bal- 
lyhoo indicated public distrust of adver- 
tising 

Advertisers killed the effectiveness of 
their appeal by the use of superlatives and 
exorbitant, pseudo-scientific claims. Per- 
haps a law that limited all advertising to 


Stock Accounting 
By Utility Group 


In Eastern States 


Valuation of Securities of 
Barstow Properties Is 
Analyzed by Examiner 


Atl. C. C, Hearing 





Testimony relating to the _ so-called 
Barstow group of public utilities, located 
mainly in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and now owned by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. system, was 
presented to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, :§ .t. 11 and 12, upon resumption of 
the Cu. mission’s investigation of power 
companies. 


E. Keifhaber, former examiner for 
the Commission, introduced exhibits in- 
dicating stock write-ups aggregating 
nearly $10,000,000. These transactions, 


however, preceded the acquisition of the 
companies by the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. system in 1929. 

Write-up at Time of Merger 

An operation in 1927, according to the 
testimony and exhibits, resulted in a 
write-up of $5,890,358 through a merger 
of W. S. Barstow & Co., of New York, 
and the W. S. Barstow Management As- 
sociation under the name of W. S. Bare 
stow & Co., of Delaware. 

The Delaware company took over the 
assets of the New York company, include 
ing 102,441 shares of class B common 
stock of the General Gas & Electric Co. 
at $42.50. This stock, however, was carried 
on the books of the new company at $100 
a share, it was testified. 

Inflation of Nearly Ten Million 

Mr. Keifhaber introduced other exhibits 
which he said showed write-ups of stocks 

nd bonds acquired by the Delaware com- 
pany, amounting to $3,613,321. A further 
operation in 1928, he testified, resulted in 

write-up of $229,459, making a grand 
total of $9,733,138. 

A statement was submitted for the 
re ste by W. S. Hill, counsel for the As- 
soCiated Gas & Electric Co., asserting that 
many of the matters referred to in Keif- 
haber’s report occurred before control of 
the Barstow companies was acquired by 
the Associated. 


” 


‘asing Quarantine 
On Japanese Beetle 





Restrictions on the movement of fruits 
and . vegetables under the Japanese 
beetle quarantine regulations were re- 
moved of Sept. 15. The restrictions 
on cut flowers, however, continue until 
Oct. 15. 

The inspection of fruits and vegetables, 
it was explained Sept. 13 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in announcing the 
lifting cf restrictions, is necessary~«only 
during the period when the adult beetles 
are abundantly «present and in active 
flight. There is no risk that such prod- 
ucts will carry the Japanese beetle after 
this active period. 

During the several days preceding 
Sept. 13, it was stated, the Department's 
inspectors found no bettles in fruits and 
vegetables. 


as 


Fire Prevention Campaign 
Proclaimed by President 


Fire Prevention Week will be observed 
beginniny, Oct. 8 under proclmation by 
President Roosevelt. Property destruc- 
tion exceeding $400,000,.000 a year is 
caused by fire, the proclamation points 
out, and cooperation of all citizens and 
civic groups is asked to instruct the pub- 
lic in fire prevention. 


the truth their di- 
lemma 

To digress from the food and drug bill 
for a moment: Everyone is famiiar with 
ithe absurd degree to which motion-picture 
producers have gone in giving advance 
ballyhoo to all productions. Superlatives 
have been so outworn that it is no longer 
possible for the producer to distinguish 
between an Arliss and a Wild West picture. 
The movie-going public has little if any 
faith in these advance “shorts.” 

Personally, I believe that if the charac- 
ter of advertising is improved, consumers 
will have more confidence in it. Manufac- 
turers of legitimate products will be able 
to place their products before the public 
without fear of ruthless. uncontrolled com- 
petition in the form of silly claims for 
competitive products. In the iong run, 
therefore, publishers and_ broadcasters 
should increase rather than decrease their 
revenues as the standards of advertising 
Increase 

The foregoing is a summary of an 

article prepared especialy for publi- 

cation in the Sept. 16 issue of “Editor 

and Publisher.” 


would help them in 
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, Lighting Airways 
To Assist Texas 
Relief Activities 


Beacons Operated All Night 
To Aid Aircraft in Region 
Stricken by Gale: Service 
Restored on Other Lines 


rotating beacon lights 


Brownsville «nd 


operation ol 
the airwa\ 
Antonio, Tex 
to dawn as an 


between 


has been resumed from 





aid to Government 








aircraft performing rehef work in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley area ricken 
by a hurricane in Texas 

Part-time operation has been in opera- 
tion on this and other airways n 
economy measure, it was explained Sept 
12 in a statement issued by the Aeronau- 


tics Branch, Department of Commerce 
Services Resumed 
Secretary of Commerce, Daniel 
recently announced that he had 
to restore full-time Opera- 
airways and that he 
would request additional funds for full- 
time operation on connecting links, includ- 


The 
C. Rope 
found means 


ing the Brownsville-San Antonio sectiol 

All-night operation of lights was re- 
sumed Sept. 15 on the three transconti- 
nental airways and the Seattle-Los Ange- 
les route, although some lights necessarily 
will continue part-time for a few day I 
was explained Sept. 14 that the lights art 
turned on and off automatically by astro- 
nomic time clocks. and those mechanism 


which were set for part-time operation re- 
quire readjustment to switch the lights 
on at dusk and extinguish them at dawn. 
It was physically impossible for mechani 
cians to visit all the sites by Sept. 15, it 
was stated 
Established 
airports have been estab- 
United States since Aug. 1 
Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary oi 
Commerce said Sept. 11. This is an in- 
crease of 10 over the number established 
in the corresponding period of 1932. ° 
The 30 airports established since Aug. 1 


0 Airports 


Thirty new 
lished in the 


are at the following cities: San Ardo, 
Calif.; Lake Butler, Fla.; Monmouth, IIL; 
South Bend, Ind.; Boone, Iowa; Rock- 
land, Me.; Rothbury, Mich.; Crookston 
Minn.; Raton, N. Mex.; Elmira and Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Andover, Bellevue, Galion 
Lima, Northfield, and Solon, Ohio; Red- 


Catarina, 
Longview, 
Van 


Honesdale, Pa.; 
Longtellow, 


mond, Oreg.; 
Chispa, Comstock, 


Marathon. Pumpville, Shumla, and 
Horn, Tex.; Rainelle, W. Va., and Wor- 
land, Wyo 
Aviation in Philippines 
A tentative plan for aviation develop- 


ment has just been accepted by the Philip- 
pine government, accoraing to a report 
from Trade Commissioner E. D. Hester 
at Manila, made public Sept. 14 by the 
Department of Commerce 

The principal feature of the program is 
establishment of a government aviation 
unit in the PhWippine constabulary which 
will serve as the basis for national de- 
fense aviation. Another function will be 
to encourage general civilian aviation. 


High Prices Affect 
Position of Farmer 


Three Trying Months for Agri- 
culture Begin 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
result in a general 1-cent-a-quart price in- 
crease in order to hurry more income to 
the dairy farme Also under consider- 
ation is a processing tax on milk or butter- 
fat, the proceeds of which would be used 
to eliminate poor cows from herds 
The program of killing surplus pigs and 
sows continued. But farmers gave further 
evidence of their individualistic philosophy 
by failing to cooperate in marketing brood 
sows. Unless they market 1,000,000 of these 
soon-to-be-mother hogs by Oct. 1, the 
plan of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration to curtail next year’s hog 
crop by about 16 per cent will not be a 
success 
Wheat Drive Limited 
A limit was set on the drive to sign up 


1.200.000 wheat farmers on contracts to 
reduce their wheat acreage for the next 
two years. This limit is Sept. 25. While 
thousands of farmers are signing up, 
there again is evidence that wheat grow- 
ers, along with hog raisers, have lost 
little of their tendency to “go it alone.” 


They are relatively slow Lo accept the plan 
which would them a bounty no 
matter what weather does to their 
crop next year 

In the South. attention continued to be 
given to plans for a two-year program for 
controlling cotton production 

One further use to which processing tax 
_returns can be put was demonstrated dur- 
ing the week when plans were announced 


assure 


the 





J she f - Million ; 
On the Railways 


Number Working Is the Highest 
Registered Since Last 


October 
More than a million men a now em- 
ployed by the railroads of the country, the 
first time this number has been exceeded 
since last October 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just issued its monthly “ment on 


covering 
of August 
increase of 
th of last 


he number of railroad employ: 
the situation as of the middle 
It shows a total of 1,014,879, an 
3.49 per cent over the same m«¢ 


year The number employed as of the 
middle of July was 989,i30 October 
1932, it was 1,016,951 


State Cooperation 
In Federal Deposit 
Insurance System 


Bank Supervisors Appoint 
13 as Committee to Aid 
Work: Examination by 
Local Officers Suggested 


A committee of 13 members of the Na- 


tional Association of State Bank Super- 
visors will cooperate with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, which is 
making plans to put into effect Jan. 1 
the provisions of the new banking act 


providing for insurance of deposits up 


to $2,500 


The Association held its annual con- 
vention in Chicago, Sept. 11 to 13, and 
adopted a resolution requesting the Fed- 
eral authorities to accept the aid of local 
bank supervisors in examining State 


banks which are not members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 
Assistance Welcomed 

The convention received 
from Walter J. Cummings 
the Corporation, saying he 
cooperation and commending the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of 13 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, addressed the convention Sept. 12, 
and declared there is no ground for fear 
that requirements for banks to qualify 
under the act would be so rigid as to 
exclude many small banks and thus force 
them to close. 

Senator Vandenberg referred to the op- 
position to insurance of deposits as ex- 
pressed at the recent convention of the 
American Bankers Association. He said 
the State guarantees, the failure of which 
was particularly mentioned at the bank- 
convention, involved local and con- 
centrated risks, while the new Federal in- 
surance is based on the same principle 
of diffused risks as are employed by in- 
surance companie 

Criticism 


message 
Chairman of 
welcomed its 


ers’ 


Held Ilogical 

“Federal insurance,” he declared, “is 
Ilvnched for the sins of the old State 
guarantees every time the problem is ad- 
versely dissected 

It would be as logical to say that be- 
cause some of the old State bond issues 
once defaulted there can be no “integrity 
in the bonds of the Government of the 
United States.” 

The association elected J. 8S. Brock, of 
Louisiana, as president to succeed Robert 
C. Clark, of Vermont. 

The Committee of 13 to cooperate with 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion is composed of Mr. Brock and Wil- 
liam H. Kelly, of New Jersey; William D 
Gordon, of Pennsylvania; E, H. Luikhart, 
of Nebraska; Howard H. Hansen, of 
Washington; J. S. Love, of Mississippi; 
R. E. Reichert, of Michigan; Arthur Guy, 
of Massachusetts; Gilbert Semingson, of 
North Dakota; I. J. Fulton, of Ohio; M. 
E. Bristow, of Virginia; W. J. Barnett, of 
Oklahoma; and Joseph A. Broderick, of 
New York. 


for financing the export of between 30,000,- 
000 and 35,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
the the Pacific Coast. The cost of this 
export, to bring the price of sale down 
to the world level, would be approximately 
$7,000,000. This amount would come from 
a fund earmarked from processing tax 
money for the purpose of stimulating sales 
abroad. By shipping this wheat out of the 
country to the Orient, a 
would be eliminated. Otherwise it might 
press on eastern markets 
Crops Are Improved 

The monthly crop report, issued Sept. 
11, showed slightly higher yields of Spring 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, com- 
mercial fruit and some 
pared with Aug. 1. 

A corn crop of 2,285,000,000 bushels is 
estimated, compared with 2,273,000,000 in- 
dicated last month. The yield of wheat 
was set about 7,000,000 bushels higher 
than the month before, with oats up 11,- 
000,000 bushels, barley 1,000,000 bushels, 
and rye unchanged. The crop of corn is 
the second smallest of recent years, that 
of wheat the smallest of the present cen- 
tury, and that of the smallest in 
years. 


oats 


surpus_ stock | 


truck crops, com- 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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TOLUME of domestic business fell off for the 

seventh consecutive week, according to the 
New York Times index for week ended Sept. 2, 
Carloadings ad- 
but all other series declined. 
failed to make usual seasonal gain. 
power 
changed, auto output down again, lumber pro- 
duction five points below week before. 


DECLINES 










in leading steel centers fell 
off for week, mainly due to uncertainty over 
Unfilled orders de- 
Buying for the future is receding. Data 


CARLOADINGS HOLD UP 





OADINGS of freight cars continue to keep 
Increases are noted for 
all classes of freight traffic except livestock and 
Merchandise was active. 


MOUNTING 





HOLESALE prices reached new higtv for re- 
Pronounced 
-trength in petroleum and a number of foods, 
Fuel rose, while textiles, grain, metals declined. , 


FEWER CONCERNS FAIL, 





of gain in sales. 


Cotton 
to stock up in view of 
un- 
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slightly higher. 


of recent liquidation. 
less active. 
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| OMESTIC bonds decli 


tail 
Data from Wall Street 


BANK 





SOFT coal output estimated at 7,950,000 tons. 

Eastern trade accounts for only small portion 
Preparation for a damp Win- 
ter noted in trade circles, as well as tendency 
and its prospect of higher prices. 


noted in price during week. Chart is based on 
Bureau of Mines statistics. 
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LUMBER OUTPUT FALLS 


RODUCTION of lumber declined as new or- 
ders continued to shrink. 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. data. 


MORE WHEAT SHIPPED 


at Chicago market noted at times, growing out 


Data by Chicago Board of Trade. 
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DIP IN BOND AVERAGE 





for the week were $38,100,000. 
issues responded to gain 
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season. 


possible 36-hour week 


Little change month's 
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Softwood lumber 
and were in excess of 
eased moderately. Na- 
from the 








at primary markets 
roved technica! position 


Some trade interests 


paceucrsen of automobiles continues to 
fall, but market is holding up well for this 


in Autumn months to aid disposal of dealer 
stocks in preparation for new lines. 


compared to recent years. Data from Cram’s 
Automotive Reports. 


; WARDS of building contracts unable to hold 

August level. 
cent over July, figured on a daily average, but 
were under the level of last year. ' Statistics 


COTTON 


° 
py ocaess of cotton at primary markets are 
starting the usual Autumn climb. Movement 
of new crop in South increasing. 
conspicuous. 
York Cotton Exchange data. 
ey ae 


STOCKS SELLING OFF 


Production usually falls behind sales 


Curreyt 
eutput expected to be exceptional, 


LDING AWARDS LAG 


Awards last month were 19 per 





F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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Cotton gccds trade slower. New 
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ned while United States 
Government and municipal issues rose. Sales 
Oil bonds firm, 
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Journal. 
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serve Bank of New York. 


MONEY 





RICES of principal stocks fell off as trading 
interest diminished. Volume was moderate, 


shares for the week. 
Data from Wall Street Journal. 


BROKERS’ LOANS SLIP 





ROKERS' loans fell away from the $881,000,- 
000 figure of the week before, conforming to 
lessened activity on security exchanges 
ers still hesitating. Figures from Federal Re- 
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Board analysis. 
up in volume is expected. 


of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. 





Commerce 
To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 
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| ECLINING trend in business failures since | USINESS volume as indicated by checks on | 
early July continues, after slight increase for individual accounts in leading cities picked 
previous week. Improvement in business com- up fer week. Decline noted in New York City 
pared with last year reflected in number of but this is not shown in chart to exclude stock 
failures. Dun & Bradstreet data. market influence. 
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by Wall Street Journal. 
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GAIN reserve loans in 90 leading cities fell T= money off 0.25 per cent, to 0.5 and 0.75 
off for week, according to Federal Reserve 
Movement of credit into busi- 
ness not yet shown, although September pick- 


Government securities and general lack of de- 
mand for short-term funds. 


ure of further buying of 


Statistics supplied 





‘ &- charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


of the Department of 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 


years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an 


if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. | 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended Sept. 9, where 


available. 





A MOUNT of money outside of banks 

Treasury increased. Currency demand over 
holiday period was higher, as usual, but excess 
reserves were only slightly lower. 
United States Treasury. 
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Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Foreign Representatives 
to the Department of Commerce 











“FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


transfers payable in foreign curre 


for cable 
to the accuracy of the 
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ncies were as follows: ‘The Board assumes 
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Par Sept. 8 Sept. 9 Sept. 11 Sept. 12 Sept.13 Sept 
Au ing) 14.07 16.1333 15.9750 15.9366 16.1000 16.1833 16.2% 
1 elga 13.90 19.9663 19.5307 19.6627 19.8625 20.0136 
il ev) 72 1.1266 1.0750 1.1256 1.1666 
, akia (koruna) 2 96 4.2568 5 4.2500 4.2575 
Denmark (krone) 26.80 20.4458 
England (pound) 486 66 458.0416 
Finland (markka) 2.52 2.0250 
France (franc) 3.92 5.6131 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.82 34.1736 
Greece (drachma) 1.30 8083 
Hungar pengo) 7.49 25.0833 
Italy (lira) ».26 2 7.5516 
Netherlands ‘florin) 40.20 6.9123 57.8207 58.5033 
Norway (krone) 26 80 22.7938 23.0107 23.1918 
Poland (zloty) 11.22 g 16.0933 16.2125 16.2500 
Portuga CSCUCO) ...e08- 442 91 4.2925 4.3318 4.3735 
Rumania (leu) .......+6.- 60 8437 8500 8700 8840 
Spain ‘peseta) eee 19.30 11.7000 11.7850 11,9550 12.112 
Sweden (krona) 26.80 23.2854 23.4023 23.6220 23.7920 
Swi rland (franc) 19.30 27.0725 27.2515 27.7458 28.0475 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.76 1.9487 1.9550 1.9562 1.9830 
North America 
Canada (dollar) 100.00 95.1554 95.0781 95.1770 95.3385 95.2760 95.3520 
Cuba (peso) 100.00 99.9687 99.9750 99.9750 99.9750 99.9750 99.9750 
Mexico (silver, peso) 49.85 28.0860 28.0860 28.0840 28.0920 28.0960 28.0960 
Sout rice 
Argent oO) 96.48 83.8659 81 6260 81.8840 82.7154 *83.1988 83.9886 
Brazil (1 i 8.0980 8.0480 8.09380 8.0980 8.1775 
Chile (peso) 8.3750 8.2500 8.4375 8.4375 8.6250 
Colombia (peso) 79.3700 *79,.3700 79.3700 39.3700 79.3100 
Uruguay (peso) *67.0000 66.3750 *66.7083 66.8750 67.3750 
Asia- 
China (Shanghai) ‘yuan) 27.85 28.7343 28.5468 28.8593 29.0000 28.9375 3 
Hong Kong (dollar) 7 32.0312 31.8437 32.0000 32.1875 187 
India (rupee) 34.0800 33.9500 34.0375 34.3437 5500 
Japan (yen) 26.2125 26.1425 26.3250 26.5525 8150 
Other Countrie 
Austialia (pound) 360.1250 360.2500 362.0000 36. 3 365.6458 366.4166 
New Zealand (pound 360.7083 361.1666 362.9166 366.2083 366.5625 367.3333 
Singapore (dollar) 52 52.8125 52.7500 52.7500 93.3750 53.2500 53.6875 
486.66 446.4583 446.1666 447.9166 452.0000 452.3333 455.4166 


South Afrita (pound) 





* Nominal! 
Silver content of unit multiplied by New Y 


ork price of silver on Sept. 8. which was 36.8750 


cents per fine ounce; Sept. 9. 36.6250 cent Sept. 11. 37 cents; Sept. 12. 37.5000 cents; Sept. 13 
37.5000 cents; Sept. 14. 38.2500 cents 
Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of pound 


in New York 


Official price for newly mined ggid Sept. 11 was $29.10 per fine ounce; Sept. 12, $29.21; Sept 


13, $29.48; Sept. 14, $29.77 


Gains have occurred in BRITISH busi-, 


ness which are largely domestic in char- 
acter, featured by increased buying. 
growing employment, heavier traffic, and 
rising commodity prices. No further in- 
crease in activity has oecurred in 
FRANCE, but the dullness is largely sea- 
sonal in character and advances previously 
made have been well maintained; the 
leading difficulty is the continued heavy 
budget deficit, although the Treasury has 
adequate funds for immediate need. 

The BELGIAN government has author- 
ized the flotation of a new 5 per cent in- 
ternal loan of 1,500,000,000 francs to cover 
budget deficits, consolidate the short term 
debt and finance public works. The index 
of production in POLAND has risen in the 
past two months, especially the output ot 
consumption goods, but both imports and 
exports have been in reduced volume; the 
percentage of cover for the currency has 
fallen slightly with a drop in the gold 
reserve. 

Aside from normal mid-summer slack- 
ening, manufacturing in ITALY is at a 
normal level and there is a sustained feel- 
ing of general confidence. Developments 
in SPAIN have been largely adverse, with 
industrial difficulties accentuated by labor 
troubles; although values continue to de- 
cline in foreign trade, the volume of ex- 
ports this year has been larger than last 


and the unfavorable balance has been 
lowered. 

YUGOSLAV foreign trade in June of 
this year was above last year, but the 


favorable balance declined owing to the 
heavier advance in imports. CANADIAN 
business during August was in moderate 
volume, representing some decrease as 
compared with July but a gain over Au- 
gust of last year. Basic conditions in the 
| NEWFOUNDLAND fisheries are stronger, 


although general trading remains rather 
quiet. 

JAPANESE foreign trade improved dur- 
ing the latter part of August; mining stock 
quotations were stimulated by the possi- 
bility of improved yen prices for gold; 
the automotive market has remained 
active. 

CHINESE imports during the first seven 
months of this year were somewhat 
smaller in gold values than last year, 
owing to the separation of the Manchurian 
market from Chinese trade returns, to 
unsettled conditions in North China, and 
to increased domestic manufacturing in 
certain lines; Shanghai export trade has 
increased heavily in recent months 

PHILIPPINE business continues to 





mark time. awaiting the settlement of 
the quota for exports of. sugar to the 
United States; activity in gold mining 


stocks continues 

The demand from FRANCE for INDO- 
CHINESE rice has now subsided and ex- 
ports to Hong Kong are limited because 
of the arrival of the new Chinese crop 
on the market; shipments of rice through 
August 15, however, were considerably 
larger than in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Commercial activity in ALASKA was 
unusually large compared with any month 
of the past few years and exports were 
heavy; gold mining activities have in- 
creased and the opening of new properties 
is in prospect 


British Steel Exports 
Exports of iron and _ steel products 
from the British Isles in July, amount- 
ing to 156,143 gross tons, exceeded those 
of June by a margin of 2,356 tons. ac- 
cording to reports to the Department of 

Commerce from its London office. 


SHORT SEASON FOR HUNTING 
WITH REDUCED BAG LIMIT 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


. 
cies (above named) from 20 to 16 

No open s@ason for hunting brant on 
the Atlantic Coast is provided by the 
amended regulations. On the Pacific 
Coast the regulations will permit shooting 
of these birds; but investigations con- 
ducted by the Biological Survey have 
shown that on the eastern coast a short- 
age of eelgrass, the principal food of 
brant, has reduced the numbers of these 
waterfowl to such a degree that maximum 
protection is necessary. 

For the first time since 1930 the new 
regulations include cackling geese in the 
list of birds that may be hunted during 
the waterfowl seasons. 

In Wisconsin and New York, including 
Long Island, amendments this year pro- 
vide for the same open seasons for hunt- 
ing rails and gallinules that are set for 
waterfow! in these States. 

The season for hunting mourning doves 
has been changed in northwestern Florida 
to Nov. 1-Jan. 31, in conformity with the 
season in the coastal section of Alabama. 

A new provision in the regulations lim- 
its to 12 the number of woodcock that 
cne person may have in possession. The 
season on this bird has been changed in 
Maryland to Nov. 15-Dec. 15, and in Wis- 
consin to Sept. 23-Oct. 22. 

The new regulations also establish pos- 
session limits for waterfowl lawfully im- 
ported from foreign countries. 

A statement issued, Sept. 11. by the 
Department of Agriculture said that great 
concern is felt over the present status 
of migratory waterfowl and that these 
measures were adopted to reduce still fur- 
ther the numbers of birds killed annually 
in this country. 

“Long-continued drought on the prin- 
cipal breeding areas in the Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada and in the northwestern 
United States, together with overshoot- 


ing, had reduced the supply of wild fowl 
in 1931 to the lowest point that these birds 
had ever reached,” said the statement. 
“Conditions on the breeding grounds early 
in the Spring of 1933 were much more 
favorable, but since the first of June they 
have been only a little better than in 1931. 
“The Biological Survey considers it pos- 
sible that when the wild fowl arrive this 
Fall their numbers may prove to be no 
greater than two years ago. In this event 
further restrictions may be necessary. 
“The Department urges sportsmen to 
cooperate with the Federal and State 
game conservation authorities during the 
present emergency. It should be realized 
that an adequate breeding stock must be 


saved if the sport of wild-fowling is to 
continue.’ 
In detail the new open seasons for 


ducks—except wood duck, ruddy duck, an1 
bufflehead duck—geese—except Ross's 
goose and snow geese in Florida and ail 
States north thereof bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean—brant—except on the At- 
lantic Coast—coot, and jacksnipe are as 
follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nevada, and in the five 
northern counties of Arizona, Oct. 1 ic 
Nov. 30; 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York—except Long Island— 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois. Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho—except in the five 
northern counties—and the northern zone 
of New Mexico, Oct. 16 to Dec. 15. 

In Wisconsin, North Dakota, and the 
five northern counties of Idaho Sept. 21 
to Nov. 20: 

In that part of New York known as| 
Long Island, and in Delaware, Indiana, } 


T 


Business Levels 
Slacken Further 
During the Week 


Holiday Brings - Lessening 
Of Production in Some 
Lines; Coal Output Is 
Still Increasing 


Productive activity showed further 
Signs of slackening during the past week. 
This is revealed by statistical data assem- 
bled by the Current Survey of Business 
and made public Sept. 16 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its summary of 
domestic business conditions. 

Automobile output, affected by the 
schedule reductions and the Labor Day 
holiday, was reduced by 7.9 per cent. Steel 
ingot production continued to decline and 
the current rate of operations is back to 
the level prevailing in the latter part of 
May. 

Freight-car loadings for the latest week 
reported reached the highest point so 
far_ this year with percentage increases 
of 5.5 and 19 per cent over the preceding 
week and the corresponding week in 1932. 
Bituminous coal production increased 2.8 
per cent, reaching a new high for the 
year 

Electric current output was slightly 
higher, although the percentage increase 
over a year ago was 11.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 13.5 per cent in the preceding 
week. Crude petroleum declined but was 
still at a high rate. Lumber output was 
the lowest since the first week of July. 
Cotton receipts continued to increase and 
amounted to 259,000 bales for the latest 
week. 





Employment Gains in New York 

; Albany, N. Y.—Gains of 6.2 per cent in 
fagtory employment and of 6.7 per cent 
in total wage payments occurred in New 
York State during the period from the 
middle of July to the middle of August, 
according to a statement issued Sept. 12 
by Industrial Commissioner Elmer F, An- 
drews, making the fifth consecutive 
monthly rise in both employment and Pay 
rolls to be recorded since the recovery 
started. 

The advance this month, Mr. Andrews 
said, was the sharpest July to August 
upturn to be recorded since 1914, when 
these statistics were first collected. Usu- 
ally the period is characterized by small 
upward or downward movements, he 
added. 


Building Activity in Mlinois 

Springfield, Ill—Reports from 65 IIli- 
nois cities disclosed that 1,065 building 
projects, estimated to cost $1,395,265, were 
authorized by permits issued during Au- 
gust. These figures represent gains over 
July of 5.6 per cent in the number of 
projects and 20.9 per cent in the total 
estimated cost 

Although a gain in expenditure over 
July is nomally expected, the increase re- 
ported was somewhat larger than the 
average July-August gains reported to the 
Illinois Department of Labor during the 
past 12 years. The total estimated ex- 
penditure of $1,395,265 was 16.8 per cent 
above the aggregate value represented by 
permits issued in the same cities during 
August, 1932. 


Unusually Cold Winter 
Not Likely This Year 


World in Midst of Cyele of 
Warmer Weather 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


warmer weather have been made by 
weather forecasters. At Copenhagen, 
Denmark, the trend toward milder 


weather started about 20 years before it 
aid in the eastern part of this country. 

The Northern Hemisphere has shown 
a more pronounced trend toward warmer 
weather than has the southern. This is 
accounted for, says Mr. Kincer, by the fact 
that the larger bodies of water in the 
southern areas have the effect of moderat- 
ing temperature changes. 

The tropics do not show the rise in 
temperature averages evidenced by other 
regions. During recent years weather 
conditions there have been cooler than 
normal. 

Winter is not the only season which 
has had warmer temperatures. Records 
of the New Haven, Conn., weather bu- 
reau show that the Springs have been 
growing warmer during most of the years 
since 1865. Fall temperatures have been 
showing a rise in the general average 
average since about 1840 in both New 
Haven and in Washington. D. C. 

Summers have not shown a pronounced 
advance in temperature averages, al- 
though there has been a slight rise dur- 
ing the last 10 years. With one or two 
exceptions they have been comparatively 
cool in the same years that other seasons 
have been showing a pronounced rise in 
the temperature averages. 

In Washington, D. C., 18 out of the last 
21 Winters have been warmer than nor- 
mal. The last 13 have been above normal, 
an unprecedented condition. 

St. Paul, Minn.; reports that 12 out of 
the last 21 Winters have averaged tem- 
peratures above the normal. 

The New Haven, Conn., weather sta- 
tion reports that 17 out of the last 21 
Winters have averaged temperatures above 
normal. 

The St. Louis station reports that 13 out 
of the last’ 15 Winters have been above 
average. 

Philadelphia, Pa., reports that only six 
out of the last 28 cool seasons have had 
temperatures below normal. 

The trend toward warmer weather will 
undoubtedly start downward sometime 
soon, says Mr. Kincer. The records of the 
Weather Bureau apparently indicate that 
the United States was at the crest of 
just such a long-time trend as the present 
about 100 years ago. But exactly how 
soon a reversal in the cycle will occur 

is impossible to predict. 


Kentucky. California, and the northern 
zone of Texas, Nov. 1 to Dec. 31; 

In New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Arizona—except in the five 
northern counties—and in the southern 
zones of Texas and New Mexico, Nov. 16 
te Jan. 15; 

In Florida, Nov. 20 to Jan. 15; and 

In Alaska, Sept. 1 to Oct. 31. 
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Exemptions 
Under Securities 
Law Are Sought 


New 





Trade Commission to Hear 
Protests on Rule Which 
Deals With Mortgage Or- 





ganizations 
In an effort to shape its regulations 
under the Securities Act as closely as 


possible in accordance with the needs of 
those coming under their scope, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has decided io 
hold open hearings on disputed rulings. 

The first of these hearings has beea 
set for Oct. 3 and will deal with a re- 
cent exemption granted by the Commis- 
sion to certain securities backed by first 
mortgages and deeds of trust. 

“Real estate and mortgage organiza- 
tions of the country have requested this 
hearing so that they may present their 
views and suggestions regarding a rule 
adopted July 27 by the Commission,” the 
official announcement of the first hearing 
read. 

The two classes of securities which were 
exempted and which will be discussed at 
the hearing, according to the Commis- 
sion, are: 

“First. the transactions where the en- 
tire mortgage or deed of trust is trans- 
ferred with the entire amount of notes 


or bonds to a single purchaser at a 
single sale. 
“Second, the transaction where the 


notes or bonds secured by the mortgage 
or deed of trust are transferred to more 
than one person in more than one sale, 
the number of notes or bonds so secured 
not to exceed 25.” 

These exemptions, the Commission ex- 
plained, were made because “the enforce- 
ment of the registration provisions did 
not appear to be necessary ifthe public 
interest nor for the protection of in- 
vestors because of the small amounts in- 
volved and the Iimited character of the 
public offering.” 

Several objections to the ruling, al 
claiming that the exemption is not broad 
enough, have been raised by mortgage 
companies. The exemption of issues 
which are sold entirely to one purchaser, 
the first class mentioned above, was un- 
necessary because such 


public offerings and therefore do not 
come under the act, it is claimed. 
The second exemption, that to issues 


of not more than 25 notes, should be re- | 
vised to set a limit not on the notes or 


securities issued but on the number of 


purchasers, mortgage men advocate. 





How to Obtain Loan 
To Build Schoolhouse 


Conditions to Be Met in Seek- 
ing Federal Advance 
[Continued from Page 5.] 


projects, to inform the public of the 
classes of projects eligible for the benefits 


of the act, to elicit from applicants the | 


supporting data ‘social, engineering, legal, 
and financial) necessary for the consid- 
eration of the project, to consider the 
project from the standpoint of local cu- 
ordinated planning, social and economic 
desirability, provision of employment, di- 
versifictaion of employment, engineering 
soundness and otherwise in accordance 
with the policies set out in Article II 
(oi the Recovery Act), promptly to sub- 
mit to the Administrator with its recom- 
mendations all projects considered.” 

The Federal Administrator appoints a 
State Engineer for each State Advisory 
Board. “The engineer is appointed and 
directed by the Administrator and re- 
sponsible to him 

‘The engineer is the executive officer vt 
the board, will organize its office, and 
employ and direct its personnel, receive, 
record, and examine all applications and 
report to the board on each When 
an application ‘(in four counterparts) is 
received and recorded, the engineer ex- 
amines it to ascertain whether it includes 
all necessary engineering, financial, legal, 
“and other information, and elicts from 
the applicant further information i 
aeeded. 

“When all needed information has been 
supplied, the application is listed for final 
examination Upon completion of 
the examination, the engineer submits the 
application to the board, and the board 
to the Administrator with its recommen- 
dations.” 

The Public Works Program should be of 
significance to education not only because 
it makes possible the securing of loains 
and grants for school buildings, but also 
because the emphasis laid by the Emer- 
gency Administration upon long-range 
planning in the development of any proj- 
ect is likely to have a most beneficial 
influence upon school superintendents in 
Stimulating an interest in the applica- 
tion of the principles of long-range plan- 
ning to school buildings as a part of a 
total community plan. 





Installment Selling 
In India Is Limited 


Installment selling in India is described 
in areport to the Commerce Department 
by Consul Dayle C. McDonough, Bombay, 
as being confined to automobiles, sewing 


machines, typewriters,, refrigerators, 
pianos, radios, stoves and a few electrical 
appliances. » 


This method of selling is much more 
limited in India than in this country, be- 
ing confined in general to the larger cities. 
The installment plan operates identically 
with that 'n the United States only as re- 
garda typewriters and sewing machines. In 
nearly at! other cases extras are charged 
in quoting installment prices. 
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Honest Advice to Investors 
Required by Illinois 














Customers Must Not Be Encouraged to Trade Beyond Their 
Immediate Financial Resources 








The permitting or encouraging of an in- 
vestor in securities “to trade beyond his 
immediate financial resources” is a prac- 
tice forbidden to brokers and dealers in 


Ulinois under rules just issued by the 
Illinois Secretary of State, Edward J. 
Hughes. 


All dealers, brokers, solicitors and agents 
who are registered under the Illinois Se- 
curities Law also are prohibited from 
soliciting margin accounts or offering 
securities for sale on margin by communi- 
cating with any person at his home unless 
such person shall previously have given 
express permission in writing. 

These and other rules, which became 
effective Sept. 15, were prepared by Rupert 
F. Bippus, in charge of the Securities De- 
partment of the Secretary of State. 

“I know of no other State,” says Mi 
Bippus, “where such a set of rules has 
been promulgated as is being done in 
this instance by Secretary Hughes. The 
secretary believes that his action in pro- 
mulgating these rules will be constructive 
and in the interest of public good both to 
investors and to honest business.” 


Candor and Fairness, 
The Salesman’s Watchword 
The order issued by Secretary Hughes 


follows: 
The word “registrant” as used in these 
rules and regulations, and any amend- 


i'ments thereto, shall mean and include 
every dealer, broker, solicitor or agent 
registered under the provisions of the 


Illinois Securities Law. 

The following rules and regulations are 
hereby issued in pursuance to and under 
the express provisions of Section 25 of the 
Illinois Securities Law: 

1. The relationship between the regis- 
trant and customer is a fiduciary one and 
shall be so considered by the registrant 
at all times. 

2. If a broker is also a dealer in securi- 
ties being sold or offered for sale, the 
customer shall be specifically informed of 
that fact and also as to the fact that 
the dealer or broker is expecting to make 
some other remuneration in addition to 
the compensation for his services as 
broker. 

3. Every registrant shall in all dealings 
with prospective investors in securities 
be unquestionably free at all times from 
just charges of fraud or misrepresentation 
which would tend to work a fraud on the 
investor. 

4. Every registrant shall employ full 
candor and fairness at all times in deal- 
ing with customers. 

a. 
not be deliberately misled in the purchase 
or sale of a security to or for such cus- 
tomer. 


No Trading Against 
Customer’s Order 

6. Securities or other property pledged 
by a customer with a registrant shall not 
be used by the registrant as if it were his 
lown property, but shall be safeguarded 
jas a pledge. 
| 9. No person engaged in the business 
| of purchasing and selling securities as a 
registrant, being employed by a customer 
to buy and carry upon margin securities 
of any kind, while acting for such cus- 
tomer in respect to such securities, shall 
sell for his own account the same kind or 
issue of such securities with intent to trade 
|against the customer's order, or who being 
{employed by a customer to sell securities 
of any kind, while acting for such cus- 
| tomer in respect to the sale of such securi- 
|ties, shall purchase for his own account 
the same kind or issue of securities with 
lintent to trade against the customer's 
order. Such practice carried on to the 
'extent of 10 per centum or more in terms 
of market values of all such securities 
bought or sold on account of customer's 
orders shall be deemed prima facie evi- 
dence of intent to trade against customer's 
order. 

8. All printed matter of every kind and 
description issued by any person selling 
or offering securities for sale shall be 
accurate and adequate to the end of 
plainly stating material facts and of omit- 
ting no fact, which at the time of the 
sale or offer for sale, if omitted, would 
render any fact stated misleading or in- 
accurate. 


Advice to Customers 
|Must Be Honest 


9. Investment counsel or advice, whether 
by one specializing solely in rendering in- 
vestment counsel or advice, or by a dealer 
or broker, incidental to usual transactions 
in securities, shall be strictly on the basis 
of fiduciary relationship between the 


|counselor or advisor and the investor or | 


|prospective investor. In no event shall 
such counsel or advice be influenced or 
colored by the element of profit or com- 
pensation through the sale or trade-out of 
any security held by the investor. Any ad- 
vice or counsel given to an investor re- 
specting the position of a security held 
by such investor must be solely on the 
basis of interest or pecuniary profit to 
the investor. 

10. All purchases or sales of securities 
shall be confirmed to the customer within 
a reasonable time and the terms of such 
sale or purchase shall be expressly stated 
in the confirmation. 

11. Long distance telephone calls by a 
registrant in canvassing for prospective 
customers shall be employed with due re- 
gard to (1) the bona fide character of the 
proposed transaction, (2) the amount in- 
volved in any proposed sale and (3) the 
relation of prospective bona fide profits to 
the dealer or broker from such proposed 
sale as related to the necessary cost or 
lexpense incident to such calls. Where 
prospective or resultant sales are so small 
}in amount as to limit bona fide profit. 
calculated according to generally accepted 
rules as to spreads or commissions, to or 


The customer of a registrant shall | 











Day by Day as Shown in 


below the apparent necessary cost and ex- 
pense of such calls, such will be regarded 
as prima facie evidence of bad faith and 
unfair practices. 

12. Permitting or encouraging an in- 
vestor to trade beyond his immediate fi- 
nancial resources; reloading; unreasonable 
delays in making deliveries of securities; 
agreements to repufchase or re-sell securi- 
ties; representations that securities are 
to be listed, are all questionable practices 
and shall not be indulged in, tolerated or 
permitted by a registrant. 


Protection Required 
For Marginal Accounts 
13. Where any registrant offers to sell 


and contracts for the sale of any security | 


on the partial payment plan, whereby the 
purchaser is required to make periodical 
payments against the total purchase price 
thereof and is not entitled to require de- 
livery of such security until the purchase 
price is fully paid or until a certain sub- 
stantial portion thereof is paid, such reg- 
istrant shall have within his or its posses- 
sion or control and set aside, segregated 
and identified, and held for the sole bene- 
fit of the partial payment purchaser, cash, 
and or securities of the kind so sold from 
time to time, equal at all times to the 
total partial payment receipts then re- 
ceived against the total sales price of such 
securities, but in no event less cash or 
securities then sufficient to meet the sell- 
er’s current contract liability to the cus- 
tomers on all outstanding contracts. 

Every registrant engaged in selling se- 
curities on the partial payment plan shall 
at all times, while engaged in such busi- 
ness, maintain a liquid position of not 
less than 20 per cent over and above his 
or its total current contract liability on all 
outstanding contracts 

14. No registrant shall solicit margin 
accounts or offer securities for sale on 
margin by communicating with any per- 
son at his home or place of residence 
unless such person shall have previously 
given express permission in writing for 
such communication. 

The foregoing rules and any additions 
thereto or changes made therein may 
hereafter from time to time be revised, 
amended or added to by the Secretary of 
State of the State of Illinois. 

The foregoing rules and regulations shall 
become effective on Sept. 15, 1933. 





Reduced Postal Business 
Decreases Available Jobs 

Post office business is scarcely more 
than two-thirds of the 1929 volume, Jo- 
seph C. O'Mahoney, First Assistant Post- 
master General, announced Sept. 11, in 
explaining that the substitute postal em- 
ploye’s problem is not due to low rate 
of pay but rather to the smaller postal 
business. 

A steady but slow gain in postal busi- 
ness has occurred since May, he said, 
and to the extent that this gain con- 
tinues, the demand for services of the 
substitutes will increase. 





Treasury Deficits Reported 
By Campaign Committees 


Both the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, reporting to Con- 
gress Sept. 12 as required under the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act, showed defi- 
cits in their treasuries. These organiza- 
tions collect and disburse funds for their 
respective political camps but their re- 
ports do not include many other contri- 
butions and expenditures, within State 
lines, in behalf of presidential and other 
candidates for public offices. 

Frank C. Walker, of New York, treas- 
urer of the Democratic Committee, listed 
anpaid obligations of the committee to- 
taling $524,292. J. R. Nutt, of Cleveland, 


Ohio, treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, reported a deficit of 
$186,464 The Republican Committee, 


between June 1 and Aug. 1, received $29,- 
590 in contributions, including $25,000 
from Andrew W. Mellon, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and it expended 
530,426 e 





No Code Substitution 
After October 1 


TATIONAL Recovery Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson has announced 
that Oct. 1 will be the deadline for 
substitution of codes under para- 
graph 13 of the President's Reem- 
ployment Agreement 
It was announced also that Gen- 
eral Johnson no longer will approve 
the substitution of codes presented 
by industry or trade groups which 
aggregate less than 1,000 employes 
Individual firms belonging to such 
industry or trade groups not already 
under the Blue Eagle, which cannot 
comply with the President's Reem- 
ployment Agreement should seek an 
exception under Paragraph 14> 
More than 400 petitions under Para- 
graph 13 already have received the 
Administrator's approval. It is es- 
timated that more than 85 per cent of 
all those now actually employed in 
industry and trade are in establish- 
ments operating under the Blue 
Eagle, either through substitution of 
codes or through compliance with the 
President's Reemployment Agreement 
without substitution, or as a result 
of the approval of permanent codes 
Petitions to substitute codes under 
Paragraph 13 may be filed with the 
P. R. A. Policy Board until midnight, 
Sept. 30. 











nsed Form 


Conde 


Internal-revenue receipts Sept. 7 Sept. 8 Sept. 9 Sept. 11 Sept. 12 Sept. 13 
Income tax . $585,060.16 $818,111.77 $1,499 822.82 $6.440.014.85 $3,043,482.89 $4,871 ,464.34 
Miscellaneous internai revenue 11,223,318 69 8.077 .767.68 4.150.242. 84 6.827,552.85 2.953.325.81 2.424,528.87 
Processing tax on farm products 2.447.621.31 2.982.486.92 2.240.770.07 2.602,085.95 1,161,825.81 1,157.210.96 

Customs receipts a 0s03 65 oe 1,133,319.16 1,403,218.49 1,102,664.31 2,015,973.03 1,205,066.23 830,390.35 

Miscellaneous receipts 253,320.67 56,877.80 152,660.98 981,959.69 147,363.42 46,496.20 

Trust fund receipts......... 746 640.94 366,891.29 283,724.11 815,155.62 292,387.87 308,762.89 

117,690.00 1 00.00 


Public debt receipts.. 


3,000.00 
1,178,518.328.92 


1,184,647,425.20 








615,000.00 
1,183 ,107,136.80 


° evehunves 196,700, 
1,187.240,329.45 1,186,804 697.56 


Balance previous Gay......-.+ss.+. 1,183,001 ,415.16 
| reer erer rer ye ters 1,194,910,609.85 1,196,824,459.11 1,194,077 ,310.33 1,203,404,878.79 1,196,043,781.48 1,196,640,251.17 
General expenditures 
Demertmental ...:.....sccccves $833.679.49 $1,434,897.40 $815,485.25 $1,059.946.83 $798,726.64 *$1,353,061.38 
Interest on public debt..... 161,252.04 275,144.62 120,937.17 141,563.65 44,334.39 131,033.30 
All other sees : 8,418,919.62 6.665,968.68 8,297 ,091.69 11,169,256.09 4,919,222.84 6,677,901.04 
Emergency expenditures. . 861,675.74 2.363 ,484.05 306,313.52 2,352 ,293.43 2.706.418.36 13,547,974.21 
Tru fund expenditures.... 1,126.641.05 273,118.41 481,324.90 563,725.84 490,131.94 623,757.92 
Public debt expenditures 507.026.75 1,164,420.75 949,021.00 877.763.50 280,249.75 484,760.75 
DN NE Wa bec cctecebnesss 1,.183,001.415.16 1.184,647,425.20 1,183,167,136.80 1,187.240,329.45 1,186 804,697.56 1,176,527 885.33 





Total 


Excess of credits (deduct). 





1,194,910 ,609.85 








1,196.824.459.11 1.194.077,310.33 





1.203.404 878.79 


1,196,043,781.48 1,196.640,251.17 



























































































The Federal Trade Commission during, 


the past week announced the registration 
of the following security issues with it 
under the Securities Act of 1933: 
September 13 
PRODUCTS 
(2-181), Baltimore, a Mary- 
engaged in the manufac- 
chemically operated heat 
proposes to issue 3,500 
shares of common stock of a par value of 
$25 a share. The company paid the Com- 
mission a registration fee of $25, indicating 
total aggregate proceeds as not to exceed 
$250,000. Officers are Ralph S. Ferguson 
president; Guy W. Meeks, vice president, and 
Clement M. Willis, secretary, all of Balti- 
more Underwriter Ralph S. Ferguson 
Baltimore 
4RISTIAN MOERLEIN BREWING CO., INC. 
(2-182), Cincinnati, an Ohio corporation, en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of beer, 
proposes to issue 420,000 shares of common | 
stock of no par value. Registration fee of 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
land corporation 
ture and sale of 
pads, bottles. etc., 


Ch 


$577.50 paid to the Commisison indicates 
total aggregate proceeds as not to exceed 
$5,775,000 Among the officers are Joseph 
H. Assel, president and treasurer, and Harry 
B. Mackey Jr.. secretary, both of Cincinnati 
Underwriters are: Assel, Goetz & Moerlein 
Inc., Cincinnati 

DANA POINT CORPORATION (2-178), Los An- 


a California corporation, doing a real 


geles 
estate business Amount of offeriiug $732.- 
174. Registration tee paid the Commission, 
$73.22. Among the officers are H. Wood- 
ruff. president, and T. A. Jordan, secretary- 
treasurer. both of Los Angeles 

LATON & HOWARD MANAGEMENT FUND 
“A-1" (2-189). Boston, a so-called Massachu- 
setts business trust, engaged in management 
of a fund received from beneficiaries, paid a 


an offering of $500,000 


fee of $50, coverin 
Among trustees of the company are Charles 
F. Eaton Jr.. Wellesley, Mass., and John G 
Howard, Cambridge. Mass 
ECLIPSE GOLD MINING CO., LTD. (2-180) 
Montreal, Canada. a Province of Quebec 


(Canada) corporation, proposes to issue 500.- 
000 shares of common stock of a par value 


of $1 a share. Registration fee of $25 paid 
the Commission indicates total aggregate 
proceeds as not to exceed $250,000. Among 
the officers of the company are John D 


Dimon, New York, president, and J. M. Korn- 





feld, New York. secretary 

GEORGE M FORMAN REALTY TRUST 
(2-190) Thicage an Tllinois common-law 
trust. exchanging first mortgage bonds for 
collateral trust bonds and shares of the 
issuer, paid the Commission a fee of $218 62 
which indicates total aggregate proceeds are 
not to exceed $2.155.200 Among Officers are 
W am G. Lodwick. Winnetka, Ill., presi- 
dent, and Lewis M. Watson, Western Springs 
Ill. secretary 

JOHN GRAF BREWING CO, (2-196). Milwau- 
kee. a Delaware corporation, proposes to is- 
sue 275.000 shares of Class A common stock 
of a par value of $2 a share, and 125,000 
shares of Class B common stock of a par 
value of $1 a share Registration tee of $80 
paid the Commision indicates total aggre- 
gate proceeds are not to exceed $800,000 
Among officers are: S.J. Graf. president. and 
John W. Graf, secretary-treasurer, both of 
Milwaukee. George F. Church, Deerfield, I1., 
is underwriter 

GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE CO. (2-192), 
Fort Collins, Colo., a Colorado corporation 


an insurance company, proposes to issue 75.- 
000 shares of Class A capital stock of a par 
value of $1 a share, and 50,000 shares of 
Class B capital stock of a par value of 50 
cents a share. Registration fee of $25 paid 
the Commission indicates total aggregate 
proceeds not to exceed $250.0000. Among offi- 
are: B. B. Helmick. Denver. president, 
C. O. Henderson, Fort Collins, Colo., 
scretary-treasurer. C. O. Henderson, Fort 
Collins 


cers 
and 





Colo., is underwriter 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. (2-177), 
Two Rivers. Wis., a Wisconsin corporation 
manufacturers of wood and steel printers’ 


equipment, dental office equipment and fur- 
niture, optical office equipment and furni- 
ture and medical equipment and furniture 
etc., proposes to issue 132.608 shares of Class 
A preferential participating stock of a par 
value of $10 a share and 23,209 shares of 
common stock of a par value of $10 a share 
Registration fee of $188.97 indicates total 
aggregate proceeds are not to excecd $1,889,- 
700. George E. Hamilton, Two Rivers. Wis.. is 
president of the company, and W. G. Dick- 
<on, Two Rivers, Wis.. is secretary ind comp- 
troller. Standard Securities, Inc., New York 
City, are underwriters 
A. H. IDE & CO., INC., (2-193), Troy, N. Y., a 
New York corporation, manufacturers of 
shirts, collars, pajamas, and kindred lines, 
proposes to issue 15.000 shares of preferred 
stock of a par value of $20 a share and 000 
shares common of a p value of $l a s i 
The company paid a registration fee of $36 
indicating total aggregate proceeds not to 
exceed $360,000. A. Harris Ide, Troy, N. Y.. 
is president. and Harlow C. Ide. Troy. N. Y.. 
is secretary A. Harris Ide is the under- 


writer 
INDUSTRIAL AND POWER SECURITIES CO 
(2-196), Philadelphia. a Delaware corpora- 
tion. an investment trust of the supervisory 
type; amount of offering. $500,000: registra- 
tion fee paid the Commission is $50. Among 
officers of the company are: Walter L. Mor- 






ar 


MANUFACTURING | 


gan. president, and A. Moyer Kulp, secretary, 
both of Philadelphia 
fHE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. (2-176), St 
souls, Mo., & Missouri corporation; pur- 
chaser, manufacturer, and vendor of gas. 
Amount of offering, $3,000,000 of first mort- 
gage collateral and refunding bonds, 5-1/3 
per cent, Series E. Registration fee paid 
the Commission is $300. Officers of the| 
company are: Harley L. Clarke, Chicago 
chairman of the board; E. P. Gosling, St 
Louis, president, and E. White, St. Louis 
secretary-treasurer 
LACLEDE POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Louis, a Missouri corporation, proposes to | 
issue 25,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. The company paid the Commis- 
sion @ registration fee of $250, indicating 
total aggregate proceeds are not to exceed 
$2,500,000. E. P. Gosling, St. Louis, is presi- 
dent of the company, and E. L. White, St 
Louis, is secretary-treasurer 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION (2- 
174), Burbank, Calif., a California corpora- 
tion, engaged in manufacture, sale, and re- 
pair of aircraft, proposes to issue 200,000 
shares of common stock of a par value of $1 
a share Registration fee of $28 paid the 
Commission indicates total aggregate pro- 
ceeds not to exceed $280.000. Among officers 
Lloyd B. Stearman, North Hollywood, 
president, and Cyril Chappeliet, Be} 
West Los Angeles, secretary G. Bra- 
shears & Co., Los Angeles, a California cor- 
poration having an option agreement to pur- 
chase stock. is underwriter 


(2-175), St 


MOTORS SECUBITIES CO., INC. (2-188) 
Shreveport. La a Louisiana corporation, 
financing automobile time sales paper. 


Amount of offering, $200,000. Fee paid the 
Commission 25 Officers of the company 
are George D. Wray. president; Leon J. 
Phillips, vice president, and Lynn Jennings, 
secretary-treasurer. all of Shreveport 
MOUQUIN, INC (2-185), Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
Maryland corporation, importers and _ pro- 
ducers of wines. liquors, alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic beverages, and foodstuffs, proposes 
to issue 55,000 shares of common stock of 


a par value of $1. to be issued at $6.75 a 
share, the registration fee being $37.13 
Among officers are: Louis H. F. Mouquin, 


Brooklyn, president, and Clara Handelsman 
Brooklyn, secretary. Underwriters are: E. F 
Gillespie & Co 

NICOLA MINES & METALS, 


LTD. (2-184), 


Vancouver, B. C., a British Columbia cor- 
poration, proposes to issue 2,000,000 shares 
of common stock of a par value >of 50 cents 
(Canadian). Registration fee of $100 paid 
the Commission indicates total aggregate 
preceeds as not to exceed $1,000,000. Among 
officers are: Peter L. Bancroft, president. and 


Ethel Newton. secretary 
British Columbia 


both of Vancouver, 
Underwriters are: Bartley 


& Co., New York, and Clifton Co: poration 
New York 

NORINS REALTY CO., INC. (2-187), Los An- 
geles, a California corporation, real estate 
broker and subdivider Amount of offering 
$61,599.84. Registration fee paid the Com- 
mission is $25, indicating total aggregate 
procéeds as not to exceed $250,000 M 
Norins is president of the company, and J 
W. Dewey, secretary-treasurer, botn of Los 
Angeles 

PITTSBURGH PARTS CORPORATION (2- 
194), Pittsburgh, a Pennsylvania corporation 
manufacturing. purchasing, and dealing in 
automobile parts, proposes to issue 8,000 


shares of preferred stock of @ par value of 
$25 a share. Registration fee of $25 indi- 
cates total aggregate proceeds not to exceed 
$250,000. Officers are: R. M. Carpenter, Pitts- 
burgh, president; James Scott Burke, Pitts- 
burgh, vice president-treasurer: and W. F 
Hoffman, Wilkinsburg. Pa tary. 

PLASTIC PRODUCTS EN 
PORATION (2-179), New 
ware corporation engaged 
ture of moulded plastic 
bottle caps, jar covers, knobs and handles, 
etc., proposes to issue 20,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of a par value of $10 each. and 
40,000 shares of common stock of a par value 
of $1 each. A registration fee of $25 paid 
to the Commission indicates total aggregate 
proceeds are not to exceed $250,000. Among 
officers are: Willis H. Simpson, president. and 
Franklin M. Simpson, secretary - treasurer 
both of East Orange. N 

TRAVELERS PUBLISHING CORPORATION (2 
173). New York, a New York corporation. 
proposes to issue 9,860 shares of preferred 
stock at a par value of $10 a share. and 
16.040 shares of common stock at a par 
value of $1 a share. Registration fee paid 
the Commission is $25. Among the officers 
are: Henry Steeger. president, and Brantz 
Mayor, secretary, both of New York City. 

UNITED GOLD EQUITIES OF CANADA, LTD. 
(2-195), Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
a Dominion of Canada corporation, carrying 
on business as investor. buying, holding. and 
selling shares or securities of companies en- 
gaged in mining. proposes to such 
number of standard shares as may be sold 
for $470,000 Registration fee paid the Com- 
mission is $47. Wilbert G. McBride, Mont- 
real, is president of the company, and Jo- 
seph Burke, Montreai,. secretary-treasurer. 
Underwriters are: Johnston & Ward, Mont- 


real. 
WORLD FINANCE INVESTMENT TRUST (2- 
183) Oston. a assachusetts corporation 
investment trust of the general manage- 
ment type, buying, selling, and holding se- 
curities. Amount of offering, $750,000. Reg-| 








NEERIN COR- 
rk, N. J.. a Dela- 
in the manufac- 
products such as 






issue 


| 
! | 
| Week by Week | 
| | 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Sept. 15 || 
! 
woe 1933 1932_ | 1931 1930 | 1929 
| _Sept.9 | Sept.2 | Aug. 26 | Sept.10 | Sept.12 Sept.13 | Sept. 14 
| 
] COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
Copper. electrolytic, New York............ dollars. per Ib. . 0.088 0.088 0.088 0.058 0.073 0.104 0.178 
| Cotton, middling, spot, New York..... ma oO - .090 096 .096 081 .068 ll .190 
Food index (Bradstrect’s) eitvetiseess <." oe ee 1.91 191 1.93 1.79 2.17 2.79 3.34 
| Iron and steel composite................. dollars, perton..; 31.23 31.23 30.10 29.32 31.04 32.68 36.52 
| Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.).....dollars. per bushel. 84 86 86 49 42 80 1.26 
| FINANCE 
| Banking: | ° | 
Debits, New York City.........cccee: millions of dollars. . 2.461 2,820 2,753 2,639 2,824 5,375 12,409 | 
Debits, outside New York City........ ™ +g ” 2,500 2,572 2,740 2,431 2,877 5,548 6,235 
Federal reserve banks— 
| Reserve BORE credit, tefal...cccccce % % © 2,330 2,298 2,258 2,319 1,216 1,008 1.414 
Bills bought .......... op _~ * 2 2 7 7 7 34 198 193 222 
No Rr ee 145 153 150 420 260 183 973 
| S Government securities...... “* “ “ ..| 2,166 2,129 2,094 1,851 728 602 159 
| *Federal reserve reporting member banks— | 
| ““Reeetie at @omeed ws 6 «6e «6! segee| roast! 10978) degen! ....0.] cccece | cccee 
} Deposits. time . * *. ow 2 4.508 4,516 PE Orceae @ moka St oue | 
| Investments. total : “ a a 8,024 8.074 8.100 SE Mecca. Ul acaice | 
U S Government securities. .. ° ° © (i oa 5,131 5,155 4.262 | ceeeee | eeceee | cence . 
as oo ss canon veal “ « « ef 8,538 8.533 8.505 Me. 64esn0 1 Geaeee 
On securities ............. ° oe © ow 3,748 3,766 3,737 3.980 
| All other ...... “ “ «« | 4,790 4.767 4.768 3,364 ; ; 
Interest rates, call loans jaxeene per cent. .| 75 95 1,00 2.00 1.50 2.50 8.13 
Interest rates, time loans ..............0 ‘ ag 715 90 1.00 1.50 1.75 3.30 9.00 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average)......... dollars 4.54 4.54 4.56 3.49 4.86 4.86 4.85 
Failures, commercial ............. aks wea ...number 255 311 326 420 396 463 397 
Money in circulation (daily average). ..millions of dollars 5,652 5,612 5,607 5,732 5,105 4,493 4,822 
Security markets: | 
Bond sales, N. Y S. E....thousands ot dollars par value 37,500 43,400 47,860 49,800 47,902 46,655 49,258 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues ................ ollars 86.75 87.35 87.79 82.06 92.49 97.21 92.30 
| Stock sales, W. ¥. &. B.......cccccce thousands of shares 5,761 9,773 11,165 19,425 8,299 11,331 26,400 
| Stock prices (N. Y Times) ......... dollars per share 87.60 91.70 89.79 69.12 112.30 204.46 299.11 
| Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)..... 1926=100. .| 76.5 78.0 76.1 64.1 81.2 150.1 224.4 
} BENENED. CUED .. . cocnccececccocsecs sa 6 ON 81.5 82.5 80.7 61.6 76.0 140.2 216.9 | 
| Public utilities (37). ......ccccccee - wa 84.3 86.9 84.9 99.4 131.0 219.5 312 
| DTC sidctuchulurachbachoks eons en 1926 “ 49.7 52.4 50.3 38.4 52.4 123.0 167.9 
} 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION } 
Production: | | 
| Automobiles («Cram’s estimate) ............ ..number. 40.367 43,843 50,047 23,087 41,228 57,425 104,351 
Bituminous coal (daily average) ..... thousands of tons cheese 1,328 1,292 1,001 1,280 1,524 1,844 
| Blectric MOWGEF ......0..00000: millions of kiiowatt-hours. 1,637 1,630 1,444 1,582 1,727 1,806 
PMN ket oc cnescnnccoenseates thousands of barrels. | ..... 2,721 2,756 2,168 1,919 2,420 2,965 
| gO rr errr r cent of capacity. 42 42 49 15 30 58 85 
| Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars..| ...... 3,868 3,170 oeeees 11,026 12,011 18,137 
! | 
Distribution: 
|  Exports— } 
| eee seeeeeeececeeceeeesss- thousands of bushels. 22 6 126 4 23 46 45 
... Pee eee ¥ ” ™ 1 3 2 311 1,202 2,451 3,485 
Wheat flour » . thousands of barrels. . 15 55 49 36 81 323 239 
| Freight-car loadings. total.. 990n0eesesecences EE 666,652 631,998 | 501,824 | 667,750 965,813 1.153.274 
| Coal and coke were ° le EPO 147,730 135,992 92.469 116.924 168,092 199,604 
Forest products ......... ° w wae caeness 25,456 26,644 15,557 24,181 40,800 64,826 
Grain and products... 4 RRR 32,407 28,677 35,863 33,572 49,920 52,890 
EPPTT TTT TT tee = a ° 18.586 18,725 18,134 23,733 26,903 29,273 
an ° - | 171,832 168,507 150,303 187,248 243,044 269,387 
re eo 40,245 37,366 6,125 30,265 50,787 69,600 
| ‘ eevee 230,396 216,087 183,373 251,827 386,267 467,694 
| | | 
| | 
Cattle and calves .....cccccccscccccecces thousands. .| ey iter Pe 239 252 313 316 
. ere COS peaaeses ceaat * eal “Senne | anna ere 372 368 390 449 
Cotton into sight...... Seecene ousands of bales. 259 238 183 272 240 470 449 
Wheat, at primary markets. ....thousands of bushels. . 5,546 5,473 6,815 8,554 9,356 16,876 11,663 
| Wool, iotal, Boston............ _..thousands of pounds..!__ 1,823 | 25,012 2,663 | 4,165 | 12,277 1,296 11.902 
| “Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. 
— | 
| istration fee paid the Commission is $75. 
P : d S e I Among seer) — George B. Hender- 
>» » = son, president, an rnes , ndera 
ropose e curity ssues assistant secretary apenaurer. us — wk 
Moore, vice president and secretary Under- 
| Writers are: Henderson Brothers, Boston. 


; Sept. 1 } 

AMERICAN TUNG OIL PRODUCTS CORPO- 
RATION (2-205), Gulfport, Miss., a Delaware 
corporation engaged in the growing of tung 
trees, from which oil is to be processed, pro- 
poses to issue 50.Q00 shares of no par value 
common capital stock; amount of fee paid 
the Commission is $25 Among officers are: | 
— - aaees. an Ors Miss., presi- 

» an erbert i 

_Miss secretary-treasurer a ee 

COLORADO NATIONAL GOLD, INC. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., a Colorado corpora- 
tion engaged in general mining, milling, and 
leasing; amount of offering, $200.900 Fee paid 
the commission, $25. M. L Eno is president 
of the company, and S. S Smith secretary- | 
; treasurer, both of Colorado Springs, Colo | 

CONSOLIDATED VIRGINIA AND AN ES COR- 
PORATION (2-206), San Francisco! a Nevada 
corporation. organized to operate mining 
properties on the Comstock Lode: proposes | 
to issue 500,000 shares of common stock of 
& par value of $1 a share: registration fee of 
$150 paid the Commission indicates total ag- 
gregate proceeds as not to exceed 31,500,000 
Among officers are: A. C Rulofson, president, 


(2-200), 


iy :" Dobbins, secretary-treasurer, both 
of San Francisco. Underwriter i ill 
F. Holifield, Fort Worth. Tex a 


EATON AND HOWARD MANAGEMENT FUND 

F (2-203), Boston, a Massachusetts business 
trust, engaged in the management as a sin- 
gle fund of the amounts received from ben- 


eficiaries. Amount of offering, $500,000. Fee 
paid the Commission, $50. Charles F Eaton 
Jr., Wellesley, Mass., and John G. Howard, 


, Cambridge Mass., among others, are trustees 
EA TON AND HOWARD MANAGEMEYT. FUND 
B (2-204), Boston, a Massachusetts business 
trust engaged in the management as a sin- 
gle fund of the amounts received from ben- 
efificiaries. Amount of offering, $590,000 Fee 


paid the Commisison, $50 Among the trus- 
aoe are hares F. Eaton Jr., Wellesley, | 
NMA é “ i war >: 7 ‘ 
Se ane John G. Howard, Cambr idge, | 


EDWARD OIL CO, (2-197), 
fornia corporation engaged in drilling for oil 
or gas. proposes to issue 125,000 shares of 
common stock of a par value of $1 a share. 
Registration fee paid the Commission is $25 
Charles E. Lewis ts president, H. E. Smyser 
vice president, and W. H. West rman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, all of Los Angeles 

GE NESEF BREWING CO., INC, (2-191), Roch- 


Los Angeles, a Cali- 





ester a New York corporation; brew- 
ers and distributors of beer. ale, and other 
malt products; registration fee of $60 19 in- 
dicates total aggregate proceeds are not to 
exceed $601,900 Among officers are: Louis 
A. Wehle, president, and John A. Murray, 
secretary, both of Rochester, N. Y : 


H-A-P-I-A HEALTH INSTITUTE, INC, (2-208) 
Wilmington, Del. a Delaware corporation, 
Proposes to issue 15,000 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at a par value of 
$10 a share. Registration fee paid the Com- 
mission is $25. Officers of the company are 


Fred J. Jeckell, Huntington Park, Calif 
president-treasurer; N. P. Adams Seattle, 
Wash vice president. and H. O. Walker 
Long Beach. Calif.. secretary 
INDIANA-ILLINOIS TELEPHONE co., INC 
(2-202). Indianapolis. an Indiana corpora- 
tion engaged in acquiring, managing and 
operating telephone companies or proper- 
ties” Amount of offering, $542,000. Fee paid 
the Commission, $54.20 Lewis J. Clarke, 
New York. ts president, and Haslin Simon 
New York. is secretary 


"NVESTMENT COMPANY OF AMERICA, THE 
(2-207), 


Wilmington, Del a Delawar cor- 
ngaged in the invesiment in 
and other personal property of every 
». proposes to issue 120.909 common 
and 600,000 options to purchase 
registration of 
total aggregate proceeds 
ed $3,025,000. Jonathan B 
Los Ange is president, and Rene 
frew, Detroit, is treasurer 
STANLEY STEAM MOTORS CORPORATION 
(2-201), Chicago, a Delaware corporation, 
manufacturer of steam buses and trucks 
Amount of offering, $250,000. Fee paid the 
Commisison, $25 Henry W. Gahagan is 
president and Henry J. Gahagan secretary- 
treasurer. both of Chicago Underwriters 
are: Stanley Steam Motors Corporation, Chi- 
ago 
WESTERN NATURAL RESOURCE CORPORA- 
TION (2-198). Los Angeles. a evada cor- 
poration engaged in oil-well and gas de- 
velopment. proposes to issue 20.000 shares 
common stock, no par value. Registration 
fee paid the Commission is $25. Among offi- 
cers are: A_L. Bergere, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent. and W. G Beasley, Altadena, Calif.. 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Whaling Fleet for Germany 

A scheme for forming a German whal- 
ing fleet is now being promoted by a com- 
bination of Hamburg interests. Consul, 
Jchn H. Bruins, of that city, in a report 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce,*points out that Germany has no 
such fleet and imports  considerabie | 
amounts of whale oil used in the mar- 
garine industry. Hitherto, there has been | 
opposition to a whaling fleet from farming 
interests based on the fear of sharper| 
competition in the German fat market. 


| Preventing Fraud 


in Floating New 
Security Issues 


Public Must Lend Support 
If Act Is to Fulfill Ex- 
pectations, Says Trade 
Commission Member 





By GARLAND S. FERGUSON, JR. 
Member, Federal Trade Commission 


Some part of the general public may be 
under the impression that the “Securities 
Act of 1933” is a sutiden and hasty crea- 
ture of Congress, passed only to meet an 
emergency and intended as temporary 
legislation. If so, this is an erroneous 
impression. While it was the collapse of 
unsound financial structures under the 
stress of the depression of the last few 
years that brought home to the people 
the necessity for such legislation, that - 
necessity had existed for a long time. 

Those who are most frugal and con- 
servative are often the most easily ine 
duced to buy “wildcat” stocks and bonds— 
are most easily misled by a rose-colored 
prospectus, and deceived by an inaccu- 
rate financial statement. Long ago the 
principal foreign countries passed laws 
regulating the issuance and marketing of 
securities, and have from time to time 
made them more stringent 

For many years the States, through their 
“blue-sky” laws, have been endeavoring to 
protect their citizens from those who 
would prey upon their savings. These 
laws have served a good purpose and have 
afforded protection from those who would 
sell within the State. Those from without, 
however, have been little impeded. Dur- 
ing the boom period preceding 1930 the 
interstate sales of unsound securities grew 
to such proportions that billions of dol- 
lars were lost to the people of this country. 


Public Support Needed 

Realizing the necessity of national leg- 
islation, President Roosevelt, in a message 
to Congress, recommended the passage of 
a law that would put a stop to this evil. 
After many days of public hearings, in 
which the committee heard the testimony 
of able, thoughtful and experienced men, 
and weeks of consideration, Congress 
passed the Act. Its administration and en- 
forcement were intrusted to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The success of the Act will depend, not 
only on the ability and fidelity of the 
Commission, but in a large, if not a greater 
measure, on the support of the public. 

To those who hold that the require- 
ments of this Act stand in the way of fi- 
nancial recovery, I reply that recovery 
is impossible unless confidence in financial 
institutions is first restored to the great 
number of large and small investors whose 
savings make possible the very existence 
of those institutions. And once that con- 
fidence has been restored it is unthinkable 
that the irresponsible financial practices 
of the earlier era shall again be allowed to 
lead us blindly to the same tragic outcome. 

The outstanding purpose, I might say 
the principal purpose, of the Securities 
Act, is that full disclosure shall be made 
of all material facts concerning an issue 
of securities that is offered for sale to the 
public. It stands squarely upon the prin- 
ciple that an investor whose savings are 
solicited for the use and purposes of a cor- 
poration is entitled to be told the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

Honesty in Statements 

It proceeds upon the assumption that 
those who accept the trust of employing 
the money of other people in the conduct 
of business must let those people know 
the purposes for which their money is to 
be employed, and facts upon which they 
can exercise their own judgment as to the 
wisdom of their venture. Surely there is 
no element of startling radicalism in this 
requirement. It is the simplest require- 
ment of common honesty. 

Neither the issuer’s right to offer nor 
the public's right to buy a security may 
be limited under the act on account ofits 
speculative, unsound or hazardous char- 
acter. The Securities Act differs in con- 
cept and in plan from the so-called “blue- 
sky” laws of many of the States. 

While certain of the State commisisons 
pass upon the quality of a security to de- 
termine whether or not it may be offered 
for sale within their jurisdiction, the Fed- 
eral Act, as proposed by the President-and 
enacted by the Congress, adheres to the 
principle which I have already stated, 
namely, that investors shall be told the, 
truth, and all of it, concerning securities 
publicly offered for sale. 

Liability Provisions 

The lack of power in the Commission 
to supervise or control the decisions of 
investors is supplemented by a grant of 
relief to investors™by suit for recovery of 
money paid for a security falsely or in- 
adequately described in the statements 


| made concerning it. 


This liability is imposed by the Act upon 
the issuer or issuing company, upon its 
directors, principal officers and under- 
writers, and upon such experts as are 
quoted, with their consent, in the state- 
ments made by the issuer. 

They are held responsible, however, only 
for the use of reasonable diligence, such 
as is required of any fiduciary who un- 
dertakes to manage the property of others 
in their behalf. Any of them except the 
issuer itself may escape this liability if 
they can prove that they exercised such 
diligence in determining the accuracy of 
their statements to the investor. 

I do ngt wish to convey the impression, 
however, that in granting these rights to 
investors and in leaving them free, as be- 
fore, to make their own decisions on in- 
vestments, the Securities Act has imposed 
no important duties upon the Commis- 
sion. This is far from the case. 

The right of investors to be told the 
truth on security issues, and their right 
to recover their money upon proving a 
falsehood, would turn out to have litle 
practical value if there were not also the 
provision for requiring issuers to make a 
definite commitment on the material facts 
of their securities. 

Commission Powers 

This requirement appears in the pro- 
vision for filing a registration statement 
and a prospectus. The enforcement of 
this provision is the most important func- 
tion of the Commission under this Act. 
Broad powers are given to it to prescribe 
the form and, in large part, the content 
of the facts that shall be stated in regis- 
tration and prospectuses. 

The foregoing is a summary of an ad- 
dress delivered Sept. 12, by Garland S. 
Ferguson, Jr.,.member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, over a network of 
the ‘National Broadcasting Company 
during the National Radio Forum, 
arranged by the Washington Star, 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 11. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 
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The Anited States News 


Weekly Composite Issue, Sept. 9 to Sept. 16, 1933 


HERBERT HOOVER 
President of the United States 1929-1933 
“Self government can succeed only through an 
instructed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instruction. 
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This is the ninth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation oj the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network oj radio stations 
for the last six years. These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 





where but in The United States News. 





gh FPIB (| LARS are like people when they are unem 
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%¥ ploved there is economic <!isturbance, Dollars 
4 represent the concentrated effort ot the .\mert- 
fwrae9 can people, their savings, the truits of their toil, 
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The owners of dollars are willing to hire them out tor 
a jair rental but they want to be assured that these dol 
lars will come back ‘to them at the same value at which 
they were loaned, 

li you lend somebody the use of your horse, you want 
par ior that use and you might, even when the rental 
period is over, make some reduction the amount ot 
rent to be paid, especially if the user | nds it hard to pay 
what was promised: but some day the horse must come 
back, and presumably be as good a horse as before, at 
least as ready again fer somebody else's hire. 

Dollars. however, are more like human services, They 
are offered to employers at reasonable rates but, as be- 
tween employers. we always select the ones who will 
assure us of continued employment and particularly 
prompt payment for work done. Today such dollars as are 
heing employed are getting a ridiculously low rental and 
are being hired out for relatively shert periods of time to 
none other than the Government of the United States. 


Vhe twelve Federal reserve 


DOLLARS IDLE banks, representing the member 
THOUGH NEEDED banks of the country, are taking 
IN BUSINESS the dollars irom bank deposits 


and buying short-term Govern- 
ment securities. The Government has been paying as 
little as one-eighth of 1 per cent interest. This is because 
many dollars are available there is competition and 
scrambling to get what little employment for dollars the 
Government can provide. As for other would-be employ- 
thev are standing to one side enviously sur- 








so 


ers of money, 
veying that same money but without being able to nego- 
tiate to get it. 

For owners of dollars, like labor, have a right to collec- 
tive bargaining. ‘They can hire out their dollars through 
representatives of their own choosing. .\nd the two rep- 
resentative spokesmen of dollars are the commercial 
bankers who handle short-term employment tor money 
and the investment bankers who handle long-term em 
ployment for the dollar owners. 

There has been as yet no reemployment drive on behalt 
of the idle dollars of the country. Yet between the reem- 
ployment of those idle dollars and the reemploy ment ol 
idle human beings there is a distinct and definite relation- 
ship. What would be said, if in the midst of all our unem 
ployment ot people, somebody propased that we lift the 
immigration bars and allow into the United States several 
million persons of the unemployed from the rest of the 
world?) Why, it would be argued, that would be increas 
ing the surplus of labor when in fact ways and means 
should be devised to cut down the existing surplus. We 
have too much cotton, hence we cut down the acreage. 
We have too much wheat, so the Government buys a cer- 
tain percentage so as to reduce planting for next year. 
We have too many pigs. so we slaughter the mothers ot 


a sae 
INFLATION But now it is seriously sug 

gested that the Government give 
RUMORS ARE birth to more dollars and actually 
HARMFUL increase the supply w hen in fact 

we have not found employment 
for the dollars that lie idle in our financial institutions. It 
is this type of inflation which sends shivers up and down 
the backs of dollar owners. The mere talk of it raises 
doubts and uncertainties. If you hire out your dollars 
today, what will you get back a few months hence? What 
can vou buy with the dollars you receive when the lend- 
ipe term is ever? Inflation of the nufiber of dollars 
makes them cheap. Anything that is plentiful is ¢cheap 
which means in this case that the dollars will be so numer- 
ous that they will be reckoned as cheap in terms of pur- 


‘ture pigs. 


chasing power. «They will buy less than before. This is 
only another way of saying that the prices of goods and 
commodities will have risen. ‘The dollar owners would 


find that the dollars they get back will buy much less. 

What then will remain constant? “Many American dol 
lars have gone abroad looking for investment in Swiss or 
French franes. Other dollars have been invested in sup 
plies of goods here and abroad in anticipation of the sale of 
those goods at a later date at higher prices, which means 
a larger number of dollars than was originally paid. 

But the banks of the nation cannot thus speculate. 
Phey cannot take chances on what might happen to for- 
cign currencies. ‘They would rather lend at home and for 
productive purposes. 
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Idleness---Interest Rates Require Compl 


MAKING JoBs FOR UNEMPLOYED DOLLARS 


Billions in Banks Anxious to Be Hired Out But Uncertainties As to How Many Billions 
Of New Dollars Are Coming and What They Will Be Worth Breeds More 


ete Readjustment 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Probably in all the world the safest place in the long 
run for money is the United States. Notwithstanding the 
attack upon it, the American dollar stil! gives the best 
assurance oi ultimate stability. For here in America lie 
the greatest number of uses to which dollars can be put 
at a lair rental. 
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’ This is said on the assumption 
——. that our Government will pursue 


sound rather than unsound mone 


FOR MONEY tary policies. .\nd no other as 


sumption seems possible for gov 





ernments are made up of patriotic individuals who want 
to see dollars properly used. 

But, it will be asked, has not our abandonment of the 
gold standard tended to depreciate our dollar and make 
it worth about 70 cents in gold instead of 100 cents? Yes, 
in terms of foreign trade. Gold is a method of settling 
balances between countries but it does not have the same 
importance within a country. 

Our tradition is to tie currency to gold, that,is, to issue 
a reasonable amount of currency based on a certain per 
centage of gold in what are known as reserves. But per 
centages are arbitrary. The legal reserve has been 40 
per cent. Thus we could issue five dollars of currency 
against two dollars of gold. But the 40 per cent limit 
may be too high. Twenty per cent may be sufficient and 
if all the nations of the world come more or less to that 
idea then America With its vast gold reserve would have 
the privilege of issuing a large amount of currency when- 
ever necessary and it would not be dangerous inflation. 

Today, however, it is not the quantity of money that 
troubles us, but its velocity, its turnover, its employment. 
For generations there has been a controversy between 
those who argued that the quantity theory of money dom- 
inated our economic life and those who insisted upon the 
velocity theory. Both have a significance, of course, but the 
influence of each may easily be exaggerated. A reasonable 
policy may be built upon a sensible Combination of both 
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mestic purposes. We do not need 
DOLLAR TOO more dollars but we would bene 
fit immensely if we could find 
ways to put those dollars into circulation, if we could 
make a dollar do more jobs than it is doing today and if 
some of the idle dollars could get some kind of a job to 
do even every now and then. We have found part-time 
jobs for people and have spread employment by creating 
more jobs for workers. We can do the same for money. 
The first and most important task is to find a living 
wage for money. The Government itself, by its poliey of 
buying Government securities, is trying to force idle dol- 
lars to look elsewhere for a higher interest rate. “heoret- 
ically, the purchase of Government securities by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks at low and negligible rates of interest 
forces the banks to seek higher interest rates elsewhere. 
But what lending is sate?) The banks themselves are 
not heavy buyers of industrial bonds because they have 
seen a big depreciation in such investments and they do 
not know what the future holds for American industry. 
Furthermore the new securities law has raised so many 
barriers that the investment bankers who usually organ- 
ize investor dollars are stumped. Long-term lending has 
practically ceased. To no small extent this is also due to 
4 fear of inflation and also doubt'as to what the dollars 
invested in today will bring in gold content six months 
or ten years hence. What standard for long-term money 
can be depended upon when the Government itself is ut- 
willing to say what standard is going to be used? Long 
term lending waits upon a stabilization of the dollar. 
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The situation is analogous to 


WHY SHOULD that of idle worknien waiting 
LENDERS TAKE outside a plant. Supposing the 
ALL THE RISK employer says: “We can give 

work but we cannot tell you the 
wages at this time. We must wait and see what our goods 
sell for and iithere is a ggodmargin, we will pay vou, but 
you must take:the risks.” 

There is undoubtedly plenty of work for idle dollars to 
do but will they be returned to their owners intact or half 
size? And what rental value will be assured? 

Unless idle dollars are put to work, the markets that 
await our production both here and abroad will lie stag- 
nant. Putting three billion dollars of Government secur 
ities out with which to build public works is a start toward 
velocity of transactions. But it is an artificial rather than 








a natural stimulus. Much of this new construction is un 
necessary and will never pay for itself. Very few loans 


that can be liquidated out of the revenues of the new 


structures, like bridges or tunnels, have been made. Thev 
are hard to find. Most of the billions will go toward un- 
productive and nonliquidating projects. This is only 
another form of public extravagance for which the tax 
payer ultimately must pay. 

__ There would be no need for such an artificial stimulant 
it the Government would apply to itself some of the doc- 
trines it has been exhorting banks and money lenders to 
follow in extending credit with depositors’ money. For 
example, the Government is spending more than it is 
taking in. The prospective deficit for the current fiscal 
year is about $4,000,000,000, probably the largest in the 
history of the depression. Nobody is deceived by two sets 
at books or budgets, least of all the representatives of 
unemployed dollars whose business it is to follow such 
statistics with painstaking care. If the Government's 
budget is out of balance by four billions, how can there 
be any assurance that industrial concerns will not. be 
taxed on virtually a confiscatory basis to take care of the 
Interest charges on public debt to say nothing of the big an- 
nual installments on principal that must inevitably be paid ? 
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lf the Government is to use 
inflation of currency to pay de- 
heits, then the sooner the orgy is 


OF POLICY 

ESSENTIAL over the quicker will we arrive at 
the eventual recovery process 

that must some day begin on a sounder basis. Inflation 


helps those who owe large sums of money but it falls 
hardest on the middle class whose Savings are used up in 





STATEMENT 


paying higher prices for necessities. For it rarely happens 
that the income of the large middle classes ever goes up 
during inflation to spare them from the hardships they 
are compelled to undergo. 
; In the wake of inflation comes always a dav of reckon- 
ing. when the wrath of the injured mounts higher and 
higher and demands the overthrow of those responsible 
for their plight. The warnings of history are too plain to 
make it tor a moment believable that the great Govern- 
ment of the United States will actuath . 
tion of its debts through inflation, 

here is, on the other hand, an abiding faith in the 
gemlus of American leadership in times like these to find 
a Way to build credit relationships on something better 
than the quicksands of inflation. A definition of gévern- 
mental policy on fiscal affairs. on 7 
on stabilization with 
immediate future 


resort to repudia- 


monetary reforms, 
a goal marked out, if not for the 
then for one or two vears henée. wili 
revive confidence and as unemployed doilars rush back to 
work, the wages thereof, namely interest rates will rise 
toa healthy standard of living. In that path lies the next 
reemployment drive and there are plenty 
and badges of honor for those whe participate in the 
necessary cooperation between government and business 
between the Government and the vast number of citizens 
who own the thirty to forty billions of dollars of deposits 


that are at the moment secking gainful employment. 


PLAN TO MAKE This very week we have seen 
IDLE MONEY the beginnings ola national pol- 
Icey on credit. .\n offer has been 
GO TO WORK made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nanee Corporation to lend the 
banks $1,000,000,000 so that they might re-lend a similar 
sum to business. But about $700,000,000 in excess re- 
serves is already available to the banks for lending, to 
say nothing of several billions of dollars immediately 
accessible to them by the simple process of selling some 
of their Government securities which the Federal Reserve 
stands ready to buy in almost unlimited quantities. 

What is lacking is not cash but sound loans. And a 
loan may still be sound and not qualify for short term 
credit at the banks. We might as well face the facts: the 
banks are unwilling and, of course, should not grant 
capital loans with deposits that might be demanded over- 
night by their owners. But the banks can buy debentures 
or notes of finance companies that have good financial 
statements. And it is the duty of the Government at this 
Moment to set up such finance companies which can fur- 
nish ane or two or three year capital to business. 

Phe record of companies that finance the purchase of 
automobiles and household goods: and machinery over 
periods of a year is excellent. They receive regular 
monthly payments from their customers. A system of 
intermediate credit of this kind can be set up locally in the 
form of Mortgage corporations. Plans of this kind present 
a real opportunity to find employment for idle dollars. 
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